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CHAPTER IV. 
‘Let me see what news.” 

“T miss Ralph a good deal,’’ said Mr. Fleet- 
wood, a few weeks after his brother-in-law 
went to Mrs. Marlowe’s. 

**So do I,” said his sister, “for I can keep 
things in better order now. I’m right down 
glad that he’s gone.” 

Mrs. Maxwell had many years previously 
reached that stage of housewifely development 
which delights in a kind of plummet-and-line 
exactness, and in her case manifested itself by 
straight rows of chairs in the kitchen and “ fore- 
room ;” straight rows of plates on the dresser- 
shelves, forming a background to straight rows 
of pans and porringers, and pyramids of bowls. 
It was also seen in as rigid an adherence to 
right angles ia the disposition of the different 
articles of household furniture as could pussi- 
bly be attained. Wavy, flowing lines, such as 
are described by Hogarth, would have been to 
her suggestive of disorder. Her eye was as good 
as a carpenter’s rule or square for straightening 
curves and adjusting corners. Mrs. Maxwell 
ignored whatever she thought was not useful. 
What to some minds would have been a pleas- 
ant fancy, toher’s would have beenan unpleas- 
ant foible, if nota sin. She prided herself on 
having a sound mind, or, to use her own words, 
**sound brains.’’ 

A mind that never has any fancies in it, or 
any that ever break into flower, is by a certain 
class commonly thought to be sound ; but it is 
a dull soundness, such as inheres in a bloek of 
wood, which, if you let it fall, makes a noise 
like a clod, instead of the clear, joyous reson- 
ance, such as is made by the peal of silver- 
tongued bells. 

Says a eelebrated writer: ‘All men are 





afraid of books who have not handled them 
from their infancy.”’ But to that class of hu- 
manity te which Mrs. Maxwell belonged this 
fear may be intensified and mingled with spite. 
It certainly was in her case. If her assertion 
might be depended on, books have a natural 
tendency to be in the way. Those she was 
wont to consign to the little cuddy-hole over 
the mantle-piece, where the free ingress of 
smoke and steam gave them the appearance of 
greater antiquity than they were entitled to, 
would by some means unknown to her escape 
from their imprisonment, and lie about littering 
the bureau and tables. Her feelings towards 
pamphlets of any deseription were peculiarly 
bitter from their not taking kindly to the square 
rule, but having a propensity to exhibit notched 
edges, creased covers, and dog’s-ear corners. 

It was a dull, damp day, cool for the sea- 
son, and Mrs, Maxwell, with her elbows well 
squared, sat knitting with great energy. “ How 
tiresome it is to be kept waiting so long; the 
dinner will be so cold it won’t be fit to eat,’’ she 
said ; and with a quick, impatient movement, 
she rose and stirred the fire so vigorously as to 
send a shower of sparks over the hearth, and 
plentifully besprinkled two inverted tin pans 
which covered some culinary preparations con- 
tained in large pewter platters. 

“It is only half-past twelve,’ said Algernon, 
who, with great satisfaction to himself and no 
little annoyance to his aunt, was devoting the 
leisure so unexpectedly obtained, in running 
his voice up and down the musical seale he had 
with much pains-taking copied from his Uncle 
Ralph’s singing-book. 

‘Only half-past twelve,’”” Mrs. Maxwell re- 
peated, disdainfully. ‘‘Isn’t that a full half 
hour past our dinner time? Ido so dread to 
have yer father go to mill, for he thinks he 
must stop and talk to everybody he meets, let 
*em be who they will. Run to the winder and 
see ef he’s comin’.”’ 

“I don’t see him.” 
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“Who could see him through that great 
thick maple tree? Go to t’other winder. Ef 
yer father won’t have that tree cat down, I'll 
kill it by pourin’ b’ilin’ water on the roots. It 
takes all the prospect off the road from this 
hither winder.” 

“Oh, I wouldn't have you kill that tree for 
anything. You know that Aunt Ada set it out 
when she was a little girl.” 

“Yes, Aunt Ada is of more consequence than 
Aunt Deborah. It is no matter ef I don’t see 
a livin’ critter pass by from Monday mornin’ 
till Saturday night, ef that tree can only stand 
for a winder blind. I hear somebody comin’. 
Is it yer father?”’ 

‘‘No, ma’am; itis William Fielding. He has 
got off of the horse, and is coming in.” 

The next minute there was a knock at the 
door. 

**Come in,”’ said Mrs. Maxwell, in a voice 
pitched high enough to leave no doubt of its 
being heard. 

A bright, intelligent-looking lad with dark 
blue eyes and slightly curling hair entered the 
room. 

‘*Why don’t you hand William a chair?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Maxwell, sharply. 

Algernon hastened to do his aunt’s bidding. 

‘Thank you!” said William, “ but I mustn’t 
stop. I’ve been over to the village, and came 
around this way to bring a letter the postmas- 
ter handed me. As the seal is black, he thought 
that Elder Fleetwood better have it without 
delay.” 

“1s it not for me, then?” 

‘No, ma’am.”” He handed her the letter, 
little imagining the influence which the news 
therein contained was destined to have on him- 
self at some future period. 

“T wonder if the letter is from Aunt Ada,” 
said Algernon. 

“Of course it is,’ replied his aunt. She’s 
al’ays writin’ to yer father. She pertends that 
her health is so poor that she can’t airn bread 
for herself and child. But it seems that she’s 
well enough to write letters long as the moral 
law, and has money to buy paper ef not bread. 
Then to think of the time she spends writin’. 
Ef I should write as much as she does, I 
shouldn't find time to do all the hard work 
there is to be done.”’ 

“I wish she would come and see us instead 
of writing. I used to love Aunt Ada dearly 
when she was here a good many years ago.” 

“That was ‘cause she used to indulge you in 
all yer nonsense.”’ 

“There, father has come,” said Algernon. 
“*T heard him drive into the yard.” 

“Now mind that ye don’t say anything 
about the letter till arter dinner. Ef ye do, he 
won't eat a mouthful till he has read every 
word of it. To do that and ask a blessing, I 
can tell you, wil] take up time.” 

Just then Elder Fleetwood entered and took 





his seat at the table (after first asking a bless- 
ing) where the “boiled dish,” which had been 
ke t waiting before the fire was already placed. 
The was eaten in silence, for Elder 
Fleetwood, never a talkative man, was won- 
dering within himself why his sister, as was 
her custom when he was behind time, did not 
chide him for his delay. This she wouldn't 
have failed to do had not her thoughts been 
fixed On the letter lying snugly in one corner 
of her capacious pocket. 

At the time William Fielding handed it to 
her, her curiosity was but little excited; but 
now, as she recalled to mind the black seal, she 
began to balance different probabilities which 
presented themseives to her mind. Either 
Ada’s child or her late husband’s brother, who 
went to Cuba a few years previously, might be 
dead. As Elder Fleetwood moved back from 
the table, she handed him the letter, saying, 
as she did so:— 

“ Here ’s a letter from Ada.” 

“This isn’t Ada’s writing,” said he, looking 
at the superscription. As he spoke, he noticed 
the black seal. His countenance changed, and 
he broke the seal with an unsteady hand. The 
contents of the letter were brief and soon read. 

“Wal, what ’s the news?” inquired his sister. 

“ Ada is dead.”’ 

“Why, it doesn’t seem possible. It isn’t 
more than three weeks since she wrote, and 
she said then that she’d been sewin’ all day.’’ 

“Trying to sew is what I think she said. Her 
lot proved a hard one. How glad I am that I 
sent her a little money in my last letter.” 

He did not utter this consolatary reflection, it 
only passed through his mind. 

‘*She had no one to blame but herself,”” was 
Mrs. Maxwell’s rejoinder. ‘She might ’ave 
had Squire Hardhack, the richest man in the 
place. But no, there was on’y one anywhere 
around that would do for her, and that was 
Charles Derwent.” 

*« And he was in every respect worthy of her. 
He had talent, energy, and perseverance. He 
was in good business, and in a fair way not 
only to obtain a competence, but wealth. His 
early and sudden death could not be f "had 

“ Tsay that the marriage was an imprudent 
one—awful imprudent. I shall al’ays maintain 
that p’int as long as I’ve the breath of life. 
But you hav’n’t told me yet who writ the letter 
to you.” 

“lt is from a woman who says she is poor, 
bat, as I should judge by the way she writes, a 
benevolent, Christian woman. She says she 
was with Ada the last part of her sickness and 
when she died.” 

“Is there anything said about the child ?”’ 

“Yes; it was Ada’s dying request that she 
should live here.” 

“She is about four years old, isn’t she?” 

‘Nearly four, if I rightly remember.” 

“Wal, I s’pose I ain't to have any voice in 
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the matter. I ain't of enough consequence for 
that; but ef I should say what I think, I should 
say we can’t have her here.” 

Elder Fleetwood did not speak till he had 
again referred to the letter. “I perceive,” he 
then said, ‘‘that this was written nearly two 
weeks ago. It must have been detained on the 
way. The detention may have been provi- 
dential.” 

‘Why do you think so?” 

“Because if there was no answer received 
within a week or ten days, the writer says it 
will be taken for granted that Ada’s request 
will be complied with, and the child will be 
sent.” 

“You say that you think it was a benevolent 
Christian woman who sent the letter. Better 
say a sly, crafty one. "Twas kept back on pur- 

1 know ’twas.”’ 

“‘The postmark speaks for itself.” 

“Tf she comes, she sha’n’t stay here, on’y 
while I can look around and find a piace for 
her.” 

“Very well. I think that Mrs. Marlowe or 
Mrs. Fielding will be willing to take her fora 
reasonable compensation, and either of them I 
know will take good care of her.” 

“I hope you don’t think of paying for her 
board. You are under no obligations to main- 
tain her. Ef noone can be found that’s wil- 
lin’ to take her without pay, she can be sent to 
the place pervided for the poor and destitute.” 

“* Ada’s child will never be sent there while 
I have health and strength to work.” 

Mr. Fleetwood, though so grave, sober, and 
taciturn, that some thought him hard and 
stern, was a peace-loving man, possessing a 
large.share of that refined sensitiveness which 
shrinks from inflicting pain on others, when 
concession, though adverse to his own feelings, 
did not interfere with duty. When it did, he 
was prompt, straightforward, and firm. This 
Mrs. Maxwell knew. 

“The little girl is my cousin, isn’t she, fath- 
er?” asked Algernon. 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Tam so glad she is coming. I knowI shall 
like her. Ido hope she will come to-day.” 

“I shouldn’t think strange if she did,”’ said 
his father. 

What he said encouraged Algernon, so he 
went and looked out of the window. Ina few 
minutes he exclaimed :— 

“She’s coming now; I know sheis. Look, 
father! do.” 

He did as his son requested, and in the dis- 
tance was a horseman approaching. Before 
long it could be seen that the man had some- 
thing front of him, but whether a child or a 
large bundle, they could not certainly tell. 
Even when only a few rods distant, whatever 
it was, was concealed by so many wrappings, 
that Algernon had some misgivings about the 
matter, till the man drew up near the house. 





“She ’s come—my little cousin has come!’’ 
Algernon then exclaimed, as with light and 
eager steps he ran and opened the door, where 
he stood with a deference more common to the 
younger members of a family in those primi- 
tive times than at present, for his father to 
precede him. 

Mrs. Maxwell stood erect, still, and with lips 
firmly compressed, in a remote part of the room, 
when her brother re-entered with their late sis- 
ter’s child in his arms. 

The little girl’s face was pale and thin, and 
her large, dark eyes, that looked out from 
among the folds of a woman’s lamb-skin cloak, 
which the man who brought her had wrapped 
around her to shield her from a heavy, insinu- 
ating mist, which had been falling for the last 
half hour, had a kind of seared look, as they 
turned towards her aunt, as if she felt the cold, 
Jeaden eyes that met hers, crushing her with 
their weight. 

“Don’t let me go to her,” said she, clasping 
her little arms around her unele’s neck. “I 
want to stay with you, and mamma’s gone 
away. Idon’t know what made her go away 
and leave her little Edie, do you?” 

‘The angels wanted her in heaven, dear.” 

“T wish they wanted metoo. I know mamma 
would like to have me come to her.’’ 

** Algernon,” said Mr. Fleetwood, “you must 
take your little cousin and let her sit with you, 
while I go and put this gentleman’s horse into 
the stable.” 

**I will go and help you,” said the man, ris- 
ing. 

So Mr. Fleetwood resigned the care of the 
child to his son, and they withdrew together. 

There was a kind of magnetism in Algernon’s 
bright, smiling face which made her willing to 
be transferred to him. Taking his place on the 
settle, he removed from her head a blue silk 
bonnet ; a pretty, dainty affair, which had been 
made by her mother. 

‘Look, aunt—do look, and see what beauti- 
ful curls she has!’’ 

‘* Well, for my part, I never did like the looks 
of red hair, nor never shall.” 

“It isn’t red. It’s the color of gold, and 
shines like it.” 

‘Be done with your nonsense ; I wont’t have 
it. You’d make a fool of yourself, and her 
too, if I’d let you.” 

Algernon’s thoughts were too much absorbed 
by his little cousin, to be much disturbed by 
his aunt’s harshness. Like his Uncle Ralph, he 
loved, almost reverenced whatever was beau- 
tiful, and he touched her curls with his sun- 
browned fingers, lightly and lovingly. 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

** Algernon ; but that’s a hard name for you 
to speak, so you may call me Algy.”” Impelled 
by an irresistible impulse, he kissed her cheek, 
to which excitement had given a faint, rosy 
glow. 


* 
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‘“* Mamma kissed me when she was going away 
to live with the angels.” 

“Did she?” 

“Yes, and then I cried and went to sleep, 
and when I waked up she was gone. She'll 
never come back any more. Don’t it make 
you feel bad, Algy? It does me,” and her lips 
quivered, and tears started to her eyes, as the 
yearning for mother-love grew strong in her 
little heart. 

Tears were in the boy’s eyes, as he answered 
her. “Yes, dear; I’m sorry she had to go 
away. Kind of sorry, I mean,” his: conscien- 
tiousness being slightly wounded by this unre- 
served admission ; and he hastened to add, 
“if she hadn’t gone, you wouldn’t have come 
here.”’ 

“Well, she won’t stay here long, if I have 
my way, I can tell you that,” said Mrs. Max- 
well. 

“Where have we got to go to?” said little 
Edith, looking up wistfully into Algernon’s 
face, and seeming to have no doubt but that 
wherever he went she should go too, 

“T rather think we sha’n’t go far,’’ was his 
answer. 

This seemed to satisfy her, and nestling to 
him more closely, she soon dropped to sleep. 





CHAPTER V 
“Life went a Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young.” 

WHEN Mr. Fleetwood, accompanied by the 
stranger, came into the house, he went to the 
sleeping child and looked at her. How many 
dead May-days with their pastures of soft green 
grass, golden dandelions, and blue violets, were 
revivified by the sight of that little face, so like 
his sister Ada’s when she was a child, and when 
with her tiny rush basket he had woven for her 
to hold her flowers, she used to go a Maying 
with him. They pass before him with al! their 
freshness and bloom. The bluebird that had 
built her nest in the holluw tree glances by, as 
she returns to her little brood, who rejoice 
when they hear the soft whirr of her wings; 
while near by, perched on a wide-spreading 
oak, her mate thrills the air with his song, full 
of a sweet, delicious clearness he never heard 
in any other bird’s song. Even the spicy scent 
of the leaf-buds, when he and his little sister 
used to sit together on the smooth, flat rock be- 
neath that sturdy oak, and ‘drink water from 
the last year’s acorn-cups, seemed to be float- 
ing around him. 

He stood and dreamed this little dream with 
a kind of morning-star radiance beaming from 
his face. Then the brightness vanished, and 
for a few seconds he remained where he was, 
with calm, unchanging countenance, save that 
once or twice a slight tremor stirred his lips. 
His emotion was not of that kind which in man 


or woman often rises to the eyes and runs over 
in tears, or to the lips and flows forth in words. 
It was far down in the inner sanctuary of his 
heart, and was made up of rills fed by the bit- 
ter waters of Marah. The few white lilies 
floating on their noiseless currents were dead. 
He could see stains of blood on their withered 
leaves—stains of the life-blood, wrung drop by 
drop from the poor heart, now lying still and 
cold beneath the June violets. Though he 
tried to console himself with the thought that 
the struggling heart was peaceful now, with 
the hands folded meekly above it. which had 
toiled so many days of weariness and sorrow 
to earn bread for the child she knew would 
soon be motherless, his mind was not then in 
a state of mind to accept consolation. Those 
silent rills of feeling could not have remained 
silent much longer. They began to swell and 
surge and push the blood upwards. It was al- 
ready burning his cheeks. 

The child smiled in her sleep. It made him 
remember where he was, and he felt half afraid 
that he had betrayed some thoughts or emo- 
tions to Mr. Woodburn, the stranger guest, 
which, sacred to himself, would lose their fine- 
ness and delicacy by being drawn forth into 
open daylight. They might even be twisted 
and distorted until they seemed like something 
to excite ridicule rather than to win sympathy. 
In this Mr. Fleetwood, with his toil-hardened 
hands, and face embrowned with sun and wind, 
from laboring on his farm was exclusive. No- 
body—not excepting himself—could tell how it 
had been done, but he had read a good many 
books, mostly from the library of Mr. Beal, the 
pastor of the parish where he lived, and all 
books have some kind of flavor and aroma, 
though much of it, no doubt, is weak and in- 
sipid. Sometimes this weaknéss and insipidity 
does not remain in the mind at all, but passes 
off, as it were, into some separate conduit by a 
kind of insensible evaporation, leaving all the 
strength and spirit behind. Such minds are as 
good as a still to throw off the weak and retain 
the strong, and Mr. Fleetwood’s was one of 
them. 

And Mrs. Maxwell—should not she be re- 
garded with pity rather than anger? People 
of such stolid, coarse, ignoble natures should 
be hated rather than pitied, some may say. 
But we pity the blind man who, thongh he has 
heard of Orion, and the sweet infiuences of the 
Pleiades, never saw a starry sky, a golden sun- 
set, or the gray dawn as it kindles its glowing 
fires in the east: Yet, after all, blind eyes are 
not so bad as a blind heart. Of the latter it may 
be said, eyes they have, but they see not. That 
beauty of character which raises its possessor 
| above the sordid meanness which, never losing 
| its hold of the muck-rake, always keeps its 

eyes on the vile, foul mass ft scrapes together, 





| can never be found in the lower scales of hu- 
manity. 
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How, then, could Mrs. Maxwell have her 
heart drawn towards a little child? What to 
her were the soft, brown eyes, with their wist- 
ful look, the sweet lips, bright as rosebuds, or 
the golden curis, whose beauty entered Alger- 
non’s heart like rays of sunshine? What to 
her were these, or any of those innocent, win- 
ning ways, given to children, no doubt, to make 
even their helplessness a passport to the heart, 
and serve as a means to elicit pity when every 
mouthful of bread the child would eat, every 
inch of clothing she would wear must be sub- 
tracted from what, otherwise, in the course of 
time might belong to—she roused herself from 
her revery with a start. She had so far forgot- 
ten herself as to come near putting into words 
what she did not intend should ever be spoken 
or written. 

By something too subtle to be expressed in 
language, or by manual sign, Mr. Fleetwood 
soon found that though their guest was a prac- 
tical farmer, he did not in the spring plant his 
heart with his corn and potatoes, or in the au- 
tumn store it away in bins and barrels. He 
had grooves in his mind, where thoughts which 
had nothing to do with hoes or ploughshares, 
could glide along like a singing brook, and 
could nestle in little snug, out-of-the-way 
places, which were flushed with the bloom of 
flowers, and full of delicious perfumes. He 
had a thorough conviction that a full-foliaged 
maple, or a grand old oak, with their rustling 
eloquence, possesses higher claims to beauty 
than when sawn into timber, or when ready to 
be carried to market in piles, each containing 
one hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet. 
There seemed to be even a possibility that the 
song of a black bird or bobolink might be mu- 
sical to his ear, though the oxygen that in- 
spired the blithe little hearts to vent their joy 
in such golden drops and flashes of melody 
was evolved from grain pilfered by the clever 
little thieves from his own fields. 

Mr. Woodburn (that was the man’s name) 
found, on seating himself at the supper table, 
that besides the acids, to give zest to the meal, 
consisting of pickled cucumbers, and what Mrs. 
Maxwell called “‘b’iled apple-sass,’’ there were 
plenty of sour looks behind the black earthen 
teapot containing a well-diluted extract of the 
herb that ‘‘cheers but not inebriates.”’ But his 
teeth were not set on edge by the last-named 
acid, for looks of that description did not reach 
the same sensitive nerves as they would if dis- 
pensed at his own table. He pitied Mr. Fleet- 
wood, he pitied the woman stiil more, for he 
had studied mankind enough to know that 
sour-hearted, unsympathetic people are always 
miserable. 

‘“Mr. Fleetwood,’’ said he, ‘“‘I believe that 
the mother of the child I brought with me was 
your sister ?”’ 

“Yes, and a very dear sister she was, too. 

VOL. LXxxix.—9 


She was the youngest of the family—ten years 
| younger than I am.”’ 

**And you were no less dear to Aer. She 

| used to talk about you to the woman who took 

care of her, the last two weeks of her life, a 
great deal. She often spoke of you to my wife, 
too. Iwas glad for her own sake that she did. 
It was a comfort to her to feel that there was 
some one in the world of her own kin, though 
circumstances constrained them to live apart, 
who cared for her.”’ 

‘*Her lot was hard.” 

‘* Yes, hard in one sense, yet while her health 
remained tolerably good, her life had much 
sunshine in it.’’ 

“How could it have, when day after day and 
week after week she sat solitary, earning her 
daily bread by her daily toil?” 

"Twas no harder for her to work than it is 
for me,”’ said Mrs. Maxwell, curtly. 

‘*T suppose not, when her health was sound,”’ 
said Mr. Woodburn ;’”’ but it never was sound 
after I knew anything about her. Her hus- 
band had then been dead nearly a year. What 
he left was trifling, for though he was in a fdir 
way to acquire property, there had not been 
time enough for him todo so. Her work the 
last year of her life was much too hard; but 
Mr. Fleetwood, she did not sit solitary,’ and 
he looked towards the sleeping child. 

‘* Yes, [know,” replied Mr. Fleetwood ; “ but 
the long, dreary evenings, when the child slept, 
then she must have been very lonely.” 

“That is just what I said to my wife.’’ 

** And what did she say in return?” 

‘That if I only had the power to comprehend 

a mother’s heart I should think differently, and 
that Ada Derwent’s life held within it a dearer 
life—one which always made its presence felt. 
It gave her strength, courage, persistency— 
almost cheerfulness. There were times when 
earth seemed to her to be fullof heaven. Speak- 
ing one day of her child, shesaid: ‘I often think 
how Christ, when on earth, took little children 
in his arms and blessed them. The thought 
comforts me, for I know that heis the same now 
as he was then, and won’t forget to bless her. 
I can trust him, who has promised to be a father 
to the fatherless, and has said that when father 
and mother forsake thee, the Lord will take 
thee up. My little Edie has no father here— 
soon she will have no mother; but I think of 
the time when she will meet both father and 
mother in heaven. The thought brightens and 
gives double value to the hope which looks be- 
yond the narrow bound of mortality.’ It is 
Mrs. Woodburn’s belief that your sister would 
not have lasted so long, by several months, had 
it not been for this silent, daily renovation. 
The strong, loving heart sustained the failing 
body.’” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“Long but not loud is the memory of the gone.” 


WHEN all had risen from the table, Mr. 
Woodburn brought forward a portmanteau. 
‘*My wife,’’ said he, “‘told me that it contained 
all the clothing of any value which belongs to 
the child; also her mother’s Bible, and a few 
other books.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Mrs. Maxwell, muttering be- 
tween her teeth, ‘‘there’s a parcel of books for 
a clutter, I’ll warrant. What’s become of her 
mother’s clothes? I should like to know that.’ 

“‘T understood that, with the exception of a 
shawl, Mrs. Derwent gave them to the woman 
who took care of her the last two weeks of her 
life.’’ 

“‘She was mighty tender-hearted, I do de- 
clare, to rob her own child.’ 

“The clothing was of little value, and it was 
her only means of recompensing the woman, 
who depends on her own labor for a livelihood.’’ 

Mr. Fleetwood and his guest soon seated 
themselves apart, for the former wished to 
hear more about his sister. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Maxwell addressed herself vigorously to the 
task of washing dishes and putting things to 
rights, that she might have opportunity to exa- 
mine the contents of the portmanteau. 

The first thing that presented itself was the 
shawl alluded to by Mr. Woodburn. It was 
silk, of a rich purple once, but now somewhat 
faded. There was a vine of bright-colored 
flowers running around the edge, and a bou- 
quet of flowers and green leaves in each corner. 
Sea captains used sometimes to bring home such 
shawls to their wives or sweethearts, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Though the colors 
retained much of their pristine freshness, the 
thievish fingers of Time had been picking softly 
and stealthily at the woof, leaving bare the warp 
in some places, into which had been twisted 
stamina and endurance at the expense of soft- 
ness and sheen. Mrs. Maxwell snatched it up 
and held it so that the light of the candle would 
filter through it. 

‘“ Worn thin as a strainer—ain’t worth a shil- 
lin’! ’Twon’t do me nor the child the least bit 
of good! ’Tis fit for nothin’ but the rag-bag! 
I think if it had belonged to me it wouldn’t be 
in sich a wretched plight as this,’’ soliloquized 
Mrs. Maxwell. ‘Ada was al’ays careless and 
extravagant,’’ and with a motion expressive of 
anger, she threw the shawl over the back of a 
ehair. 

As she did so it caught Mr. Fleetwood’s eye. 
Tenderly, almost reverently, he removed it. 
‘“‘T remember the first time Ada ever wore it,’”’ 
said he, to Mr. Woodburn. “It had been lying 
in the drawer she called hers, four or five years. 
She was only eight years old when Captain 
West, an old friend of our father, gave it to 
her. It was soon after his wife died, and we 
all knew it was because she used to play with 








his little boy, and, young as she was, take good 
care of him when Mrs. West was sick, though 
he didn’t say ’twas for that. I don’t believe 
that I’ve thought of her before for half-a-dozen 
years, as she looked that bright morning, with 
this shawl over her shoulders, which, with their 
graceful slope, was just right for a shawl, and 


with her pleasant, happy face, shaded by a | 


pretty hat, with green leaves and red rosebuds 
around the crown.’’ 

‘“What a fuss you do make, Reuben Fileet- 
wood, about that old rag of a shawl. I’m sur- 


' prised that you should suffer your mind to run 


on sech vanities. J think it is sinful.” 

Mr. Fleetwood, without regarding the remark 
thrown in by his sister, went on to say :— 

“T like to search among old memories. I am 
always rewarded by finding, now and then, 
among the dead, faded leaves a spray still 
fresh and green, or some simple flower which 
had been kept from withering by life’s morn- 
ing dew held in its heart. If I were a painter, 
I would put Ada’s picture on canvas, just as 
she looked that day.” 

It was something strange for Mr. Fleet- 
wood, naturally so reserved, to speak freely of 
his own feelings. But when such people do 
speak of themselves, giving scope to their emo- 
tional nature—as may have been noticed—it is 
often in a manner so free, open, and ebullient, 
as to go far beyond what would be expressed 
by those whose words slide from them with 
little or no restraint. What Mr. Woodburn 
had said of his sister had proved the key to un- 
lock the hidden springs of his heart. 

For a few moments after Mr. Fleetwood had 
ceased speaking, he regarded the shaw! with a 
sad, wistful look; then, preparatory to folding 
it, he began to smooth it out in a cautious, gin- 
gerly way, as if he scarcely dared trust his 
large, brown hands to fold what to him, though 
frayed and frail, was still so precious. He 
however succeeded in folding it—very nicely 
too—when placing it on his knee, he spread his 
hand over it in a kind of tender, protecting way, 
which had a great deal of quiet pathos in it. 

“If you ’ve done fumbling over that old rag 
of a shawl give it to me, so that I can put it 
away, and not have it around here for a clut- 
ter,’’ said Mrs. Maxwell, holding out her hand 
to take it. 

“No, Deborah, let it be.” 

“I desire to know what on airth you ’re goin’ 
to do with it.”’ 

“Oh, I’ll take care of it.’’ 

“Yes, I guess you will. I know the way you 
take care of things. Now, Reuben Fleetwood, 
if you think I’m goin’ to have that old shaw] 
throwin’ around, you’re mistaken. If you ’H 
believe me, Mr. Woodburn, he’d as soon put 
it on the table in the spare-room as anywhere.”’ 

“You needn’t be afraid, Deborah. I shall 
keep it in my blue chest, very choice. There’s 
plenty of room.” 
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A scornful curl of her lip was the only an- 
swer she deigned to give. She then went on 
examining the contents of the portmanteau. 
**Well,” said she, when she had removed the 
last article, ‘‘a more worthless mess of rubbish 
was never seen.’”’ As she spoke, with a spite- 
ful jerk she snapped the string wound around a 
little parcel which she took to be some pieces of 
cambric. Something wrapped in white paper 
slipped out and fell to the floor. She picked it 
up, and found it contained some hard substance. 
Casting a furtive glance towards her brother, 
and perceiving that he was attentively listen- 
ing to something Mr. Woodburn was saying to 
him, without examining it, she slipped it into 
her pocket. She soon took a candle and went 
into the next room. When there she found 
that the paper enveloped a small pearl box en- 
chased with gold. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if there was a goold 
necklace in it,’’ was the thought that passed 
through her mind. Ada sartainly had one, 
when she was a gal. I al’ays s’posed she sold 
it, she pertended to be so destitute, to get money 
to buy bread with.’”’ She eagerly opened it. 
No, there was no gold there, but there was a 
red rose and a few sweet-scented violets, which 
had been nicely pressed, and were carefully 
inclosed in smooth white paper. On it was 
written :— 


“Edie, my little daughter, you must always 
keep these faded flowers, for they were your 
father’s last gift to me, your mother, who must 
soon leave you. We, then, your father and I— 
as I trust—shall be together in heaven, where 
we can, though unseen, watch over our darling 
child. ApDA DERWENT.” 


Another bit of folded paper was found to con- 
tain two kinds of hair braided together. One 
was a rich brown, which looked as if it had 
been steeped in liquid gold; the other, a shin- 
ing black, like the plumage of a raven’s throat, 
when the sunshine glosses it with gleams of 
purple lustre. They were braided in such a 
manner as to make the black hair like a setting 
of jet round the golden-tinged bronze. 

‘*The black hair is some of that poor, shift- 
less Derwent’s hair, I’ve no doubt,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘I don’t know but I’d save Ada’s 
hair for the child’s sake, if it warn’t all tangled 
in with his. Now, it shall be sarved the same 
as the old dried-up flowers. The first chance 
I get, I’1l burn all of ’em.” 

She thought not of the hand, now cold and 
still, by which they had been so carefully placed 
in the pearl box, or the darkened eyes that used 
to look on them so fondly. 

At this moment she heard some one approach 
the door. It was Algernon’s step, and she put 
them aside, to prevent him from seeing them, 
‘“‘What do you want?” said she, sharply, as he 
entered the room. 

“Nothing, only to tell you that my little cou- 
sin has waked up.” 





‘‘Well, that’s somethin’ worth knowin’, I 
should say.”” 

“She hasn’t had any supper.”’ 

**T s’pose nobody but me can give her a piece 
of bread. I should like to be allowed a min- 
ute’s peace, but I sha’n’t, now that child’s come 
here for a plague.’’ 

“Oh, [know what I’lldo; I’ll give her some 
bread and milk,’’ and well pleased with the 
thought, he hastened to leave the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Fraternal love hath drawn you to one centre— 
COLERIDGE. 

“WILLIAM— William Fielding, come this 
way; I want to tell you something,” said Al- 
gernon, pulling him by the sleeve, so as to 
draw him to a more remote part of the room, 
where a staid, elderly woman was measuring 
some tape his aunt had sent him to purchase, 
which, together with pins, needles, sewing silk, 
and a few other articles she kept for sale to ao- 
commodate the neighbors. 

‘Well, what is it?’’ asked William. 

“You don’t know who’s at our house, do 
you?” 

“No. Whois?’ 

‘‘Somebody that arrived only about an hour 
after you brought that letter yesterday. Her 
name is Edith Derwent.” ; 

“Oh, I know! ’Tis your aunt I’ve heard 
you speak of.” 

“No, ’tisn’t. Her name was Ada, and she’s 
dead. It is her little girl. She’s only four 
years old, and she is about the prettiest child 
I ever saw.” 

‘She isn’t prettier than my little sister Al- 
ice, is she?’’ 

“No, but she’s full as pretty. You must 
come and see for yourself. She’s a little 
homesick now. She seems afraid of Aunt 
Deborah, and you know that neither father 
nor I can stay in the house much.”’ 

William did not think it strange that she 
should be afraid of Mrs. Maxwell ; but he was 
a disereet boy, and did noi say so. 

‘She cried last night,’’ Algernon went on to 
say, “when aunt put her to bed, and I wanted 
to go and sit by her till she went to sleep; but 
aunt wouldn’t let me. She said ’twould spoil 
her to make such a baby of her. It made me 
feel bad to hear her cry away in the dark, all: 
alone. I stole into the room softly this morn- 
ing, so as not to wake her, just to look at her 
before I came away. I wish you could have 
seen her. She looked pale last night, but this 
morning her cheeks were like red roses, with a 
kind of fresh look in ’em, prettier than any- 
thing I ever saw. I guess she was dreaming 
that she was with her mother and the angels, 
she looked so smiling and happy.”’ 

“T’ll goover and see her this evening, if I 
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can, for I should like to see a child handsome 
as our Alice is.”’ 

“You mustn’t wait till evening. Aunt will 
make her go to bed as soon as it is dark.” 

“Well, it is Saturday, so there’s no school 
this afternoon. I will try to run over after 
dinner.”’ 

**T wish I could go to school.’’ 

“Why don’t you? Isn’t your father will- 
ing?” 

‘Yes, but aunt thinks it is wrong for him to 
let me go; calls it letting me misspend my 
time, and father hates to have her fretting 
about it all the time. How do you like the 
schoolmaster ?”’ 

‘First rate ; but some of the scholars don’t, 
because they think he’s too strict.’’ 

William Fielding’s curiosity to see little 
Edith Derwent, at first rather languid, grew 
more and more eager the longer he thought 
about it. To him there was never a child so 
beautiful as his sister Alice. He did not be- 
lieve there could be. It was a point which by 
the use of his own eyes could be settled, and 
he would do it at once. 

The task of shelling a bushel of corn, which 
must first be done, was performed with great 
despatch. Then, brushing his dark, wavy hair, 
till it looked glossy as the swallows’ wings 
flying in circles around the barn ; and donning 
his best jacket, but little the worse for wear, 
he put a large red apple of delicious flavor into 
one of the pockets, and some hazlenuts, ripened 
to a mellow brown, in another, to propitiate 
the good will of the little stranger. With the 
full and free consent of his parents, who were 
always glad to have their son avail himself of 
any innocent recreation that might offer, he 
took his way over the fields and pastures to 
the domicil of Mr. Fleetwood. He found Al- 
gernon at the barn, who was glad to see him, 
as might well be supposed, as at the best, fora 
boy of naturally exuberant spirits, his life was 
somewhat lonely. 

“I’ve got to finish threshing these beans, 
and to fodder the cattle, and then, William, 1 
can go into the house with you. We shall 
have a grand good time, for Aunt Deborah, 
who has a web of tow and linen cloth to get 
into the loom to-morrow, hasn’t any sley that’s 
suitable, and is going over to Mrs. Marlowe’s 
to see if she has one that will do.” 

“Come, Algernon; while you finish the 
beans, I will pitch some hay off of the scaffold, 
and feed the cattle.” yy 

“I shall be glad to have you; ’twill be a 
great help tome. To confess the truth, I’ve 
worked so hard to gain a little time that I’m 
rather tired. Throw down some of the best 
hay, William. We are working our oxen hard 
now, but father was obliged to go away this 
afternoon, so he told me to give them extra 
hay, and not turn them out with the rest of the 
cattle.”’ 








The two boys addressed themselves te their 
respective tasks in silence. Each did his best, 
and they were nearly completed, when Mrs. 
Maxwell’s voice was heard calling Algernon in 
sharp, emphatic tones. He answered her, to 
let her know that he heard her. 

**Are you goin’ to be all day doin’ up a few 
chores ?”’ said she. 

* Almost dope,”’ replied Algernon. 

*“That’s encouragin’. 1 expected ’twas go- 
in’ to take you till pitch dark. Boys wouldn’t 
have been thought much of in my young days, 
if they ’d been as slow moulded and shiftless 
as they are now.”’ 

When they had finished, they went to the 
house, and found that she was preparing to go 
to Mrs. Marlowe’s. Atsight of Algernon, who 
entered first, little Edith started up, uttered a 
ery of joy, and with eyes brimming with a 
sunny light ran towards him with outstretched 
arms. But when, close behind him, she saw 
William Fielding, she shrank back with a shy, 
timid look. He, however, had seen the way 
she ran across the floor to meet Algernon, and 
that it had in it a buoyancy, a lightness and 
grace, such as he had never before seen. It 
seemed to him, free and airy as a bird on the 
wing, and imparted to her a charm, an inno- 
cent fascination that was indescribable. 

The sweet face of his little sister Alice was 
as beautiful as hers; more so, he was inclined 
to believe; but those flittering, evanescent, 
ever-recurring motions, like those of flower- 
sprays coquetting with the summer breeze— 
whence came they? Their witchery he felt, 
but the fairy fingers that wove the spell were 
invisible. 

“Tt looks terribly poverty-struck,” said Mrs. 
Maxwell, ‘‘don’t you think so, William, to see 
a child dressed up in a pink chintz gound, now 
it’s gettin’ along towards the fall of the year? 
Jest as soon as 1 can, I’m goin’ to make her a 
good, strong, home-spun one, for her to idle 
*round in. I think *twill look a great deal 
better than this one does.”’ 

“Maybe so. I suppose I’m no judge of such 
things ; but that pretty gown, with the ruffle 
around the neck, don’t look poverty-struck to 
me, anyhow. I think she looks just as pretty 
as can be.” 

And this commonplace expression was the 
best he could find, to describe the fullest reali- 
zation he ever experienced, of those vague pic- 
tures of the beautiful, which often of a summer 
twilight, when bright spirits seemed to be look- 
ing out of their bowers in the west, and when, 
in a low, melodious chant, their voices seemed 
borne to him on etherial wings from their ra- 
diant homes, came like some enchanting vision 
to charm the dreamy solitude. 

“Pretty as can be. Now I do wonder at 
you, Will Fieldin’,” said Mrs. Maxwell, tying 
the strings of her large, scoop-like bonnet, with 
an energy which threatened their demolition. 
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**T don’t think she’s a mite purty, and I’m 
sorry”’—going up to him and lowering her 
voice—“that you praised her so. *Twill make 
her proud as Lucifer. And now, Will, I’m 
goin’ to tell you what I think about you.” 

**Well, what do you think?’’ 

“‘Now, I tell you, I ain’t goin’ to mince the 
matter. It’s my way to speak right out.” 

“Very well.”’ 

“‘Y say very well, too, for ’tis the best way 
to speak out, and I’m goin’ to tell you that 
your father and mother are sp’ilin’ you.” 

**How so?” 

““Why, they let you pore over your books, 
when you ought to be at work. It’s a wicked 
thing for a boy, as old and big as you are, to 
idle away his time, and sp’ile his eyes into the 
bargain, when he might be airnin’ somethin’. 
I should feel awful condemned, if I had a boy 
of your age, to let him do so. If I had my 
way, there wouldn’t be a book in the house, 
on’y the Bible, Psalter, catechism, and alma- 
nac. That’s enough for anybody, that don’t 
mean to bea minister. Now here’s Algernon. 
He has an awful hankerin’ arter books; but if 
he lives, he’ll do more good ploughin’ than 
preachin’, accordin’ to my way of thinkin’, and 
I shall do all Ican to make his father of the 
same opinion. Now that I’ve said my say, 
I’ll be goin’ along. But I want you to remem- 
ber, William, that you are sarvin’ Satan when 
you steal away by yourself and read nonsensi- 
eal books. Will you promise to remember 
what I’ve said to you, William ?’’ 

**T will; my memory is good.” 

“T wish, Alge, that you would promise, 
too.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, my memory is as good as his !”” 

“‘That’s some comfort. I feel now as if I’d 
done my duty. There, I do declare I must 
hurry off, or I shall get belated. Algernon, 
now William is here, if he’s a mind to take 
hold with you, you might get a couple of 
bushels of corn shelled this arternoon. We’re 
al’ays behind hand. But, at any rate, don’t 
forget to do up the chores if your father don’t 
get home in season. I wish they wouldn’t 
choose him to help transact the town business, 
for he’s so silly that he serves without askin’ 
any pay. He’d better be at home to work. 
Now don’t let that youngun get into mischief 
while I’m gone. I mean to be back in an 
hour.”’ 

“She’s gone at last,’’ said William, with a 
long sigh of relief. 

“Yes, and 1’m glad sheis. But do you think 
we did just right to let her believe that we are 
going to do as she thinks we ought to about 
reading ?’’ 

“We didn’t say that we would. We only 
told her that we could remember what she 
said. She thought she had done her duty, and 
that will bea comfort to her, Isuppose. But 
if I’m any judge, my father and mother are 





better Christians than she is, and I shall listen 
to their advice about such matters rather than 
hers.” 

** And I will listen to my father’s. I’m now 
reading history, and Aunt Deborah calls it 
wasting my precious time. She thinks the 
same of everything, except work. Father 
likes to have me read. Anyhow, we’ll havea 
good time now. What shall we do, William? 
It must be something that will please Edie, 
you know.” 

“Oh!” replied William, giving her the red 
apple he had brought for her, and emptying 
the hazelnuts into her lap, which made her 
eyes dance with delight, ‘‘ we will make believe 
that Edith is a princess, and that I am a prince, 
and you a great emperor from a distant land.”’ 

“And we’ll make believe that we live in a 
palace, all done off with shining jewels, like 
the one I read about in a book over to your 
house the other day.” 

And by the help of imagination, they did 
almost believe it. We only wish that real 
princes, queens, and emperors could feel as 
happy and free from care as the three children 
did, during the hour of Mrs. Maxwell’s absence. 
From that time, William Fielding and little 
Edith were fast friends. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“Tgnorance on stilts.” 

THE next time William saw Edith, the pink 
chintz which to him had appeared as charming 
as the silken robes embroidered with gems de- 
scribed in Eastern romance, and worn by some 
magnificent sultana, had given place to one 
made of cloth, commonly called salt and pep- 
per, from the warp being white, and the filling 
black. It was a coarse, stiff fabric; so much 
so that the sleeves, finished off with a clumsy 
binding of the same, had slightly chafed the 
child’s arms above the white, dimpled elbows, 
where they terminated. The clusters of soft, 
sunny curls, too, which had appeared to him 
more precious than threads of gold, were 
closely imprisoned under the meshes of a 
coarse, brown net of linen thread. It was 
only the almost tearful entreaties of Algernon, 
emphasized by his father’s firm, but quietly- 
expressed remonstrance, ‘“‘Deborah, you had 
better let the curls be,” that had saved them 
from being clipped from the child’s head, and 
consigned to the devouring coals under the 
forestick. 

Her feet—those little feet, which William 
had thought to himself, when he first saw 
them, were like those of a fairy, were encased 
in shoes, delicate, though much worn. These 
were superceded by some of thick, coarse 
leather. Algernon begged his aunt to have 
them made of material more pliant, but she 
told him that he wore such when he was four 
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year old, and that Ada Derwent’s young ’un 
was no better flesh and blood than he was. 
But the exquisite features and fine contour of 
her face remained unimpaired. Its brightness 
was a little dimmed, and her propensity to 
mirth, and her cheerful, innocent abandon 
slightly subdued; but they returned with all 
their freshness and brilliance at sight of Wil- 
liam Fielding. His. little sister Alice was as 
dear to him as ever, but the light of her eyes 
did not melt into his soul as that of Edith’s, 
nor did her voice, musical as it was, have the 
same ravishing sweetness. Edith’s made him 
think of the glad, silvery melody of the brook, 
on whose brink he dreamed his sweetest day- 
dreams, soothed by its merry song, as with 
wayward, capricious currents it danced and 
bubbled among the rocks and over the shining 
pebbles. 

These were quiet, precious interludes in Wil- 
liam’s life, which did not interfere with his 
daily labor, or damp his love for those active 
sports, so fascinating to all boys blessed with 
health and the requisite amount of bone and 
muscle. 

Edith was of so blithe and buoyant a nature, 
and possessed of so much stamina, so much 
latent power of endurance, that fragile as she 
appeared to be, and sensitive as she really was, 
she resembled those plants which in some mys- 
terious way preserve their sap and freshness 
intact, ready to rise from the dust in all their 
pristine beauty and vigor, whenever the iron 
heel which crushed and trampled them is re- 
moved. Her aunt’sscoldings and fault-findings 
never so depressed her, never so quenched that 
vivid spark, which can alone kindle into life 
the energies of the mind, as to do anything 
more than temporarily dishearten her. Ata 
later period she came to know that her aunt 
was one of those who 

“ View the world too insularly, as if 

No spiritual counterpart completed it, 

Consummating its meaning—rounding justice 

To perfection.” 
This she realized more and more as her reason- 
ing powers developed, penetrating with their 
light that misty nimbus which hovers around 
the unformed mind of the child, giving her 
glimpses of her own mental superiority ; a su- 
periority which made it easier for her to bear 
unreasonable reproaches. At present, how- 
ever, she was in a transition state. The light 
broke in upon her faintly and slowly. Yet her 
powers of endurance, physically and mentally, 
were steadily gaining strength, which, as a na- 
tural consequence, gave force and vigor to her 
will, but which, by a kind of innate, restraining 
delicacy, always stopped short of obstinacy. 

Mrs. Maxwell had sweet words for her some- 
times, of a certain kind, and fawning ways. 
Those who have read of the Roman who was 
besmeared with honey that he might be teased 
to death with insects, will understand what 








kind. This, for a dreary series of years, fret- 
ted and vexed her. It threatened, and did too 
often, to eliminate and bring into action the 
angry and bitter passions; but by that hidden 
process of moral alchemy by which “ tribula- 
tion worketh patience,’’ she proved it to be ‘‘a 
physic that’s bitter to sweet end.”’ 

Edith was willing to work—liked to, even, 
when she became old enough to reason the 
point; but she could never be driven into ac- 
cepting serfdom. If anybody could have done 
it her aunt could. She failed, and so far the 
girl was above sympathy. There was some- 
thing pathetic—though through the force of 
pride or ambition, she did it freely—in seeing 
her sit on the low form or on the door-step, if 
the weather was clear, bright, and warm, knit- 
ting four or five consecutive hours; long seam 
stockings for her uncle, or socks for Alger- 
non, with coarse, hard yarn, and coarse, heavy 
needles. Thirty-two purl, or sixty-four times 
round, was her prescribed day’s work, divided 
equally between the forenoon and afternoon. 
For a while it made the tips of her little fingers 
very sore, but her aunt said that she would get 
used to it, and she did. 

Meanwhile her kind, childish heart gathered 
comfort from knowing that she was working 
for her uncle and cousin, who she knew loved 
her as well as any one ever did or ever could, 
now that she who had left her last kiss upon 
her lips was gone to return no more. 

After a while the stent which could be ac- 
complished only by slow, painful, unremitting 
toil during eight hours, could be done in six. 
Now, she thought to herself, she could get time 
to read the picture-book that William Fielding 
had given her, full three weeks previously. 
Every day since then, whenever she could get 
a chance, she had peeped into the trunk where 
she kept her scanty wardrobe, and feasted her 
eyes with it, as with its paper covers mottled 
with all kinds of gay colors, brightened here 
and there with little dashes of gold, it lay on 
her one cambric pocket-handkerchief nicely 
folded, its snowy whiteness, as she found, 
throwing it into fine relief. 

Young as she was, if she could only have 
time, she could read the stories. So one day, 
when her aunt was busy in the dairy, and she 
had knit her sixty-four rounds, had rolled her 
work up and secured the needles from slipping 
by winding the yarn around them, she stole up 
to her little room in the attic. Though the par- 
tition that divided it from the larger portion of 
the garret, devoted to the drying of herbs and 
the storage of sundry boxes, containing coarse, 
heavy quilts, was of rough, unplaned boards, 
as was also the floor; and, although when she 
looked up from her little cot-bed, with its heavy, 
unsightly rag coverlet, and coarse tow and linen 
sheets, there was no white, smoothly-plastered 
ceiling to hide the rough beams angl rafters, to 
her it possessed a charm superior to any other 
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place in the house. There, when in obedience 
to her aunt’s mandate, she was obliged to go 
to bed, in colloquial phrase, ‘before it was 
dark under the table,’’ she was wont to rise 
and sit by the window while 

“The heavens were making room to hold the night ; 

The sevenfold heavens unfolding all their gates 

To let the stars out slowly.” 

As she watched them silently coming forth 
one by one, her pensive child-thoughts would 
gather form, and if not in the same language, 
in the same spirit, she would think :— 

“Who loves me? Dearest father, mother sweet, 

I speak the names out by myself, and make 
The silence shiver. 

Up in heaven I have my father with 

My mother’s face beside him in a beam 

Of heavenly light.” 

As was said, some sentences back, Edith, 
after finishing her stent, stole up to her little 
room in the attic. She had decided in her own 
mind to read the story of little Phebe and her 
lamb, the picture of which had given great play 
to her imagination, filling her mind with pleas- 
ant pastoral scenes, while her hands were busy 
with her knitting. Taking the book from the 
trunk with feelings akin to those a devotee 
might be supposed to experience when about to 
examine some sacredly treasured relic, she 
seated herself by the one small window, where 
the westering sun shone brightly in. Whata 
sensation of delight thrilled her heart as her 
eyes for a few moments lingered on the wood- 
cut illustrative of the story she intended t« read. 
After looking at the picture, she turned back 
to the fly-leaf, where, in a round, pains-taking 
hand, was written: ‘“‘ To Edith Derwent, from 
her friend, William Fielding.’’ She experi- 
enced no inconsiderable accession of dignity at 
the thought of his terming himself her friend. 
She repeated the words in a whisper several 
times, as she did so, tracing them with her 
finger. No doubt the writer had been con- 
scious of a similar feeling of exaltation at the 
time he wrote them, which, to say the least, 
was not diminished when, by her request, he ine 
terpreted their meaning—writing, if not print- 
ing, being to her as yet an occult art. With the 
words: ‘I sha’n’t have time to read it at all, 
if 1 don’t begin soon,’’ she turned to the story. 

She had come to the place slowly and care- 
fully, conning each word as she read, where a 
man driving a flock of sheep had just thrown a 
poor little lamb at Phebe’s feet, which tired 
and exhausted by being driven many miles in 
the hot sun, had fallen down. The man was 
telling Phebe that she might have the worth- 
less animal if she wanted it, when suddenly 
the door opened, and looking up, Edith saw 
her aunt. Obedient to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, she slipped the book under her little 
checked apron, but rot so quickly as to escape 
the quick eyes of her aunt. 

‘“‘What’s that yer hidin’ away?’ said Mrs. 
Maxwell, sharply. 








“A book.” 

**What kink of a book ?’”’ 

‘A picture book.”’ 

‘A picter book,” scornfully emphasizing the 
words. ‘How did you come by it?” 

‘Willie Fielding gave it te me.” 

“When?” 

‘*A good while ago.”’ 

“He did. Why didn’t you show it to me?’’ 

‘* Willie said’’—she stopped suddenly without 
finishing the sentence. 

‘*Well, what did he say?” 

‘**I guess he didn’t mean to have me tell.”’ 

“‘T mean to have youif he didn’t. Tell me 
quick, or you ’ll be sorry.’’ 

**I can’t.” 

**T shall see about that. I ain’t goin’ to have 
any sich underhand works where I have the 
handlin’ of things, I’ll let you know, and I’! 
let Will Fieldin’ know it too. Things have 
come to a purty pass, I should say. Did he 
say that you mustn’t tell me? Is that it?”’ 

Edith made no answer. 

“You little obstinate wretch, if you don’t 
tell me what that boy said, I’ll’’—she stopped 
short, choked with passion. 

*“T’m afraid to tell you. Isaid I wouldn’t, 
and it will be telling a lie if I do.” 

‘‘Mrs. Maxwell’s eyes blazed with anger, 
and she lifted her hand to strike the child on 
the head, but some secret influence restrained 
her. The blow was not given. Perhaps it was 
because Edith did not cringe nor tremble, but 
stood with a look firm and undaunted, strange 
to see in a child so young. Too y>oung—too 
young to be without a mother, and with no one 
to take a mother’s place. Mrs. Maxwell turned 
very pale. Even her lips were ashy white. 
After a little silence, which to Edith seemed 
many minutes, she spoke :— 

‘*Child!’’ said she, “‘I don’t know what you 
were suffered to come here for, ’thout ’twas to 
torment me. But while you stay, I’ll do my 
duty by you. Nobody shall have a chance to 
crow over me, and say I hav’n’t brought up 
Ady Derwent’s child asa Christian child ought 
to be brought up. And now I want you to re- 
member ’tis for yer good that I take this non- 
sensical book away from ye. I ain’t goin’ to 
have yer young mind p’isened by readin’ sech 
stuff.’’ As she spoke she grasped Edith’s hand, 
drew it from behind her apron, and took hold 
of the book. The child kept her fingers closed 
firmly over it. But what was the resistance of 
such small, slender fingers against the strong, 
muscular hand of her aunt? She wrenched it 
from her. 

**Do let me have it; oh, do, just long enough 
to finish the story about Phebe and her lamb!’’ 
she pleaded. 

** And who’s Phebe? Did you ever see her, 
or do you know where she lives?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Well, I know there never was any sich pair- 
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son. *Tisallalie. You’re mighty ‘feared of 
tellin’.a lie, or pertend you are, but you ain’t 
afeard to read lies, and that is jest as bad. The 
fire ’s the best place for trash like this.” 

“You won’t burn it up, aunt?’ 

“Won't I? You'll see if I won’t.”’ 

“‘Oh, my beautiful book !”’ and bursting into 
a passion of tears, she made a desperate attempt 
to recover her condemned treasure. 

“You bold, impudent little wretch. So you 
pertend to set up your will ag’inst mine, do 
you? Take that.’’ 

No invisible power restrained her this time, 
and the blow aimed at the child’s head sent 
her reeling across the room, where stumbling 
over the cricket she was accustomed to sit on, 
she fell, striking her forehead against the cor- 
ner of her trunk. She did not feel the blow; 
she did not then even know that she was hurt. 
But young as she was, a keen sense of injus- 
tice was roused and brought into action, caus- 
ing this cruel, unreasonable domination of her 
aunt to sting her almost to madness. 

Under the loving though firm rule of her 
mother, whom pow she saw only in her dreams, 
she did not know the meaning of insubordina- 
tion. Authority appeared in such sweet and 
gentle guise, that it was a pleasure to obey. 

Mrs. Maxwell did not stop to see if the child 
was hurt, but hurried from the room. Edith 
rose and stood upright, with every nerve braced 
to its utmost tension. Her hands were closed 
with such a straining clasp over the ends of 
her fingers, that her nails cut into the palms so 
as to leave purple marks. Her aunt’s footsteps 
struck sharply on her ear, as she went down 
stairs. Then, the door being left open, she 
could hear the drowsy, seething hum of the sap 
oozing from the red oak logs burning in the 
wide fireplace, now and then breaking into 
quick, fretful, sputtering jets of sound. 

At first she did not realize what it was. Sud- 
denly it occurred to her that it might be the 
fire, and the thought brought with it her aunt’s 
threat to burn the book. It broke the trance 
of angry passion, leaving her possessed of but 
one idea—to be present at the holocaust. Al- 
most at a single bound she gained the head of 
the stairs. How she gained the foot without 
injury to life and limb would be hard to tell. 
She saw her aunt standing before the fire with 
the book in her hand, the ruddy glow of the 
blaze bringing out all the splendor of the gayly- 
mottled, gilded cover. 

Another saw it too. William Fielding, un- 
seen by Mrs. Maxwell, had entered the room 
at the same moment Edith did. His eye took 
in the scene, but he did not comprehend it till 


he saw Mrs. Maxwell throw the book under, 


the forestick, and Edith with a shrill ery dart 
forward and try to save it. Her aunt, with 
angry threats, thrust her back. Then he saw 
that the child’s forehead was swollen and dis- 
colored, and her face stained with tears. 





At sight of him, without saying a word, Edith 
sprang forward and threw herself into his arms. 
Neither did he speak. He only sat down and 
placed her on his knee, her head, with the gold 
of the imprisoned curls gleaming softly through 
the coarse net, resting against him. Atintervals 
there was a convulsive, irrepressible sob, when 
he would tighten the clasp of his arms, and 
bend over her, so that she could feel his breath 
on her cheek. Now and then she raised her 
eyes to his and faintly smiled; and once she 
said, just above her breath: ‘‘ Willie, I’m glad 
you ’re holding me.” 

The truthful, confiding look of the little sor- 
rowful face, as he saw it then, was stereotyped 
on his memory. Many, many years afterward 
he could recall it to mind. 


ti 


SILVER CREEK. 
BY MRS. M. E. SCHELL. 





WrnprinG through a verdant valley, 
Lined on either side with trees, 
Where the birds sing sweet in spring-time, 
And the flowers wave in the breeze ; 
Gleaming silvery in the sunlight, 
Glancing through the leaflets green, 
“Silver Creek” flows rippling onward, — 
With its ever-changing sheen. 


Long ago my childish footsteps 
Loved along its bank to stray, 
And I found my sweetest pleasure 
In its ripple’s changeful play; 
Weaving garlands from the blossoms, 
That beside the streamlet grew, 
Dreaming of the far-off future, 
Dreams fulfilment never knew. 


After-years enhanced its beauty, 
Oftener drew my willing feet, 

By its dear association, 
With the hopes of life most sweet. 

When I strayed beside its waters, 
It was not as once—alone, 

And I listened to its music, 
Mingling with a deeper tone. 


Now again my footsteps linger 
By the dear familiar stream, 
. Not as oft before, to ponder 
O’er some bright, delicious dream. 
Autumn skies are dark and chilling, 
And the leaves bestrew the ground, 
While the waters of the streamlet 
Murmur with a low, sad sound, 


As 'twere sorrowing with my spirit, 
For the brightness of past hours ; 

For the days that only left me 
Broken dreams and faded flowers ; 

O’er the hopes so fondly cherished, 
Withered by the hand of death, 

As the leaves, so fresh in springtime, 
Perish with the autumn’s breath. 


Some time in the bright hereafter, 
When the pearly gates unfold, 
When we stand within that city, 
Where the streets are paved with gold ; 
Where the sunlight ever lingers, 
And the weary heart finds rest, 
We shall see with clearest vision, 
What God does is for the best. 
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TWO WAYS OF TELLING A 
STORY. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 


HER WAY. 


JUNE 15th, 1870.—Such a day as this has 
been! Full of surprises, and blunders, and 
vexations. Aunt Sue told me in the morning 
that she expected a visitor, and my face must 
have betrayed that I wasn’t pleased at the 
news, for she added, good-naturedly, ‘‘He 
won’t trouble you, child. He is one of your 
Unele Dick’s friends, a college professor, staid 
and dignified, and thinks more of a book than 
a pretty girl.’’ 

At that I tossed my head, and replied, ‘‘Oh! 
I’ve no doubt he’s gaunt, and awkward, and 
near-sighted, for they all are; but I’m glad of 
it, for I1’d have to flirt with him from a sense 
of duty if he was young and good looking, and 
I don’t really feel equal to the exertion.” 

Aunt Sue laughed, and just then the blinds 
were thrown back (we were both standing 
near a window that opened out on the piazza) 
and in walked a gentleman. I gave a little 
scream, but Aunt Sue held out her hand com- 
posedly. ‘‘We’ve a front door to the house,’’ 
she said, smiling; ‘‘but if our guests prefer to 
climb in at the windows, they ’re welcome to 
do so.”’ 

‘Your front door is locked, and I’ve been 
ringing the bell for half an hour,”’ answered 
the new comer. ‘ 

‘Where could Norah have been?” and Aunt 
Sue looked vexed. ‘‘Out in the alley, perhaps, 
chatting with the milkman, as I caught her 
doing the other morning.’’ Then, after a few 
cordial words of greeting, she turned toward 
me, saying, “This is Mr. Everett, Fanny, and I 
hope you ’ll welcome him properly, for, as you 
perceive, he’s neither a ghost nor a burglar.” 

I started at the name, and raised my eyes 
with a sudden glance of recognition. Why, 
Aunt Sue’s college professor was no other 
than Richard Everett, and my cheeks grew hot 
at the bare possibility of his having heard our 
conversation. I had met him in New Haven 
the summer before, and a friendship had sprung 
up between us, and I had thought he liked me 
a little, when all at once he grew cold and dis- 
tant, and treated me with indifference. I had 
been a little hurt at the change, and perhaps 
it was this that had made me think of him so 
often since. I was angry at myself for blush- 
ing and trembling, and so said with a great 
deal of dignity, and as if it were a personal 
grievance, “I didn’t expect to see you here, 
Mr. Everett.” 

“Nor I you,’ he added, laughing, not a bit 
taken aback at this greeting, and seeming to 
read me through ata glance. Then he offered 
to shake hands, and I couldn’t refuse, much as 











I would have liked to. ‘Miss Fanny and I 
are old friends,’ he explained to Aunt Sue, 
who was looking on in amazement. 

How vexed I felt at his presumption, after 
the manner in which he had treated me! I 
couldn’t help the answer that rose to my lips: 
“That is, we are not enemies. I met Mr. 
Everett once or twice last summer; but saw so 
many new faces then, that if I hadn’t a won- 
derful memory I shouldn’t have recollected 
his.”” This I said in the most freezing tone I 
could assume, and didn’t wonder that Aunt 
Sue looked puzzled and annoyed. 

Without waiting for a reply, I left the room, 
and didn’t meet Mr. Everett again until supper 
time, They were all seated at the table when 
I took my place, and he and Uncle Dick were 
talking politics. He gave mea slight nod, and 
that was all; his conversation was addressed 
to the others exclusively. But his eyes met 
mine once or twice, as if involuntarily, with a 
sort of strange look that somehow puzzled me. 

In the evening, Mrs. Long came in. She is 
Aunt Sue’s nearest neighbor, a pretty little 
widow, just out of mourning. Mr. Everett 
was introduced, and I could see that he was 
charmed with her. I don’t know why this 
should have made me indignant, but it did, for 
I had found out long before what weakness 
and insiucerity were hid behind those soft 
smiles and looks of hers, and how easily men 
were taken in by her velvety ways and delicate 
little flatteries. I had given Mr. Everett credit 
for more sense than he possessed, it appeared, 
for he was as ready to be victimized by her as 
the most empty-headed coxcomb. The vanity 
of men is something beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Let a woman be ever so weak and silly, 
but if she knows how to minister to that, and 
has a fair amount of good looks, the wisest of 
them will fall down and worship her, as if she 
were an angel just out of heaven. 

Mrs. Long had never in her life read a book 
by Darwin, or Huxley, or Tyndall, or Agassiz, 
and I doubt whether she ’d even heard of them 
before to-night; but you’d have thought, by 
the way she listened when Mr. Everett ex- 
pounded their theories, and the nods and 
shakes of her pretty little head, and the “yes’’ 
and “no” she dropped in exactiy the right 
place (for she had tact enough not to use the 
wrong monosyllable), and the air of gravity 
with which she assured Mr. Everett when 
asked for an opinion that he had expressed her 
views exactly, and that she was delighted at 
his lucid exposition, and glad to find some one 
that agreed with her—you’d have thought 
from all this that she was as wise and learned 
as Hypatia herself. I knew better, and so did 
Aunt Sue, and Uncle Dick, too, for I saw a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, and heard him ask 
her a puzzling question once or twice. She 
was too quick witted, though, to betray herself, 
and managed in some dexterous way to make 
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Mr. Everett extricate her from the difficulty, 
without his realizing the fact. 

He didn’t leave her side only once during the 
evening, and that was when I played and sang 
the old Scotch ballad that had been his favorite 
the preceding summer. I was vexed enough 
when Uncle Dick picked it out from the rest 
of the music, and would have thrown it aside 
had I dared, but I feared that if I did, Mr. 
Everett would think it was associated in my 
mind with memories of him. 

As I rose from the piano, I met his rapt eyes 
fixed upon my face. There was something in 
his look, half tender, half reproachful, that 
thrilled me strangely, though I didn’t quite 
understand it. The next minute he was lead- 
ing me to a seat, and saying, in a low voice, 
‘*Why did you treat me socruelly this morning? 
What had I done to incur your displeasure?” 

No one else heard him, for Uncle Dick was 
talking to Mrs. Long, and Aunt Sue had gone 
up stairs to attend to the children. I blushed, 
and faltered out something, I don’t know what, 
for how was I to tell him the truth, and that I 
had been wounded by his coldness when we 
parted last summer? It was not that I cared 
for his friendship particularly ; but it hurt my 
pride when he changed so suddenly, and grew 
tormal and constrained, and seemed rather to 
avoid me than otherwise. I couldn’t under- 
stand it, for we had been such good friends 
before, and he had told me the story of his 
past life, and his hopes for the future, and the 
moral heroism of the man had kindled my en- 
thusiasm, and I had answered him with brave 
and earnest words of sympathy. True, I was 
a belle and heiress, and he a college professor, 
with nothing but his income ; but he had known 
that from the first, and couldn’t have thought 
so meanly of me as to have imagined that I 
valued meney more than brains. He might 
have found me too simple and ignorant, though, 
and wanted a friend more wise and learned ; 
for when he talked about things beyond my 
comprehension, I was too honest not to let him 
know it, and didn’t pretend to understand and 
appreciate them as Mrs. Long would have 
done. 

“*T little thought to see you here,” he con- 
tinued, softly, seating himself beside me, ‘‘and 
it is a pleasure as great as unexpected. I had 
heard’’—and his voice faltered a little—“‘that 
you were to be married last Christmas.” 

Could this have been the reason of his cold- 
ness? Like a flash came the thought; but 
then we had been friends, and, not lovers, and 
it hardly seemed reasonable. 

‘Last Christmas?” said I, laughing. ‘This 
is the first I knew of it. Some one ought to 
have told me sooner. When did you hear it?” 

‘Just before you left New Haven last sum- 
mer. Your sister was my informer.” 

‘My sister !’’ exclaimed I, surprised and in- 
dignant. ‘‘ You must be mistaken.” 


Before he could reply, Mrs. Long, who had 
been watching us uneasily, claimed his atten- 
tion, and so managed afterward that we had 
| no opportunity of eontinuing the conversation. 
| I shouldn't have cared, if I hadn’t wanted an 
explanation of his words, for it seemed hardly 
possible that Claudia could have told such a 
story. Yet she might. I remembered. that 
she had never liked Professor Everett, and had 
thrown obstacles in the way of our friendship 
from the first, and was’ very ambitious, and 
very much afraid that I should marry a man 
who hadn’t plenty of gold and stocks. She 
was always sure, too, to think people were in 
love if they took any pleasure in each other’s 
society or conversation. Yes, the more I 
thought of it, the more I was convinced that 
she had fancied I was too deeply interested in 
Professor Everett, and so had told the story 
that she meant to make true afterward. For 
it was not her fault that I did not marry at 
Christmas ; she had done all she could to bring 
about that event. She had chosen from among 
my suitors the wealthiest, and as it happened 
the ugliest, and been very indignant when I 
refused him. But I had old-fashioned views 
regarding marriage, and thought love was one 
of its necessary ingredients, and so Claudia 
and I had a little difference, and hadn’t been 
on very good terms since. It was to escape 
her persecutions that I was spending the sum- 
mer with Aunt Sue, instead of at Newport. 
Mrs. Long never looked more beautiful than 
she did to-night. A faint bloom suffused her 
lovely face, and her eyes shone like stars from 
beneath their long lashes. Nor have I ever 
seen her more graceful and winning. It isn’t 
strange, after all, that she bewilders and in- 
fatuates men. I felt a little sad, remembering 
how plain I was, and something rose up in my 
throat and threatened to choke me when Mr. 
Everett gallantly offered to escort her home, 
and the two went out into the moonlight to- 
gether, arm in arm. It was not that I was 
jealous, but that it gave me a pang to think of 
his marrying a woman like that, for he is a 
good, true man, and deserves a good, true wife. 
Ah! well, it is late, and I have confided more 
than enough to this journal; and, really, one 
would think to read it over that Claudia’s sur- 
mises were correct, and that I am very much 
interested in this Mr. Everett. I can’t help 
laughing, though, at the idea of my describing 
him as gaunt, and awkward, and near-sighted ; 
for so far as looks are concerned he is as noble 
a specimen of manhood as one often sees. 


HIS WAY. 

I HAD no idea, when I accepted Mr. Perry’s 
invitation, that he was Fanny’s uncle, and so 
the sound of her voice that first morning of my 
arrival was a delightful surprise. I had tried 
the front door in yain, and was walking up and 
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down the piazza, when out through a window 
floated some fragments of conversation, and I 
heard myself discussed by two pleasant voices, 
one of which I recognized. As I detest eaves- 
dropping, I threw open the shutters and walked 
in, for it was the only way I could think of to 
let them know I wasthere. Fanny was fright- 
ened, and didn’t recognize me at first, but as 
soon as she did, blushed and trembled so that 
I couldn’t help feeling flattered. The next 
minute, though, she gave me a reception that 
was actually freezing, and if she hadn’t over- 
done it, and thus betrayed that she was acting 
a part, it would have made me wretched. 

I didn’t see her again until evening, and a 
provoking little widow monopolized most of 
my attention then. Her name was Mrs. Long, 
and she was rather pretty, and exceedingly 
amusing. The knowledge she possessed of 
scientific theories, and the interest she took in 
their discussion, were perfectly amazing. She 
didn’t say very much, but was an appreciative 
listener, and was sure to coincide in all my 
views. I thought this a little strange until Mr. 
Perry drew her out, and led her to remark 
that the protoplasms, discovered by Professor 
Huxley, must be an interesting race of abori- 
gines. At that I opened my eyes rather wider 
than usual, for she said it in a tone of perfect 
gravity, and I knew from her face that she was 
in earnest. I looked around to find out what 
the rest thought of it, and saw that my host 
and hostess were shaking with suppressed 
laughter, and that Fanny had left the room. 

Mrs. Long, however, serene and self-com- 
placent, never guessed what a blunder she had 
committed, and declared, a few minutes after- 
ward, that she was one of Darwin’s disciples, 
and firmly believed monkeys were the lineal 
descendants of men. If Mr. Perry hadn’t just 
then upset his chair, and given us all a chance 
to laugh, I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened, for that she meant what she said, and 
not the reverse of it, was plain enough from 
the remarks that followed. 

By this time I began to understand that the 
interest she took in subjects she knew nothing 
about couldn’t be real, and recalled what I had 
read about widows and their artful little ways, 
and didn’t feel quite so flattered as before at 
her rapt way of listening to everything I said. 

I was glad when Fanny re-entered the room, 
and Mr. Perry asked her tosing. A little flush 
crept into her face as she looked at the music 
he selected, and then her voice rose, sweet and 
clear, and I held my very breath as I listened. 
It was but a simple Scotch ballad, yet its every 
werd was linked with precious memories, for 
it was the one she had sung so often last sum- 
mer, and seemed to bring back all the joy and 
the sweetness that had been crowded into the 
hours we passed together there. I fancied 
that her voice trembled once or twice over the 
words, and that there were tears in her eyes 





when she finished. The thought came to me 
that I might win her yet, for she was still un- 
married, and I doubted whether there was a 
word of truth in the story that had crushed my 
hopes lastsummer. I resolved to find out, and 
for that purpose led her to a seat away from 
the others, and had just introduced the subject 
when our conversation was interrupted by that 
pertinacious little widow. There was a deter- 
mined look in her face, as if she meant that 1 
should talk to her instead of Fanny ; and, as I 
had never met just such a specimen of woman- 
kind before, I didn’t know how to resist her. 
Nor will I assert that I was altogether insensi- 
ble to her fascinations, or deny that her tender 
Jooks and enchanting smiles somewhat bewil- 
dered me, for she had helpless little ways that 
appealed to one instinctively, and a face that 
was lovely so far as form and color were con- 
cerned, and great blue eyes that you would 
never have thought were full of guile. 

It is impossible to tell what might have hap- 
pened, if I had not been widow-proof by reason 
of Fanny. The dear girl has told me since 
that she feared the worst when she saw how 
Mrs. Long monopolized me the rest of the 
evening. Nor will she believe that I was re- 
joiced to escort that lady home so as to get rid 
of her, and declares that I came near proposing 
that very night. So I did, but it was to Fanny, 
instead of Mrs. Long; for my thoughts were 
full of the story I had heard that summer, and 
I was angry at myself for believing it, and de- 
termined that I would know the truth. 

But it was not until the néxt morning that I 
saw Fanny alone. Everything was explained 
then, and, oh, you should have seen her eyes 
flash when she found out how I had been de- 
ceived by Claudia ; for the story was false from 
beginning to end, and she was not engaged at 
all, and had never seen any one she liked well 
enough to marry, and—but just here I inter- 
posed, and, after a great deal of persuasion, she 
took back that last clause. 

I’d like to tell you what happened afterward, 
but Fanny declares that I have written enough, 
and perhaps she is right, for lovers’ talk isn’t 
specially interesting to outsiders. One little 
secret 1’1l whisper, though: the wedding is to 
take place at Christmas, and Claudia isn’t in- 
vited. 


— 





o> 


Domestic Haprrness.—Where will our sor- 
rows receive the same solace as in the bosom 
of our family? Whose hand wipes the tear 
from our cheek, or the chill of death from our 
brow, with the same fondness as that of the 
wife? If the raging elements are contending 
without, here is a shelter. If war is desolating 
the country, here is peace and tranquillity. 
Blissful and happy hours, that unite us together 
in sweet and holy companionship, I bid youa 
joyful welcome. 
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A DEBATE AND ITS RESULTS. 


BY MRS. FANNIE FANCHER, 





Our family circle consisted of a gifted son 
and his chum, spending vacation from college ; 
daughter Grace and her friend, from boarding- 
school; and our ward, Alice Forsythe, who 
had graduated with honors the last Commence- 
ment. We were all at home, the state of the 
weather not admitting our seeking amusement 
elsewhere. After exhausting music, small 
talk, etc., husband, who had been buried in a 
late magazine, exclaimed, ‘Here it is in a 
nutshell—a short article, illustrating woman’s 
sphere. Read it, Fred; you are pretty good 
in elocution,”’ and his eyes rested fora moment 
on that son in fond admiration, as if question- 
ing, in what he did not excel. The following 
story was read :— 

“T was reared, as, alas! too many of our 
American girls are, without care or responsi- 
bility. My father being a physician in com- 
fortable circumstances, and generally having 
some patients at our house for medical advice 
or treatment, procured good help for my moth- 
er, who was rather feeble (although a doctor’s 
wife). So my only sister and myself grew to 
womanhood without the least knowledge of 
the realities of life; in fact, it had ever been a 
child’s play. We had good advantages, that 
is, the usual boarding-school education; but 
not realizing the,value of time or money, we 
failed to apply ourselves as those poorer stu- 
dents invariably do; consequently, we had 
but a smattering, and was rather superficial, 
my sister particularly, who was very beauti- 
ful; while I, the plain one, was called the 
smartest, and was often praised for taleuts 
that I possessed. In fact, I was sometimes 
called a genius, and I have often thought I 
might have developed into one, had there been 
a necessity on my part for greater exertion, for 
I was not without ambition; but, alas! my 
energy never was cultivated from a child. 

* At last, after graduating, I ‘met by chance 
the usual way’ my husband, who had but little 
besides his fine form and handsome face to 
recommend him ; that is, he was poor, and had 
no expectations of anything more than what 
his two willing hands could win; and I loved 
him, for from a child I was passionately fond 
of beauty, as I could not help but see how 
much more attractive it made my sister. We 
married, as people have from time immemorial, 
and removed to a distant State ; and here the 
realities of existence; for which my life and 
training had so unfitted me, came with such 
sudden and overwhelming force as to almost 
wreck my happiness. First, my ideas of mar- 
ried life were founded too much on novel read- 
ing, which tends to fill our minds and hearts 
with anticipations of happiness which can 
never be realized this side of heaven. 





“Would there was more written of life after 
marriage, and its cares and responsibilities 
were pictured in their true light ; but presume 
it would do no good, as the young are never 
willing to trust to any texcher but that dearly- 
bought one of experience. 

“*T found, as many others doubtless have, in 
gaining a husband I had lost a lover. This 
knowledge, I fear, soured my disposition some- 
what, and made me less cheerful and forbear- 
ing, and less contentud with my lot, for, oh, 
we were so very poor! Soon came the inevi- 
table baby, with its extra care and trouble. 
Now, my dear, don’t say, ‘Good enough for 
you! You had no business to have a baby!’ 
You forget you was a baby once, and if vou 
marry, you are liable to the same difficulty. 
But to return to the subject. My boy proved 
sickly, and required much care, and ere two 
years passed he had a little sister, which, with 
the increased care and work, broke down my 
health! Alas! I never before had prized that 
boon. 

“One evening after a hard day’s work— 
which duty, I fear, had not been performed 
cheerfully ; on the contrary, 1 felt like a mar- 
tyr all the time, and wished, as I had often 
done before, that I was back in my father’s 
house; but no, I had crossed the Rubicon, 
there was no returning—I eagerly put the chil- 
dren to bed, and sought rest in an interesting 
book, for I had not lost all interest in novel 
reading, for here at least I could see glowing 
pictures of what might have been. And here 
let me ask, how can any one read that which 
requires brain-work when the physical frame 
quivers with fatigue? So, as I had often done 
before, I sought rest and forgetfulness in 
light reading, feeling guilty meanwhile, for I 
knew there was little stockings to darn, but- 
tons to sew on, little rents to mend. In fact, 
what poor woman in our cireumstances ever 
saw a day drawing to a close, und felt there 
was nothing todo? Alas! I had made up my 
mind that that day would never come to me 
until my last, until they folded my tired hands 
across my breast forever ; and were it not for 
the children, I felt the summons would be wel- 
come, for life was almost a burden. It had 
been such a struggle for existence that we had 
no time for the finer feelings to grow, and 
they withered for want of nourishment. Love, 
the recompense, that ennobling and refining 
power, was, I fear, lost, or dormant. My hus- 
band never told me that he loved me, but then 
I was far from being loveable, and I was al- 
most losing respect for him, for he in his un- 
happiness was turning, as many other weak 
natures have done, to the wine cup. 

“The book fell at last from my nerveless 
grasp, and I heard a voice saying, ‘Is this the 
end of your ambitious dreams—this incessant 
toil? Yea,drudgery. Surely, you were fitted 
for something better. Why will you bury tal- 
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ent in such a manner. Rome was not built in 
aday. You can write a book iar better than 
that you have been perusing. Aye, I know 
you to have written much that is better than 
half the trash that is published; yea, worse 
than trash.’ And here I heard a chuckle, 
which made me shudder. ‘Arouse yourself; 
leave no stone unturned; delve deeper in the 
golden mine of knowledge, and fame is yours.’ 

“Years passed quickly on. I had reached 
the summit of my desires; I had gained a 
name outside the ciréle in which I lived; but 
was I happy? What of my family? Where 
is my boy—my first-born baby? The tempter 
pointed to yon scaffold and said, ‘He is to be 
hung thereon to-morrow? My Master takes 
his soul.’ And where, oh! where is my beauti- 
ful little girl? ‘She fills a suicide’s grave, not 
caring to live in her shame. Her soul, too, is 
my Master’s, as well as your husband’s, who 
fills a drunkard’s grave. Ha, ha! According 
to holy writ, no drunkard—and their name is 
legion—can enter the kingdom of heaven.’ 
And you who tempted me to renounce my 
duties, and live for my own selfish aggrandize- 
ments, are one of his emissaries. Get thee be- 
hind me.’ Oh, miserable woman that I am! 
Would that I had said these words years ago! 
But repentance comes too late. The knell of 
the departed years echo and re-echo, ‘Too 
late! too late!’ Despair seizes me. I’ll join 
my little family. But hark! A tiny wail 
bursts on my ear. Joy, joy! ’twas but a fear- 
ful dream. I had fallen asleep in my fatigue. 

“T arise, go to the couch that holds my 
treasures, and breathe a prayer: ‘O God! help 
me to do my duty by these precious souls in- 
trusted to my care. Sustain me in my daily 
trials. Help, oh, help me rear this beautiful, 
fair baby to a life of virtuous womanhood! 
and may her brother ever scorn to do that 
which he would consider wrong in his sister. 
May I prove a mother in deed as well as name, 
and may they grow up to call me blessed— 
sweeter praise than the voices of countless 
strangers, who would soon forget me when in 
my grave. And, oh! I beseech thee to bring 
my erring husband back, and may our union 
be more of heart and soul than ever before.’ 

“Ah! was it not good to be there? Did I 
not return to my tasks, feeling refreshed after 
this soul communion? If this dream and its 
results may prove a beacon light to the duty of 
some other weary and satisfied sister, 1 have 
not related it in vain.” 

A warm discussion ensued. I told them, to 
begin with, that it was doubtless written by 
some small-minded man who had a wife that 
was trying to soar above the condition in which 
he had placed her, and had written this to show 
her her everlasting duty. Daughter Grace 
added :— 

“Yes, and doubtless other men in the same 





boat will read it to their wives to show them 
their only sphere.”’ 

“And why, Miss Grace, is it not her proper 
sphere?” asked young Graham, one of our 
bankers sons, who had entered before the read- 
ing, and whom I almost feared had a right 
there, as he had been very attentive all winter 
to Alice ; but I was convinced he was unworthy 
of her, though had not said much, as opposi- 
tion always fans the flame. 

**I’ll answer you,” said Grace, “by asking 
what is man’s particular sphere ?”’ 

“Why, to make the most of himseif.’’ 

** And pray, should not woman do this also? 
I know many poor girls who would gladly avail 
themselves of the privileges which some men 
in their wealth throw away.” 

‘Thank you for your little thrust; but I 
think they should ever be the weaker vessel, 
you know, man the head and woman the heart. 
Why, their very weakness is their strength, 
that’s why we men love them.” 

“You then would have them mere machines 
to answer man’s particular wants. I don’t see 
why the Creator saw fit to endow them with 
brains,” said Fred. 

“Brains or no brains, the Lord deliver me 
from a strong-minded wife, or, in fact, one who 
scribbles.”’ 

Here my heart gave a joyful bound, for Al- 
lie, who was as dear as a daughter, had pub- 
lished and written, thougk anonymously, many 
sweet little articles that showed evidences of 
talent, and I could see she was disappointed in 
her admirer. 

‘What do you think, Alice?’’ I asked. 

**T think it is a sin to hide whatever light we 
May possess, whether man or woman. No one 
should write for their own aggrandizement, but 
to beautify mankind; and if I knew I could 
write that which would do good, must I desist, 
forsooth, because lam a woman? IfI should 
discover the elixir of life, must I not reveal it 
because I am not a man?’ 

‘*Then you would have women preach ?”’ 

“Certainly, if in so doing they can do the 
most good. Many stubborn hearts might yield 
under their teachings, when no man could reach 
them.” 

Fred said: ‘‘I agree with you, Allie, we all 
know that women make excellent missionaries, 
and why can they not be missionaries in their 
own lands, converting the heathens in our 
midst ; surely charity begins at home.” 

**Then what do you think of St. Paul’s teach- 
ings?’’ Will asked, thinking he had closed all 
arguments. 

“TI think,” said Fred, “that was merely a 
custom of the country and times in which he 
lived. He also said it was a shame for women 
to wear short hair, but do we look with horror 
on this? He denounced one as much as the 
other.’’ , 
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Here Allie made us all laugh by shaking her 
short ringlets which would grow no longer. 
Alas! many women of the present day are 
troubled the same way, hence so much false 
hair is worn to supply nature’s deficiency. 

Mr. Millspaugh, Fred’s chum, said he had 
not thought much about the subject, but he 
feiled to see why it was worse for a woman to 
preach or lecture, provided she could do so in 
an able manner, than to sing in public; and 
when Nilsson enchanted us with her song, we 
never thought her out of her sphere, in fact it 
would have been a shameful waste of talent, 
had she wedded a poor peasant and not culti- 
vated that voice. This applied to all celebrated 
singers, who he feared were trying to take the 
glory as well as money, when it was evident 
they could not sing as they did if God had not 
endowed them with their beautiful birdlike 
throats. 

I saw a tell-tale glance which daughter did 
not see; she had a very sweet voice, and either 
that or her winning ways had quite won this 
promising young man’s heart even in the short 
weeks at home. My mother’s heart was at 
rest, however, for I had also seen what she 
thought she had concealed—her attraction to- 
wards him, and he was a man of firmest princi- 
ple, was educating himself for the ministry, 
and being Fred’s friend was sufficient recom- 
mend. About Fred’s future I did not feel as 
easy, for I had discerned, with a mother’s in- 
tuitive eye, that Alice was all in all to him. 
Ah! I feared she felt toward him a sister’s 
fond affection only. 

‘“‘T think with Mr. Graham,’’ said Bell Adams, 
‘that woman’s sweetest mission is in fulfilling 
her duty to her family.” 

‘‘And why,” asked Alice, ‘‘need she neglect 
them in cultivating her mind?’’ 

“Why, how could this poor woman in ques- 
tion have found time in her poverty for study 
or scribbling,’’ sneeringly asked Will. 

‘If she really had talent,” said Alice, “and 
could write, would not the remuneration she 
would receive—for many of our publishers are 
very liberal, and not slow to recognize genius— 
more than pay for help to do that work, under 
which her wornout physical frame was fast 
sinking; aye, and in so doing she would be- 
come a happier woman, making her children, 
her husband, and all within her very atmo- 
sphere happier; but if she fails to have her 
efforts appreciated, let her make up her mind 
that she has mistaken her calling, and strive 
to do cheerfully what she ¢an, and forever 
after hold her peace, as far as literary work is 
concerned ; but I believe 

“* There are poems unwritten and songs unsung 

Sweeter than any that ever were heard; 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 
Songs that but rival a warbling bird ;’” 


Saying this, beauty and genius fairly radiated 
Ah, I would never 


from her countenance. 





have her marry, if I thought in so doing the 
latent spark would go out instead of becoming 
a brilliant flame. 

Graham wished then to know if we thought 
it right for women to vote; but it was getting 
late, and as that would lead to an endless de- 
bate, I answered, as to the right, I thought 
there was no question, but had not satisfied 
myself as to its being expedient ; taxation and 
punishment without representation did not 
seem right; but as to the suffrage question, 
time doubtless would decide. Here I gave hus- 
band a hint and we withdrew, to let the young 
people alone awhile, admonishing them as to 
the hour ; but what mother retires te rest with- 
out much thought of her children, from little 
wee babes until life’s close for her or them? 

I hoped the author of the article which led to 
our debate had done some good, although dif- 
ferent than they had expected. I hoped this 
evening’s amusement had showed Alice Will 
Graham in his true, superficial light, notwith- 
standing his polished and handsome exterior, 
for such a union could not fail to produce mis- 
ery, as her mind and soul would never be satis- 
fied, he not being her equal there. 

Another short and pleasant week passed 
before the children returned-to school. The 
evening before they went, however, Mr. Mills- 
paugh asked for our favor upon his suit, and as 
it was freely given, they returned with new 
zest to their task; but as they both graduate 
next Commencement, it will not be long before 
our family circle will be permanently increased. 

For when we were alone again, Alice came 
to me with a happy light upon her face, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O auntie,’’ the name she always 
called me, “‘ Fred loves me, after all.’’ 

‘“‘That’s no news to me, child ; but what of 
Will Graham. I hope our Allie has not been 
disgracing her pure womanhood by what is 
called flirting.” 

‘‘No, my mother dear,”’ with a sweet blush 
for the new name, “I gave him to understand 
from the first that I could not love him. I 
think it strange that you never guessed, with 
your quick penetration, my secret. Ah, I had 
to conceal it, being a woman, and had Fred 
never returned my affection, the humiliating 
truth would have been buried with me.”’ 

Yes, alas! how many poor women die with 
such a trouble eating their very hearts? and 
some I fear do worse, finding they cannot se- 
cure their heart’s choice, they become untrue to 
themselves, and marry some secondary object, 
and consequently live disappointed, unsatisfac- 
tory lives. Like Bell Adams, for instance ; her 
heart I could see was in Fred’s keeping, but 
realizing the hopelessness of her attachment, 
she engaged herself to Will Graham, or his 
money, and as he does not wish for a strong- 
minded wife, she will not finish her studies, 
but returned home to make preparations for a 
speedy marriage and a trip to Europe. Ah! if 
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they do not realize, before many years, the 
truth of that homely saying, and one to which 
so many hearts respond with a heartfelt amen, 
‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure,’ I am 
mistaken in human nature.”’ 
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A MOTHER'S STORY.- 
BY AIDYL. 











*NEaTH last year's leaves I found, to-day, 
Two purple pansies. ‘Is it May?” 

They seemed to ask, with brilliant eyes, 
And gazed with glad looks to the skies. 
Had they been human creatures I 

Could not touch them more tenderly ; 
Came to my heart thoughts of a day 

Like this—before she went away. 

The air as sweet and full of balm 

And nameless perfume, and the charm 
Of waking life. I only miss 

What made my heart. wake—voice and kiss. 


And saying “ only,’”’ I mean all, 
For when I saw my idols fall— 
As idols must when made of clay, 
I caught you in my arms that day, 
And prayed to God in my despair, 
That he would take us to his care. 


But Time, to all earth’s children brings 
Something like healing on his wings; 
When in my heart there seemed to be 
Almost a peace, then God took thee. 

I fell with wild words on the floor: 

“T would not bear the one stroke more.” 
And when I saw and touched, next morn, 
The marble, with the spirit gone, 

Then desolation o’er my soul 

With mighty surges seemed to roll— 
Condensed the agony of years! 

Yet in my heart dropped all my tears. 


For one long year I could not pray! 
I dared to live from day to day; 
Ne’er asking, at our Father’s throne, 
The peace that He could give alone. 


But my long winter broke at last 

With rays of sunlight from my past; 
When spring with life began to stir, 

So in my heart calm thoughts of her; 
Putting aside her days of pain— 

As one in June forgets the rain 

Of April, and the storms before— 

So to my heart and spirit o’er 

Came something I cannot define; 

It was not peace, but in each line 

Of beauty, drawn by Nature’s hand— 
God’s artist—I could feel expand 

My own heart, letting in the light 

Of reason, after all this night! 

I watched her plants, and saw each day 
Some blossom, and some fade away; 
Remembered how she loved them all, 
And how her hands, so deft and small, 
Fluttered like white birds ’round each leaf, 
And touched each fading one with grief; 
Then lay it on its mother-earth, 

To nourish there a stronger birth. 

A little thing; but more than balm 

To my dead soul, it broke my calm? 

My tears rushed forth with sudden start, 
Deep sunk the lesson in my heart. 





As delicate as her own flowers, 

How could she bear this life of ours— 
Her spirit, sweet and pure as they, 
To mould and grow in common clay? 
Oh, selfish mother-love! to dare 

To grudge God angels; though aware 
That he in mercy calls them home— 
Their littie feet to never roam 

In paths of sorrow or of sin, 

But safe, his loving arms within! 

At last my heart can trusting say 

I would not call you back to-day. 


oom 


IN THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA THE 
WATERS ARE STILL. 


BY LOUISE STUART. 











“Silent streams oft water fairest meadows ; 

And the bird that flutters least is longest on the 

wing.” 

THOSE who penetrate the depths of human ex- 
istence know that the most impressive prayer 
is silent, the purest joy unspeakable. There 
are poems that have never been written in the 
language of men, songs that have never been 
sung ; yet who can doubt but that some of these 
were sweeter far than any ever heard, nobler 
than any ever expressed. Yes, it is possible 
that there are those who have had visions of 
ambition just as grand, hopes just as sublime 
as any that ever brightened the lives of Milton 
or Shakspeare; but “the setting of a great 
hope is as the setting of the sun,’’ and the sun 
of their ambition has set amid the dark clouds 
of neglect, envy, and despair, leaving not so 
much as one golden footprint behind. Those 
who, perhaps, would have been illustrious bene- 
factors of their race, the most devoted followers 
of science, have had their life-barks driven 
rudely along by the adverse winds of time, and 
at last have entered the port of death, their 
names unknown, their deeds unsung. It is 
thus that many a bud of promised genius has 
died unfolded, its fragrance still within it; 
many a gem of brightest lustre has been washed 
under the dark rocks of oblivion by the tides of 
society ; but the bud may expand in the foster- 
ing purity of heaven’s atmosphere, and the gem 
receive its finest polish in the hands of the Great 
Beautifier. In this world the man who, riding 
over gory fields, trampling on the dead, moves 
onward to victory, is welcomed by the multi- 
tudes with wild acclamations of triumph as 
they place upon his brow the laurels of victory. 
But in the depths of the sea the waters are 
still; and he who, in the quiet chambers of his 
soul, without clash of arms or smoke of battle 
achieves the thorough conquest of himself, on 
his brow, amid the hallelujahs of heaven, God 
shall place a royal diadem. And so the under- 
current of life flows on, deep as the ocean, 
silent as death, bearing on its bosom hidden 
joys and sorrows—flows on till it finds an out- 
let in the vast ocean of eternal rest. 
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HOARDING RELICS. 


THERE are certain people, of strong imagi- 
nations and retrospective tendencies, who de- 
vote themselves to the hoarding of relics. Life 
with them is like a temple parcelled out into 
chapels and shrines, where each shrine has its 
sacred hiding places filled with precious relics 
that are shown on holy-days to the kneeling 
worshippers. Nothing is too small, nothing 
too mean, to be exalted into an object of reve- 
rence. Did not the most trifling thing that can 
be named once belong to men of supreme excel- 
lence? to saints worthy of all praise? to heroes 
of high renown? And are not our own little 
relics symbols of past joys, greater than any 
we can ever have again ?—joys which belong 
to the freshness of youth, the fervor of hope 
before it has known disappointment, the surety 
of belief before it has been broken by experi- 
ence. We mourn our great men as heroes, 
whose race has died out of the world; and in 
mourning we reverence all that remains of 
them, be it nothing greater than the nail of a 
martyr or the eyelash of a saint. And so it is 
with our own private relics—those symbols 
about which once crystallized the glory and 
the hope of our life. When we had those flow- 
ers given us in the old ruined house—where we 
and that one we loved in those days wandered 
away from the rest of the merry picnic party, 
and lost ourselves—was there ever such a bril- 
liant sky? ever such a flood of happiness and 
glory within and without? We keep the with- 
ered flowers ; we have kept them these twenty 
years or more; though he who gave them is 
now a close-fisted, hard-headed city merchant, 
appraising all life by commercial standards, 
and living for nothing in heaven or earth that 
does not ‘ pay ;” and, though she who received 
them is a comfortable matron, many-fleshed 
and asthmatic, holding her infant grandson on 
her knees, and “ preaching down”’ her younger 
daughter’s heart, even as hers was preached 
down so many years ago. How things are at 
this present moment with both, we do not care 
to stopand think. When we unfold the paper, 
and see the old dead dust of the roses that 
once bloomed so fair and smelled so sweet, we 
go back with a bound to the hour and day, the 
scene and the feeling, when we received them. 
Time drops from us like an old worn garment, 
and we are renewed into the vigor and splen- 
dor of our youth. It was summer then, and 
the relic has the power to bring back that sum- 
mer time whenever we unlock the shrine and 
take it out for our worship. We see it all 
again, and are once more as we were then. 
There is the old gray house with its ivied ruins, 
around which the swallows are wheeling and 
the rooks cawing. We are in the green court- 
yard, where in olden times knights laid lance 
in rest for ladies’ smiles, and won as their 
richest guerdon the scarf or the favor, the rib- 





bon or the glove, which dubbed them the fair 
one’s champion. But no knight loved then as 
we love now; no lady was so fair as she whose 
hand we hold in ours half reverently, with a 
joy almost too great to bear, as we lead her 
across the difficult passes and guard her in the 
rough ways. And our guerdon is a bunch of 
roses gathered on the old gray wall. When 
we open the paper, how the scene comes back 
again to our vision, and with it the dewtime of 
our life! Itis our relic, and we hold it sacred 
as a relic should be held, honoring it greatly, 
and keeping it as the symbol of the youth, and 
hope, and freshness, and delight, of which that 
day in the ruined house was the culmination. 
How many of us have our packets of precious 
dust hidden away in our desks where we keep 
our ledgers and our coupons? How many of 
us, grim-visaged as we are now, have our little 
romances all unseen, and pay our devotion at 
the shrine of relics which no one ever knows 
of—neither the wife of our bosom nor the hus- 
band of our love? The life that has no past 
is yet to be found; if we take up the thread 
beyond the golden days of childhood. But, 
happily for the peace of houses, that which is 
not seen is not suspected, and jealousy sleeps 
where knowledge does not unclose the eyelids. 

Love letters, too. We keep old love letters, 
though there is more sorrow than joy in the 
association, and never any good to be had by 
reading them. Nothing in the world is so sad 
as an old love letter. Even if you have mar- 
ried together, you who exchanged such ardent 
vows in times past, you are not now as you 
were then, and the letter only brings you the 
sense of disappointment and futility. The 
lover has become the husband, the wooer the 
master, the slave the tyrant. She, in her turn, 
so full of sweet love wiles as she was then, has 
since developed into a shrew; her maiden 
beauty and coquettish loveliness have broad- 
ened out into matronly indifference and slat- 
ternliness. His high hopes of fame and ad- 
vancement have culminated in a miserable 
little place in a hideous country, where there 
is not a soul to speak to and nothing to do, in 
the house or out of it. Her great expecta- 
tions from her father and aunt have dwindled 
into a paitry two hundred a year, which she 
spends on herself, and gets as much into debt. 
But those love letters? What they hoped! 
What they promised! Ah me! it is sad to 
read them, and then to turn tothe reality. Or 
the beloved has died, or he has gone to some 
far-off country, to sink or swim, as his fortune 
in life may be. He has gone for years and 
years now, and no one has ever seen his hand- 
some face nor heard of his ultimate fate. For 
all purposes of love or life here he has gone 
like a stone in the water, and his place knows 
him no more; or he has married the plainest, 
dullest, most indiflerent little woman in the 
world—cast aside the riches of our love for the 
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vulgar commonplace of her gold, or chilly com- 
panionship. And all these burning words of 
his remain—all those passionate protestations, 
those earnest promises, those eternal vows ; 
what infinite sorrow lies in those old love let- 
ters! Noone who eares for his or her 
would either keepor read them. It is walking 
among graves in good truth when one unearths 
these ghosts of buried loves, and reads the 
words which came once from the living hand, 
and which, when they: came, brought a glad- 
ness with them nothing has ever equalled. 
What a desperate mockery those old letters are 
now! To know that all the happiness we took 
to be so real was nothing but a beautiful vision, 
a passing rainbow-tinted cloud, a mere appear- 
ance, a mirage—and that the reality is—what? 
Perhaps a miserable marriage ; perhaps a love- 
less, lonely life, without hope or joy ; perhaps 
a calm, contented union, which has had every- 
thing but fervor; perbaps a secret love that 
no outward appearance has healed, an aching 
pain that no anodyne of affection or success 
has soothed. 

The little shoes stand in a relic shrine apart. 
We know houses where the one locked drawer, 
which no one is permitted to open, will one 
day disclose a whole lifetime of maternal sor- 
row—a sorrow which has never been charmed 
away, and which has saddened every year, 
taken the sunshine out of every summer. The 
dead baby’s playthings are Jaid there in that 
drawer, held as sacred by the poor mother as 
the most boly relic that can be named by the 
most devout worshipper. The pale blue bows 


that tied up the last frock ever worn; the 


golden curls that were cut off on the morning 
of that sad death; the little shoes, blue, or 
scarlet, or white, with which the mother made 
her darling lovely to her own eyes when the 
pattering feet came hurrying across the room 
in the happy drawing-room hour—there they 
all are, tenderly laid as precious relics in a 
shrine ; and when the hour comes for her, too, 
to go, those who are left behind will find them, 
as a man might find indications of a long past 
time, and they will understand then what it 
was that made the poor childless woman so 
sad often, and so serious always, with such a 
wound in her heart, such relics reminding her 
of a lost happiness—perhaps the greatest in 
the world, arid the saddest to lose. No one 
wili then wonder at her melancholy face and 
touchihg air ; though, perhaps, while she lived, 
all sorts of explanations were given—and some 
said she was unhappily married, and some that 
she had a wretched temper, and what a home 
she must have made for her husband ! 

The first letters recognizing professional 
success are also relics which some people hoard 
religiously. They do not count for much, how- 
ever, in the highest estimate of things; for if 
the young aspirant whom they cheered in the 
beginning has fulfilled the friendly prophecies 
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made concerning him, he has got far beyond 
the place indicated in these congratulatory let- 
ters. If he has not, they must be filled only 
with irony for him when he aos them—un- 
less, indeed, he be one of the “‘ proud, contented 
slaves” who go through life satisfied with what 
they are, without caring to make endeavor to 
be better next year than this. We know peo- 
ple who have large folios filled with the letters 
of the great for the ohe part, and of praise for 
the other. If they could find occasion to write 
to a great man on the smallest pretence—it 
might be nothing more important than the pat- 
tern of a coal scoop—down goes the return an- 
swer into their book of relics, and another 
name is added to the list of their valuable pos- 
sessions, the jewels of their shrine. Also they 
tout for praises with gifts. They write books, 
and they spend a little fortune in presentation 
bindings, for which, perforce, they receive a 
flattering note of acceptance. Here is another 
treasure; and forthwith it gets enshrined 
among the relics whither they bring their pride 
to worship and be glad. It is a silly kind of 
thing to do, but it is by no means an uncom- 
mon form of hoarding felics; and those who 
do it justify themselves, and are glorified in 
their own esteem. And when they die, where 
are their precious treasures? 

On the whole, the practice of hoarding relics, 
if proceeding from a natural instinct, and at 
times giving pleasure, is one needing careful 
handling, and more often giving pain. We 
cannot recall the past, try as we will. Let us 
stand as Lot’s wife stood, looking over to the 
old home and the old days with eyes full of 
yearning and hearts throbbing with regret, we 
cannot bring them back. Our only wisdom is 
to make the best of the present, and to learn 
from, not regret, the past. Those people who 
spend their strength in regretting and their 
chief power of devotion in worshipping relics 
—the emblems of what has been—are people 
who poison théir own happiness, and that of 
all with whom they are connected. Let the 
dead past lie! in a sweet and sacred tomb, 
truly; let its grave be covered with flowers, 
and hung about with tender memories, conse- 
crated by loving thoughts, and tended with 
loyalty and faithfulness; but let the living 
present be our active care, and to make the 
best of life as we have it the main object of 
our days. Hoarding relics may be pleasant in 
some ways—pleasant to our fancy, our self- 
love, our sense of constancy, even; but it is a 
dangerous habit, unless strictly ruled; too 
much retrospection into the past being apt to 
lead to too much discontent with the present, 
and too little hope for the future.—The Queen. 
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Bg always at leisure to do good. 
A womaN fascinates us quite as often by what 
she overlooks as by what she sees. 
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MY SECOND beta na IN WASH- 
INGTO 


¢ BY AUNT MEHITABLE. 

WELL, Allie dear, it’s all over, and they ’re 
gone, They was married, yesterday, at the 
Metropolitan Methodis’ Church, by Doctor 
Tiffany, the one your cousin Jake Hyder liked 
so well. The chureh was all shet up, an’ the 
gas lit, so’s it seemed a’most like night. Lucy 
wore a beautiful peari-colored silk, with p’int 
lace trimmin’s an’ pearl jewelry. Nat wanted 
her to wear orange blossoms, but she’s got 
some mighty set kind o’ notions, gentle as she 
is. She says pure white an’ orange blossoms 
is only fit for a young girl, so she eompromised 
by wearin’ pearl-colored silk, an’ a wreath o’ 
rose buds an’ lilies 0’ the valley. She worea 
white veil, though, an’ looked as sweet as any 
young girl Lever seen. They didn’t have any 
bridemaids or groomsmen (waiters, you know, 
we eall ’em in Virginny), but six young men 
acted as ushers. These all wore white gloves, 
an’ white camelias in their buttonholes. The 
President an’ Miss Nellie, Secretary an’ Miss 
Fish, Secretary an’ Miss Belknap, an’ Secre- 
tary Delano an’ his daughter, Miss Ames, was 
there; besides the Ministers from England, 
Russia, Japan, an’ Ecuador. A good sprinklin’ 
o’ Senators an’ Members was also there, as 
well as all our personal friends; se the fine 
large church was pretty well filled. There 
was a great many flowers sent by our friends, 
an’ the altar an’ railin’s was all trimmed with 
’em. At the house we had a great. many, too. 
We had a reception there from four till six 
o'clock. The President an’ nearly all the 
friends came to the house. We had an elegant 
table set in the dinin’-room, where everybody 
passed out an’ was waited:on. Lucy blushed 
like a young girl at the compliments paid her, 
an’ Nat looked prouder ’n if he’d won the for- 
tune of Mr. Peabody at a raffle. The Presi- 
dent brought a bouquet especially for Lucy, 
an’ I reckon it made her feel proud, sure 
enough. 

A good many friends sent ’em presents, but 
they wouldn’t make any display of ‘em. L’ll 
tell you of a fewof’em. Lucy got a lovely 
silver tea set—solid, none o’ your shams; a 
lovely set o’ p’int lace ; a bracelet an’ locket, 
both set with diamonds; an elegant French 
clock, three groups o’ the Rogers statuettes, a 
Parian Greek Slave, three oil paintin’s, an’ 
more spoons, forks, cake kets, an’ butter 
dishes, than ever they ’ll be able to ase. 

Lucy’s travellin’ suit was made o’ smoke- 
colored silk an’ Cashmere, with a bunnit to 
mateh, that had a wreath o’ spring violets 
around it, an’ no other ornament. Nat thinks 
she’s got the finest taste in dress of anybody 
in Washin’ton ; an’ I reckon she has as fine, at 
any rate. She said she didn’t want folks to 





know she was a bride, if it could be helped. 

But Nat says they always know it, somehow, 
though he’d rather they wouldn’t, too. If he 
knows it himself, it’s enough. ‘They go to 
New York, up the Hudson to Lake Champlain, 
then to Niagara Falls, an’ then to different 
places on their way home, reachin’ the Valley 
in a month from their weddin’ day. 

So to-morrow L’il begin to pack up for home. 
This house ’ll look pretty lonesome, 1 reckon, 
if the furniture ain’t ourn. We’ve had such a 
nice, pleasant winter here that I reckon I’11 
always feel attached to it; an’ I told Nat Id 
like to have him take it again next winter, if I 
was a-comin’ to see ’em. An” he said he reck- 
oned I was a-comin’ to see ’em, an’ to stay all 
winter with ’em, too. Well, maybe I will; I 
don’t know. I ruther think young married 
folks ought to be by theirselves; indeed, I 
know they ought to. I’ve seen too much 
trouble come from livin’ with the old folks. I 
mind a case where the poor little bride was so 
afraid o' doin’ something that the old folks 
didn’t like, that she was all of a trimble half 
her time. An’ what kind of a life is that, I’d 
like to know? An’ that, too, at the very time 
that ought to be the happiest in her life. No, 
let ‘em go an’ live alone, an’ find out all about 
each other’s natures, without anybody pekin’ 
their noses into their affairs. But if Nat an’ 

want to have me come the second win- 
ter, maybe I’J] go. I won’t lectur’ him, or say 
1 won't come; but I’ll kind o’ persuade him 
that he’d better board the first season. But 
if, after all, he still insists on keepin’ house, 
an’ both ef ’em insists on my comin’, you know 
Ican’t help it. Ireckon, anyway, that Lucy 
an’ me could always git along together. I’d 
try an’ remember that it wa’n’t my house, but 
hern. 

I want you to come over to the old place 
three weeks from to-day, if your mother can 
spare you, to help me touch up things, an’ 
make ’em tastefui-like, an’ then you can git 
acquainted with your new cousin, an’ I know 
you ’ll like her. Then, if they do an’ will keep 
house next winter, I reckon they ’}] invite you 
to pass part o’ the season with ’em in Washin’- 
ton, where you’ll see a great deal o’ the gay 
life that a young girl ought to see while she 
ean. I think a bright, happy girlhood’s a 
beautiful thing while it lasts, an’ I like to see 
it last as long as possible; for it don’t make 
any difference how happy a married woman 
may be, she always has cares, an’ sickness, an’ 
sorrows that never come in girlhood. An’ 
then, if she’s had a happy time when she’s 
young, it’s a beautiful thing to remember all 
her life. It seems to be a kind o’ compensa- 


tion for all after troubles. But if a girl’s 
miserable an’ homeless, an’ unloved when 
she’s young, an’ happens to marry somebody 
that makes her still worse, she looks back ward 
on her life-path without seein’ a glimmer o’ 
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light from the past, an’ havin’ little to hope in 
the futur’, it’s small wonder if she loses faith 
in God an’ man, an’ wonders why he created 
her. An’a woman keeps everything to herself 
so, too; I mean a real woman. These women 
that want to vote, an’ be divorced every three 
or four years, ain’t real women. They don't 
care if the whole world knows all about their 
most private affairs. Indeed, they ’d rather be 
talked badly about than not be talked about at 
all. But 1 know a woman that goes on, si- 
lently and patiently, all the years of her life. 
There’s a thorn there that pierces continually, 
but she don’t believe anybody sees it, so she 
bears it in silence. She wouldn’t disgrace her 
children, or bring her home before the public, 
to be made common talk, an’ she’ll never, 
never speak; I know she won’t. I pity her, 
but I pity the other kind worse. 

But I reckon I’]1 quit preachin’, an’ tell you 
about a few o’ the parties since I wrote. Talk 
about Lent stoppin’ the parties! Deary me! 
they ’re bound to have ’em some way, an’ so 
durin’ Lent they have private literary parties, 
with dancin’ at the end of ’em; an’ any amount 
0’ charity balls an’ entertainments; so, after 
all, Lent don’t amount to much in the way o’ 
fastin’ an’ prayer. There was three more 
charity entertainments at Miss Dahlgren’s 
durin’ the month, an’ all of ’em very fine. All 
the first people in Washin’ton attended ’em, 
an’ the readin’s, recitations, dramatic perform- 
ances, an’ music, was of the first class. Of 
course, I couldn't understand most o’ the mu- 
sic. I’m not cultivated up toit, Nat says; an’ 
no more is he, for that matter. One evenin’ 
every song but one was in a furren language. 
There was Italian, French, and German songs, 
an’ one English one. Everybody said they was 
“‘be-e-autiful,” an’ so they was, I reckon; but 
1’d rather hear the Hutchinsons, or one o’ the 
Cherokee Colonel's (Boudinot) simple ballads, 
than the whole lot. But the recitations, by 
Grace Greenwood, Alfred Townsend, Mr. 
Tweedale, an’ Miss Story, an’ many others, an’ 
the plays, was all of ’em very fine. I told you 
I went to the first, Lucy went with Nat to the 
next two, an’ I went to the last. An’ TI reckon 
I got the best share, for everybody said these 
two was the best. At the last one, Grace 
Greenwood and George Alfred Townsend both 
took part, an’ everybody was delighted. Miss 
Fish was there on the front seat, with her gray 
curls on each side o’ her face, an’ the cutest 
little p’int lace cap on her head, trimmed with 
pink ribbons, makin’ her look like some pic- 
tur’s I’ve seen. She always wears diamonds, 
but I didn’t notice what kind o’ dress she had 
on, as she was seated when I seen her, Then 
there was Madame de Chambrun, wife of a 
real Marquis ; an’ Miss Ames, the daughter of 
Secretary Delano, an’ a mighty sweet, pleasant 
lady ; an’ the President, an’ Miss Nellie Grant, 
an’ Miss Admiral Powell, an’ Miss Judge 





Strong, an’ Madame Bouligney, an’ Miss King, 
an’a great many more, Miss Nellie wore a 
light silk dress, with a white grenadine redin- 
gote, all bordered with silk embroidery, an’ 
very elegant. She had ‘her hair put up close 
an’ tight, an’ didn’t look nigh as well as she 
does with a few curls at the back, an’ a comb 
on. This style’s very becomin’ to her. She 
looked real bright an’ happy, though; an’ 
when Miss Admiral Powell congratulated her, 
an’ whispered somethin’ in her ear, she smiled 
an’ shook her head, an’ said, “He isn’t here 
to-night.”” Of course, I knowed very well who 
“he” was. It was Mr. Sartoris, the English- 
man she’s a-goin’ to marry. I seen him after- 
wards at the Charity Ball, an’ he ain’t a bit 
handsome, accordin’ to my idees; but every- 
body to their tastes, as the old lady said when 
she kissed hercow. An’ that minds me o’ poor 
old Pinkey—how glad she ’Il be to see me come 
home! But Nellie Grant’s got too honest a 
face to marry anybody she don’t jove; an’ if 
she loves him, it’s all a-body need to want. 
He ain’t got any title, either, that they say the 
American girls are always runnin’ after; but 
I reckon he’s got plenty o’ money to keep her 
a lady wherever they live; an’ I shouldn’t 
wonderif he’d plenty o’ sense, for his mother’s 
& smart woman. 

An’ Fred Grant, he’s a-goin’ to be married, 
too. What a gay time there’! be at the White 
House, to be sure! He’s to marry Miss Kitty 
Cooke, the sweet-lookin’, pretty daughter 0’ 
the late Governor Cooke. 

On the Friday after the Dahlgren entertain- 
ment, Grace Greenwood, an’ Miss Ames, of 
Boston, give readin’s an’ recitations at Lincoln 
Hall, an’ the great room was crowded with 
people. Grace dressed herself to suit the cha- 
racters, an’ give “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house,”’ ‘‘ Tabitha Tattle,” an’ “ Deacon Mon- 
roe.”’ She made folks cry in the first piece, an’ 
fairly roar with laughter in the others. Miss 
Ames acted ‘“‘Lady Teazle” an’ “Lady Mac- 
beth,” an’ was very fine in both, as well as 
bein’ very handsome an’ elegantly dressed. 
The next week they give another of the same 
kind, an’ Nat said the house was nearly or 
quite as fall. Then they’ went over to Balti- 
more to give one there, an’ I don’t know but 
what they ’re goin’ onoverthe country. They ’re 
sure to have good houses wherever they go, for 
Grace Greenwrod is surely one 0’ the best 
mimics in the United States. 

Then, Allie, I went one night to see Char- 
lotte Cushman in “Meg Merillies,”’ an’ I do 
wish you could a-seen her. Hav’n’t you read 
“Gay Mannering,” one 0’ Scott’s novels? I 
think you have, an’ if you have, you ’ll know 
all about the character 0’ Meg Merillies. I 
hever did see anything like the action o' Miss 
Cushman. You've only got to let your mind 
run on the dreadfullest witch stories old Aunt 
Keziah ever told, an’ the awfullest witch you 
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ever imagined couldn’t get ahead o’ Miss Cush- 
man, 

We went next to the Charity Ball, an’ that 
was our last large party. It was areal grand 
affair, an’ the company was very select. Miss 
Gineral Ricketts, Miss Admiral Powell, Miss 
Admiral Dahlgren, Mr. Corcoran an’ Miss 
Eustis, Miss Kilbourne an’ her daughter, 
“just out,” Mr. Kennedy an’ his daughter, 
Miss King, Mr. an’ Miss Jeffrey an’ their 
daughter, Gineral an’ Miss Boughton, Miss 
Gineral Marcy, Colonel Sedgwick an’ his pretty 
wife, Miss Judge Strong, Mr. Sartoris, the gen- 
tleman Miss Nellie Grant’s engaged to, an’ a 
great many more. The dresses was elegant, 
with a fine display o’ diamonds an’ lace; the 
music an’ decorations as nice as could be, an’ 
the ball altogether a great success. 

But I’ll quit now. I only went to one pri- 
vate party since the ball, an’ that was at Miss 
Perkins’s. She’s one o’ my intimate friends 
now, an’ we had a real nice, sociable time. I 
promised to write to her when I git home an’ 
git all settled. Good-by, and don’t forgit to 
come over an’ help me. 


Your lovin’ AuNT MEHITABLE. 


To Miss Perxrns—Dear FrrienD: I’ve 
been at home now a’most six weeks, an’ every- 
thing ’s a-goin’ on nicely. ’Siah, an’ Pete, an’ 
Annie, an’ all of ‘em, was mighty glad to see 
me, an’ specially old Pinkey. Poor old thing! 
I reckon nobody’ll milk her but me ag’in, 
while I’m around home. She seems to know 
me as well as if she was a human bein’. Pete 
an’ Annie had the old house clean from top 
to bottom, an’ beautifully whitewashed. We 
soon got the new carpet down in Nat’s room, 
an’ Allie come over, an’ soon had everything 
sniptious. Of course, the old-fashioned house 
an’ furniture looked quare-like at first, but 
l’ve got used toitallagain. As for the biessed 
old mountains, they never change their faces 
to me, no matter where I’ve been. 

When Nat an’ Lucy come home, we had a 
gay old time. Lucy was delighted with every- 
thing, an’ Nat's just like a boy. He seems 
a-bilin’ over with happiness an’ mischief, an’ 
plays more pranks on our colored folks than a 
few. You’d never think o’ his bein’ a Member 
o’ Congress. He’s already makin’ his arrange- 
ments to build his new house, an’ it’s beautiful 
to see how delighted Lucy is with it all. She 
says she never wants to a summer any- 
where else, the valley ’s so lovely. She never 
tires 0’ watchin’ the mountains, changin’ in 
the different states o’ the atmosphere. She’s 
made plans to plant an avenue o’ trees down 
from the house to the road, an’ nny 
creepers, sweet-briars, an’ American ivy, all 
about the house an’ the trees. She says she’s 
a-goin’ to have the spring branch widened out 
to a pretty pond, an’ planted in willow trees 





an’ white water-lilies. There’s plenty 0’ yal- 
ler lilies growin’ in the river around here, but 
no white ones, an’ she says she knows very 
well they ’ll grow here if they ’re only planted ; 
so she’s goin’ to write to the North an’ have 
some sent, an’ I reckon they ’ll have a pretty 
summer home by the time she gits through 
with it. 

But I must tell you of our trip to Petersburg. 
You know I’ve got a good number o’ relations 
there, an’ last week we all went over to see 
’em. You must know that slattern of a woman, 
Arethusa Simpkins that used to be, lives next 
door to sister Sallie’s. Well, we hadn’t been 
there no time, till in she comes. She’d been 
a-tryin’ to fix up a little, but, la sakes! you 
ought to a-seen her! Her old alpaccy dress 
was all crumpled up, an’ had a big grease spot 
on the front breadth of it. Her hair wasn’t 
half .combed, an’ was twisted up in a tight 
knot at the back. She had ragged old gaiters 
on her feet, an’ a yaller ribbon an’ dirty collar 
on her neck, an’ her sleeves was wide an’ short, 
an’ she had no cuffs or undersleeves. Besides 
this, her neck looked dirty, an’ she carried a 
little tow-headed baby in her arms, that was as 
dirty as could be, an’ smelled as sour as butter- 
milk a week old. Another dirty tow-head was 
a-draggin’ to her dress. 

Now, after you look at this pictur’, you may 
imagine Nat's feelin’s when she bolts up to 
him an’ says, “How do ye do, Nat? Why, 
how good-lookin’ you've growed! I didn’t 
used to think you a bit pretty. An’ this is 
your wife, is it? Well, she’s a mighty fine 
lady, I reckon, an’ suits you a sight better ’n 
I’d a-done, don’t she? Nat used to be my 
beau (to Lucy). You wouldn’t a-believed it, 
now would you? But I didn’t look like I do 
now, I reckon. I was counted a real hand- 
some gal once, but agin you have six or seven 
cross young ones, I reckon you’ll look a little 
the wuss for the wear. too.” 

Lucy looked dreadfully confused, but Nat 
laughed an’ said, ‘‘ Our tastes do change a good 
deal, madam, an’ I’m much obliged to you for 
givin’ me the cold shoulder. I was only a 
green country boy then, an’ hadn’t seen much. 
But I’ve seen a great many real ladies since, 
an’ found out what suited me exactly,” lookin’ 
fondly at Luey. 

She seemed rather taken aback, though he 
spoke so kindly she couldn’t git angry. But 
she didn’t talk any more about old times, an’ 
soon went out, after askin’ Lucy to come an’ 
see her. Ido believe Nat’s the best hand to 
bring things around all right, without hurtin’ 
anybody’s feelin’s, that ever I seen. 

He insists that he will keep house next win- 
ter, an’ both of ’em insists that I must come to 
Washin’ten with ’em, an’ they want Allie to 
come, too. Nat says a pretty girl in the house 
makes a Congressman mighty pop’lar. So I 
reckon you'll see us all along the last o’ No 
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vember, an’ it’s very like we’ll take the same 
old place. 

I commenced to preach to Nat about young 
married folks livin’ alone, the first year, at any 
rate; but he said his mother’d never be in 
Lucy’s way, he was sure; an’ besides, they ’d 
need me to help keep the house. So, of course, 
l’llcome. Good-by! 


iain, 
>< 


{ DREAM OF THEE. 
BY MATILDA C. EDWARDS. 


I pREAM of thee when daylight softly dieth, 
When one by one the stars above me gleam; 
When softly through the leaves the night wind sigh- 
eth, 
Breaking the ripples on the quiet stream; 
When, pale and pure, the young moon leaves the 
mountain, 
And walks across heaven's pure, unclouded sea, 
Then loving thoughts, from memory’s sparkling 
fountain, 
Form in my soul some precious dream of thee. 


I dream of thee, though years have fled, sweet 
maiden, 
Since last thy voice fell on my listening ear, 
And still my soul with that dear word is laden, 
And still methinks thy parting steps I hear 
Through all the past, Dear one, that bitter parting, 
Those silent tears, thy mournful look and tone, 
The sickening dread that filled the hour of starting, 
Will live with me till life and time have flown. 


We may not meet again; I may not listen 
To thy dear voice, or hear thy step again; 
But not a star shall on the blue sky glisten, 
And not a flower shall blossom on the plain, 
But what wiil waken dreams of hours departed, 
Linked with the music of thy precious name. 
Oh, cherished friend, beloved and gentle-hearted! 
Say, is thy love and is thy heart the same? 


edn 











Norarne makes societies so fair and lasting 
as the mutual endearment of each other by 
good offices; and never any man did a good 
turn to his brotffer, but at one time or other did 
eat the fruit of it.—Jeremy Taylor. 

WortTH TRE CHARM.—Young men are mis- 
taken when they think good looks their prin- 
cipal reecmmendation to women. A woman 
admires a handsome man for a time, but it 
needs something more than a good-looking face 
to retain this feeling. A woman is, as a general 
rule, more strongly drawn by the intellectual 
qualities of the opposite sex than by anything 
else. Doctor Johnson, Goldsmith, Curran, and 
Shiel were all very plain; but they possessed 
the charm of genius, which irresistibly attracts 
the noble qualities of woman. What is above 
said is also true of the gentler sex. A man fre- 
quently says of some delle, “Yes, she’s very 
beautiful, but I thank Heaven she isn’t my 
wife!’ Women like to be admired for their 
loveliness, and we do not mean to blame them 
for it; but it requires something more than 
mere beauty to enable them to retain their in- 
fluence over men. 





NORMA ALLYN. 


BY MARY M. ROGERS. 


“SHALL I tell you the story, Norma?” Ches- 
ter Bainbridge bowed his haughty head, and 
peered into the angry face of his betrothed. 
For a moment he waited, his fine features re- 
vealing the troubled bent of thought, while the 
impatient tattoo was beat out by her tiny foot. 
A look of sad disappointment settled down 
about his resolute mouth, as he questioned 
more intensely, “Shall I tell you the story, 
Norma?” His brown hair touched the shining 
braids bound around the queenly head, and 
his hand clasped firmly the small jewelled 
fingers of the lady as he spoke. They were 
quickly withdrawn, and the regal form lifted 
proudly as she answered :— 

“IT am fully satisfied with the outlines. I 
will not trouble you to add falsehood to deceit 
to fill it out.” 

Her flashing eyes were turned full upon him, 
and their scornful fire brought the indignant 
flush to his cheek. He involuntarily drew 
back as he asked :— 

“You endorse the Ramsey version ?’’ 

“IT do.” The answer was calm and decisive. 

The gentleman turned abruptly, and took a 
half dozen steps towards the door. Wounded 
pride was blinding him with passion, yet it 
was only for a moment; then the overweaning 
tenderness of his heart for the lonely woman 
conquered. He came back, standing close be- 
side her, with his arms folded, and his bril- 
liantly handsome eyes eloquent with passionate 
pleading. 

“Norma, Norma, hear me before you con- 
demn. When you know the whole truth, if 
you then bid me go, I will obey you without a 
word. But do not shut me out from your love 
without a chance for exculpation. Think, 
think, I beseech you!’ His voice was tremu- 
lous with earnest, anxious pleading. It did not 
seem to move her. Nota line of her face was 
changed. The same cold contempt wreathed 
her lips. When she spoke, it was slow and 
measured :— 

“T have thought. The result I have made 
you acquainted with. That is unchangeable.” 

Passionless, but proudly inexorable, there 
was no further protest. He scanned her face 
for a second ; then said, in a tone as even as 
her own: “We shall meet again some time in 
the future. Then you shall acknowledge that 
I am not the only one in fault. Till then, 
good-by!’" He bowed composedly, and passed 
out of the room. 

Along the hall she could detect his step, but 
there was no hesitation. The street door 
opened and closed, and the hopes of her life 
were scattered. A slight spasm might have 
erossed her heart as the echo of his footfall 
was lost beyond the threshold ; but outwardly 
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there was no sign that she realized that the 
game was played, and she had missed a king. 
Up and down the room, womanlike, she paced, 
keeping tryst with ‘the subtle vanguards of 
diseord. The tempest was past, or, at least, its 
fury spent, and the ripples that remained, like 
the foam upon the wave that is sinking to rest, 
added a charm that. made her irresistible. So, 
at least, thought Willard Ramsey, coming in 
a little later, and sharing the brilliant jest and 
the gay repartee. 

“Ah, my peerless Norma!’’ he mused; “it 
was a dangerous venture; but the prize, if I 
win, will be worthy the hazard.” 

If he won was a question which doubt and 
uncertainty made a troublesome one as the 
winter advanced. ‘Never had Norma Allyn 
been so bewilderingly fascinating. Never be- 
fore had she held so securely enthralled all 
who came within the radii of hercharms. But 
it was as the glitter of the iceberg. The. care 
and solicitude for others feelings, that gave her 
such a peculiar grace, was swept away with 
her shattered trust. Cold and heartless, she en- 
tered the arena with but one motive—revenge. 
She had not been spared, and she would not 
spare. Friend or foe must pay the tribute she 
had paid to falseness. Willard Ramsey did 
not wholly escape. She could not quite forgive 
him for his instrumentality in proving her idol 
clay. Yet he did not suffer as scores of others, 
who, like the poor moth, hover around the can- 
die until they were wounded to the death. He 
held the secret of the charm; besides, there 
was doubtless more scheming than heart in his 
infatuations. Never for a moment did he for- 
get that Norma’s hand and fortune awaited 
the man whose patience and perseverence ex- 
ceeded all others. At least, that was the ren- 
dering of the verdict according to his theory, 
which was no mean understanding of the lan- 
guage of the heart. Woman’s forgetfulness 
was not the birth of a moment. He was con- 
scious that Norma had crowned Chester Bain- 
bridge with the wealth of her woman's love, 
and until the pain of that broken faith was 
worn away in soulless wit and polished sar- 
casm, no second image could be photographed 
upon the tablet of her soul. It was difficult 
however, for him to let time and patience 
work out his cherished plans. There was so 
much seeming truth in her acting that heg 
feared at times that his logic might be at fault; 
besides, guilt made him a coward. As he had 
dealt with others, might not others deal with 
him? Had he any reason to think his claim 
was paramount? Was there anything in their. 
past intercourse that suggested even an ordinary 
interest? He searched his memory for some 
especial mark upon the dial, but none could 
be found. Was it all risk and ruin? The 
thought was equal to the rack of an inquisition. 
Prudence forsook him, and more than once he 


success. Premature confession would be the 
death-knell to his hopes ; notwithstanding, he 
would have sacrificed all, he was so goaded by 
fear and anxiety, but for a seeming accident 
at their last meeting in New York. It was the 
closing of the season, and sonsequently the 
most magnificent entertainment. The ball- 
room was brilliant with dress and beauty, wit 
and jewels. Fairer and most queenly among 
them was Norma. The Supremacy of power 
was in her hand, and she used it ruthlessly. 
The perfect counterfeit of truth and common 
honesty drew homage from those who seldom 
bowed before the shrine of fashion. It was not 
for them the keener shaft was polished. Wil 
lard Ramsey was the victim. Her conquests 
would not be complete unless she could force 
from him the words she knew had trembled so 
often upon his lips. ‘There was triumph in the 
eye that the delicate lid so coquettishly veiled 
as they stood a moment in the conservatory in 
that suggestive, awkward silence. Suddenly 
he dropped her hand from his arm, and she 
glanced up to meet a changed look. Just then 
a shadow fell athwart the threshold, and hastily 
plucking a blossom from a Brazillian plant, be 
was graphically outlining his adventures there, 
when the lady entered. That wes the end. 

Two days later, Norma Allyn sailed for 
Europe. Tired, sick, disgusted with her life, 
she wandered aimlessly up and down the con- 
tinent for two weary years. Worn out at last, 
she stopped at Rome. Here was a promise of 
isolation that she liked ; but her aunt was hor- 
rified. Incarceration in a living tomb could 
hardly have appalled her more; yet she kept 
her own counsel; past experience taught ber 
that expostulation was useless. She had prayed 
and entreated for rest in vain ; now it was of- 
fered. At what a cost? The poor woman 
shuddered at the thought that her sole depend- 
ence for society was centered in the two staid, 
quiet souls, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, that her 
niece insisted upon dragging about with her. 
They suited Norma, inasmuch as they pos- 
sessed the main qualities for agreeable chape- 
rons. The crooks and turns of travel they 
understood perfectly, and they had a way of 
doing what was needed without a vexing host 
of questions. The troublesome ‘‘why’’ never 
forestalled her wishes ; neither did they insult 
. her sense of propriety by a surveillance that 
savored of doubt; frank and cheerful, trusting 
and trusted. With such guardians of her 
household, Norma felt at ease. 

Many a long gala day of grand old solitude, 
such as had soothed and quieted her in her far 
away childhood, she had promised herseif ; but 
ere she had awoke from the first day dream, 
she was summoned to meet and welcome guests. 
There was several American families sojourn- 
ing there fora season ; among them some New 
Yorkers, who recognized at once Norma’s sec- 
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and stars, that consideration probably would 
not have held a grain of interest ; but shadowed 
by alien skies, shut in by stranger ways and 
customs, the latent love of nationality is de- 
veloped ; your State becomes your passport to 
favor; your antecedents are forgotten in the 
wave of home thought that your presence 
brings. At an early’ opportunity, steps were 
taken for an acquaintance. Norma was far 
from pleased, but her aunt was in eestacies, 
' and for her sake the girl was bound to be 
pleasurably polite. After a little, she came to 
receive their attentions with some show of in- 
terest for herself. There was something about 
Mrs. Dumont, the leading spirit of the circle, 
that strangely fascinated her when in her 
presence. 

Norma was tantalized with the impression 
that somewhere she had met this lady or her 
counterpart. There was nothing in the bits of 
history of herself in which she sometimes re- 
gated her that could sanction such an idea, a..d 
Norma would cast them aside only to go back 
to them a little later. 

A month, perhaps, had tormented her with 
these vagaries, when she came upon a solution 
of the problem, which plunged her into more 
perplexity. She was sitting with a friend, and, 
as usual, listening to the chimes of memery to 
catch a strain. that might supply the last link 
between then and now, when Mrs. Dumont’s 
daughter, a quick, impulsive girl of thirteen, 
rushed into the room, holding up an open let- 
ter, exclaiming :— 

“O mamma! mamma! Uncle Chester and 
Alice will be here to-morrow !’’ 

Chester—Chester Bainbridge! The look, the 
tone, the manner, even, the child possessed ! 
How blind! how blind! She could understand 
it all now. Infatuated with his sister. The 
humiliating thought flushed her cheek as the 
lady turned with « half smile and an ominous 
shake of the head, that was meant to be apolo- 
getical for her daughter’s rudeness, and ex- 
plained::— 

“It is Mr. Bainbridge, my brother, or my 
mother’s son. My father was a widower, and 
his mother a widow. Genie thinks him quite 
an acquisition to the party, and I dare say we 
shall all feel enlivened a little when he comes,”’ 

When he comes! They were to meet again. 
How well she remembered his last words!) 
Was she ready to divide the blame? But who 
was Alice? Many days while she absented 
herself from her friends on one pretext or ano- 
ther, the ever-recurring question was, who is 
Alice? Doubtless the child whose mother’s 
heart: he had broken by cold, cruel neglect. 
Going back to the Ramsey version, as he termed 
it. She tried to believe him as base as they 
represented ; but somehow a strange leniency 
had erept into her heart. Chide herself as she 





would, she could not build up her faith in | 
mankind to its former standard. Yet there , 


was a leaning to the side of mercy in his favor, 
inasmuch. that she questioned of what might 
have been if she had seen with her eyes of to- 
day. She dare not dwell on the thought, but 
held to her old resolution ; she would meet him 
unchanged, unrepentant. She decided on this, 
standing in the shadow of the mighty Colis- 
eum. She leaned against one of the noble 
columns and dreamed—not the rich, mournful 
fancies befitting the place ; but of him who she 
had said, again and again, strengthening her 
belief with each repetition, was shut out of her 
lifeforever. From this reverie she was arouse 
by approaching steps. She drew back yet 
deeper into the shadow, and waited for them 
to pass. They came on, and stopped within a 
few feet of her; but the soft Italian moonlight 
did not penetrate to her retreat, and she re- 
mained unobserved. The gentlemen, evidently 
strangers, and only transient visitors, were 
silent a few moments, moved by the influence 
of the hour; then picked up the thread of the 
conversation that the place had broken. 

‘What does Bainbridge intend to do with his 
protege when he gets her educated ?’’ queried 
the elder of the two, as she judged by the sil- 
ver in the hair which the broad light in which 
he stood revealed. 

**Find her a husband,’’ was the reply. 

“Or marry her himself, as novelists usually 
do.”’ 

‘I don’t think he has a penchant for enact- 
ing a romance, or we might have been treated 
to a page or two with a genuine tragedy.’”’ 

**How?” 

“Why, you see, about two or three years 
after he found this little waif, as I told you, he 
became enamored with a lady of Madison 
Square. They were engaged, and matters 
were going on charmingly, when a malicious 
rival got hold of the story, and turned it to his 
aceount. What, with certain embellishments, 
together with a change of & pronoun now and 
then, and dropping of a word, Bainbridge was 
made to take the dead man’s place, and instead 
of our finding the babe with its dead mother 
on that suicide’s grace, in that lonely cemetery 
out upon the plains, the whole scene was made 
to transpire within sight of the spires of New 
York, save the clandestine marriage which was 
executed somewhere in God’s universe where 
no other but Chester Bainbridge dare venture, 
and from which he brought his trusting bride 
to die of starvation and neglect. When this 
came to the ears of the lady, she dismissed him 
without giving him a chance to refute the 
scandal. He took it easily, to all outward ap- 
pearance, and instead of hating the innocent 
cause of his trouble, as any of us would, he 
redoubled his efforts in her behalf, and many 
others whom his true and noble charity sought 
to save. So, you see, little Alice will be likely 
to grow up and marry in the usual way in real 
life. Let us move on.” 
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When they had disappeared, Norma Allyn 
eame out from her retreat, showing a white 
face to her travelling companions; but no 
word was spoken by either; but as though the 
silence of the mighty past had laid his finger 
athwart their lips, they went voicelessly back 
to the living world, . With one it was only a 
seeming calm, underneath the accusing billows 
rolled. 

This was the stary he would have told me, 
was the ianguage of the refrain. Through the 
jong watches of the dreary night, the same 
remorseful echo beat against her heart, and 
the brightness of the morning was hidden be- 
hind the frowns of conscience. Could she 
have reealled the past, and blot‘ed from its 
pages that last scene in the drama; could she 
have stilled the voice whose earnest, pleading 
tones draped the walls of memory with re- 
morse, she might have won forge':fulness. in 
time. Change and foreign association would 
have toned down reproach into regret for the 
wounds and insults she had offered to the man 
who once had loved her; but never, never 
again. 

The old routine of travel was once more 
adopted—the length and breadth of Italy, from 
the Mediterranean to the Apennines; from the 
gulf to the sea, echoed te her restless footfall. 
This panacea brought no rest; the crumbling 
ruins of antiquity gave to her his image; the 
murmuring of the mountain stream played 
changes upon his name; while the dim cathe- 
dral naveshowed her his lustrous eyes shadowed 
with sad reproach. Her heart cried out for 
home at last, and homeward, with all the im- 
petuosity of a child, she turned her steps. Di- 
rect from the Mediterranean she would set 
sail, and thus avoid a possibility of a dreaded 
meeting. She could not stand face te face 
with Chester Bainbridge while the fire was 
raging through her soul.: He had forgotten 
her and the past only as a troublesome dream, 
and she would not reeall it to his mind to in- 
vite his ridicule. If they met, her strength of 
nerve would not be sufficient to guard her 
secret. Her pride revolted at the thought of 
his scorn and contempt. Once safe upen the 
wide waste of waters, and the danger was 
past. é 

The sunny bay of Naples was robed in all of 
its pristine loveliness, as Norma stood upon the 
deck of the Ocean Bound and watched the re- 
ceding shore until it faded in the blue distance. 
With a sigh of relief as the last line disap- 
peared, she turned to go below. In her list- 
lessness she jostled a fellow passenger, and, 
. pausing to apologize, she met the smiling face 
of Mrs. Dumont. Without seeming to notice 
Norma's utter consternation (the girl had 
hardly presence of mind to take the proffered 
hand) she exclaimed, merrily :— 

‘*How fortunate! 1 wished for you to-day, 
and wondered if you were not tired of playing 





the exile. Come, now, confess that the thought 
of home does not make you impatient for the 
welcome shore?”’ 

Norma endeavored to regain her composure 
and answer in the same strain, but unfortu- 
nately she had glanced past Mrs. Dumont, and 
met the gaze of Mr. Bainbridge, calm and self- 
possessed. He did net show that he had any 
recollections that her presence disturbed; in 
the same courtly manner that he would have 
met 2: stranger, he acknowledged his introduc- 
tion. This was but a type of everyday life ; he 
neither avoided nor sought her society, but 
when chance threw them together he treated 
her with the consideration due a lady. He 
could not have adopted a course more humili- 
ating to a proud woman. She could have en- 
dured anger or reproach; but indifference, to 
be shut out effectually from his every thought 
was maddening. It was useless to attempt to 
meet steel with steel; she had acknowledged 
plainly that his presence annoyed her. If the 
journey would only end; how or where she 
hardly cared. She was standing upon the deck 
gloomily looking over the vessel’s side and 
thinking these thoughts, waiting for the shawl 
that Mr. Adams had gone to fetch, when the 
captain.approached and said, cheerily :— 

**T hope to show you the spires of New York 
by to-morrow morning, Miss Allyn. You land- 
man’s will not be sorry to part company with 
us, I presume?’’ 

She answered pleasantly, and dropped into 
conversation. The captain was talking, Nor- 
ma listening, when suddenly she started for- 
ward with a smothered exclamation of horror. 
Little Alice had been playing about the deck 
for some time, when, led by chiidish curiosity, 
she ventured intoa place her unwary feet could 
not retrace ; in her effort to escape she slipped, 
and would have fallen overboard save for the 
friendly aid of a rope which caught and held 
her, but left her too terrified to utter a cry for 
help. The intense, agonizing gaze she bent 
upon Norma drew her attention. It was but 
the work of a moment to seize the child, but 
her feeble strength was not able to lift her up. 
After one or two ineffectual attempts, she felt 
that she was being drawn down. 

The terrorof the thought had hardly defined 
itself, when a strong arm was thrown about 
her and a firm clasp lifted the child to a secure 
footing. Mr. Bainbridge had witnessed the 
whole from the opposite side, and though no 
word was spoken, the deadly pallor of his face 
showed the stroke upon his heart. In the 
crowd that gathered quickly about there was 
no chance for even a word, and when they met 
again New York was gleaming faintly in the 
distance. He was standing near the rai! lodk- 
ing sadly out upon his native city, when she 
came up-to see the long-deserted land. Half 
hesitatingly he approached and addressed her 
in a tone strangely modulated :— 
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“Miss Allyn, for Alice’s-sake, allow me to 
thank you for your timely assistance ; may she. 
be able to repay you better some day. © It is 
useless for me to name my obligations, I eould 
never ‘convince you of my sincerity with my 
unsubstantiated word.’’ He spoke ironically, 
turning away from the fair, calm face. 

A painfal flush crimsoned the white brow as 
she saw the movement, and the lips closed 
firmly over the words she would have spoken. 
A brief silence followed, in which her pride 
struggled for the ascendency; but her aching 
heart knew too well its rule. Sha had sinned 
and she must make atonement. Witha great 
effort she set aside her womanly reserve, and 
in a voice whose quivering intonations caused 
the gentleman to turn abruptly with a look that 
paled her cheek with pain and doubt, she said :— 

“TI believe you implicitly, Mr. Bainbridge, 
and regret that I ever cast a slur on your in- 
tegrity and honor.” 

*You acquit me, then?” His eyes. were 
eager and searching; the change in his face 
had swept rapidly from bewilderment and sur- 
prise to a dawning hope. 

“I do,” she answered, fearlessly; and he 
questioned more intently. 

“Will you hear my story?” 

“T will.” 

“ And call me from exile?’ 

“Yes.” It was low and tremulous, but his 
quick ear caught the accent, and bending his 
haughty head he murmured, proudly, exult- 
ingly :-— 

“*T eome, like the long banished Roman, 
crying for revenge.’”’ 


ttn 
th oe 


ANGER AND LOVE. 

Maw has an unfortunate readiness in the evil 
hour after receiving an affront to draw together 
all the moon-spots on the other person into an 
outline and a night-piece, and to transform a 
single deed into a whole life, and this only in 
order that he may thoreughly relish the plea+ 
sureof beingangry. In love hehas fortunately 
the opposite faculty of crowding together ail 
the light parts and rays of its object in one 
focus, by means of the burning glass of imagi- 
nation, and letting its sun burn without its 
spots ; but he too generally does this only when 
the beloved and censured being is already be- 
yond the skies. In order, however, that we 
should do this sooner and oftener, we ought to 
act like Wincklemann, but only in another 
way. As he set aside a particular half-hour of 
each day for the purpose of beholding and medi- 
tating on his too happy existence at Rome, so 
we ought daily or weekly to dedicate and sanc- 
tify a solitary hour for the purpose of summing 
up the virtues of our families, cur wives, our 
children, and our friends, and viewing them in 
this beautiful crowded assemblage of their good 
qualities. Indeed, we should de so for this rea- 








son, that we may not forgive and love too late, 
when the beloved beings are already departed 
hence, and are \eyond our reach. 





WORRY. 

MEN and women given over to worry, will 
worry about the strangest, the most out-of-the- 
way, the most unheard-of, the most laughable 
things it is possible to conceive. It matters 
very little what are the outward circumstances 
—the will can find something in them to remind 
itof its own limitation of power, and to pro- 
voke its consequent resentment. It is curious 
to see how people of this habit will take any- 
thing that first comes to hand—good, bad, or 
indifferent—and instantly begin to find in it 
something to grow anxious and impatient over, 
and to pull about first on this side and then on 
that, until an exciting consciousness of their 
own inability to do anything in the mattter, 
and an irritated feeling in consequence of it, 
get the upperhand of their good sense. What 
we have to say upon this subject by way of 
practical suggestion is just what everybody 
says, and says to little or no purpose. Worry 
doesn’t do you the least good. It relieves from 
nothing, it helps nothing, it qualifies for no 
work, it conduces to no desirable result. It 
very gratuitously puts an immense amount of 
wear and tear upon the nervous system with- 
out in the slightest degree obtaining in return 
any compensatory satisfaction. It is neither 
a duty nor a pleasure; and yet men almost in- 
vite, certainly entertain it, as if it were both! 


———-_ ~-e- 
AUGUST, JUNE, OR JULY. 
BY OCTO. 


“My birthday comes in the summer; 
I think—you suppose ’twas July? 
I forget; but the day was long measure— 
Such deep cup diluted my pleasure— 
And the lilacs were yielding up treasure 
Of purple and white to die 
Last year, when the day went by.” 


“TI was six long ago last summer ; 
I think—you guess it was June? 
The sun poured such fire on our faces, 
That brother and I stopped our races, 
And chattered in odd, shady places. 
This was night. Ah! so hot at the noon, 
The thrushes sang all out of tune.” 


“I shall be seven in the summer; 
I think—was it August instead? 
When the birches 1eaned down for our swinging 
Last year, and the birds mocked our singing? 
But whether the leaves that were winging 
The twigs were dying, or dead, 
Or living green, cannot be said.” 


Dear child of gray eyes and dark tresses, 
Skipping glad 'twixt the six and the seven, 
You guess not that we who are older, 

And sadder, and stronger, and colder, 

Oft grieve that our birthdays stand bolder 
On Memory’s page than is given 

To thee—such lethe were heaven. 
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thought it, had influenced the stately lady who 
AUNT DRIN’S LEGACY. sisadegad-teundlh dna ta F ctdinhie 
BY MARY D. NAUMAN. maiden state tocare about changing it. Time, 


—_—— however, disclosed the truth. Richard Savage 
‘* LEGACY, a bequest ; a particular thing given | and Dorinda Wood had loved each other ever 
by a will or testament.”” That is Webster's de- | since they had played together as children. 
finition of the word. There was but one obstacle between them ; but 
Perhaps it may be scarcely worth the telling; | that, in Richard Savage’s eyes, was an almost 
but then the telling wil! be an amusement to | insurmountable one. She was rich, he was 
me. And all the story of my life grows out of | poor; and his pride revolted at the thought of 
Aunt Drin’s legacy. being called a pensioner upon his wife’s bounty. 
In reality she was Aunt Dorinda—Aunt Do- | He would meet her upon equal terms or none. 
rinda Savage. But Ido not remember our ever | With a few thousand dollars, his entire patri- 
calling her anything but Aunt Drin. How the | mony, he went into business ; and, by industry 
name originated I cannot say, most probably and hard work, eventually made a fortune. 
in an abortive attempt on the part of Tom and | He came home and married Miss Wood. Five 
myself to pronounce her somewhat unusual ap- | years later his death left her a widow. They 
pellation: It must have proved too difficult for _ had no children, the softening influence of ma- 
our tongues to master; and the result was, and ternity never came to Aunt Drin. She would 
remained, Aunt Drin. have been a happier woman for it. As it was, 
Aunt Drin was a widow. In itself that was | she was faithful to her husband's: memory. 
a very ordinary cireumstance, but added to | The black put on for him was never laid aside. 
that, she was rich, and she was mistress of | In later years rich, rustling silks and satins re- 
“The Elms,”’ the very prettiest place, I think, | placed the bombazine and heavy crape of the 
that I have ever seen. In asserting this lam | early days of her widowheod, but their color 
not influenced by my childhood’s recollections, | was never changed. All that relieved their 
nor am I misled by the vivid imagination of | deep black were the costly laces shading her 
that period, which lends a beauty not its own, | hair and neck and falling over ber large, well- 
and casts a glamour over everything with which | shaped hands; the golden chain of her watch, 
it is connected ; but I speak from the maturer | and the splendid solitaire sparkling above her 
observation of the present. The place derived | wedding-ring. It was her husband’s gift, and 
its name from a cluster of noble elms which the | as such was never laid aside. 
good taste of its owners had induced them to As I remember her the costame suited her. 
preserve; and these beautiful \rees formed the | In its fashion it resembled the dress which the 
principal ornament of the grounds. The house | pictures of Martha Washington have made so 
itself was a quaint, old-fashioned edifice, built | familiar. She herself was a tall, stately woman, 
of rough, gray stone, whose many irregulari- | slow and dignified in all her movements, and 
ties afforded firm support to the greativy bush, | somewhat proud of her commanding figure. 
which had grown until it covered the entire end | Everything ia her house, which was kept in the 
of the building, and which, through the whole | most perfect order, followed a certain routine. 
year, sheltered and afforded a favorite resort | Her word was law, not only to her domestics, 
for the feathered community. Dormer win- | from whom she required implicit obedience, 
dows, filled in, as in olden times, with latti¢e- | butt¢o all who in any way had to deal with her. 
work, peeped in the most irregular manner | Aunt Drin lived a couple of centuries too late. 
from the many-gabled roof; all the gutters ter- | She would have found her true place and time 
minated in grinning gargoyles; at every angle | inthefeudalages. In my boyish days I always, 
and surmounting every door and window were | in my own mind, entitled her Queen Elizabeth. 
grotesque heads, whose widely-gaping mouths Not for worlds would I have allowed this to 
were, in many ¢ases, filled with bird’s nests; a come to her knowledge. It would have been 
large oriel window, gay with stained glass, gave | an offence which could never have been for- 
character to the front of the building. Inside, | given, for Aunt Drin regarded the character 
the house was bright, cheery, and attractive, | of the virgin queen with a species of holy 
My Uncle Richard had been a great traveller, | horror. 
and his selections, made with much taste, had | To this day I cannot understand how she ever 
been added to the many beautiful things which , decided to receive Tom and myself into her 
had slowly been accumulated’ by the wealth of home. In reality we hadn't the shadow of a 
three generations ; for so long had Annt Drin’s | claim upon her, for we were only her husband's 
family owned The Elms. néphews, sons of his two younger sisters. I 
Aunt Drin had remained single until she was | do not remember my mother, for I was only 
thirty-five. Not, be it distinctly understood, _ two years old when she died, and I have a very 
from necessity. Miss Dorinda Wood, rich, and | | faint recollection of Aunt Mary, who then took 
in her own right mistress of The Elms, had | charge of-me. Her only child, Tom, was two 
not wanted for offers. The simple reason for. | years my senior, and we were, respectively, 
it was that a love story, little as her friends five and seven years old, when her death left 
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us friendless, and, what is almost worse, pen- 
niless. 

Children in our position are greatly te be 
pitied. As it happened, we had no near rela- 
tions, none, at least, who cared. to. trouble 
themselves about us, and our lack of money 
rendered us a more undesirable charge. At 
the time of my uncle’s death, six years before. 
my mother and my aunt had been in comfort- 
able circumstances, It would make too long 
a story were I to explain and account for the 
change. Its consequences are of more impor- 
tance, as they so nearly affected us. How it 
came about, 1 scarcely know; we were. too 
young to make any inquiries, or, indeed, to be 
anything but supremely indifferent as to what 
became of us; for to the careless, unthinking 
minds of childhood, it seemed a mere matter 
of course that somebody should take charge of 
us. And if that ‘‘somebody” happened to be 
Aunt Drin, it was perfectly natural, and all 
right, Children, as a rule, care very little 
what becomes of them. The mere facet of 
change is in itself a pleasure. 

It. was more of a change to Aunt Drin than 
it could possibly have been to us. Childhood 
adopts itself more readily to circumstances 
than middle age; and the coming of, two, boys 
into The Elms must have been something 
of a trial to its stately, methodical mistress. 
More £0, that she was wholly unaccustomed to 
children, But then her love for my uncle had 
been the ruling passion of her life, and it influ- 
enced her now. To the fact that Tom andl 
were the only individuals living who were con- 
nected with him by blood, I believe we owed 
her adoption of us. 

Her first act was to inform us, and every one 
with whom we came into contact, that we were 
henceforth to be called Savage; and she took 
the steps necessary to render it legally our own. 
In those days it mattered little to us what we 
were called, so long as our given names were 
unchanged : though it is very probable had we 
been a few years older, and less afraid of Aunt 
Drin, that the spirit, of contradiction which 
sometimes seems to possess boys might have 
made us rebel, with all our small will, against 
her wishes. As it was, we were supremely in- 
different upon the subject, and Savage soon 
seemed as naturally a part of our names as 
Payne and Wilson had been heretofore, 

In her way, Aunt Drin was very kind to ns, 
But she was not a young woman ; and, to use 
a very common expression, ‘‘she was very set 
in her ways,’’ which, as a matter of course, 
were not always our ways, As 1 said before, 
she was not accustomed to children. Though 
I believe she was fond of us, she never petted 
us, I never remember her even kissing me. 
Nor did it seem strange to me. I saw no rea- 
son why 1 should be petted, for 1 was a shy, 
timid boy, and I stood in great awe of my 
stately aunt. But 1 greatly wondered at her 





apparent indifferenec to Tom. I had a boy’s 
hero worship for Tom; everything that Tom 
did or that ‘Tom said was right in my eyes. L 
obeyed him unquestioningly and believed in 
his implicitly. This was due in part to his 
two. years seniority, and in part to the great 
difference in our characters. In the first place, 
he was a very handsome boy, with flashing 
black eyes and dark, waving hair; in the sec- 
ond place, he was bold, daring, and fearless. 
There was not a tree on the place he had not 
climbed, not a dark recess or gallery in the 
house he had not explored. . His crowning 
achievement in my eyes was his climbing, by 
means of the projections in the stone carving 
surrounding it, to the very top of the oriel win- 
dew, in order to.secure the eggs of a robin 
which had built her nest in thegrinning mouth 
of the mask in which the ornamentation ended. 
Robin’s nests abounded on the place, but only 
this particular robin’s nest would Tom have. 
I thought it very strange and very unjust in 
Aunt Drin to send Tom to bed supperless that 
night, as a punishment for what she called 
‘his fool-hardydaring.”’ I had thought he de- 
served praise for his courage. Iremember that 
I slipped part of my supper secretly into my 
pocket, and carried it, when my bedtime came, 
to Tom, whom I regarded as an unappreciated 
hero. I sympathized deeply with him, but I 
am afraid he valued the supper I brought more 
than the sympathy I expressed. 

I think that the secret of my admiration for 
Tom was simply this: we were so very differ- 
ent. His splendid physique and perfect health 
enabled him to accomplish with ease many 
things which I never even thought of attempt- 
ing. In reality they would simply have been 
impossible for me. 1 was not strong; and I 
suffered in addition from a weakness of the 
Idp, which was the cause of a slight lameness 
I have never.outgrown. The consciousness of 
this physical defect increased my natural timid- 
ity. Tom treated me very kindly, as being 
something smaller and weaker than himself; 
but, as was natural, there were many: points 
upon which we differed. Tom was a genuine 
boy, loving fun and play. I was quiet, and 
devoted to books, devouring—there is no other 
word for it—everything in the reading line 
which came into my way. My happiest hours 
were those spentin Aunt Drin’s library, which, 
though small, was, fortunately, well selected, 
and contained little thateould harm me. Tom’s 
visits here were “few and far between,’’ but 
even in his and in my choice of reading our 
natural inclinations showed themselves. Tom’s 
faney was for books of travel and adventure— 
**Robinson Crusoe,” of course, being his chief 
hero; I dreamed over poetry and romance. 
Indeed, were a book well illustrated, 1 was 
very apt to give all my time to the pictures, 
and neglect the letter-press. 

From loving pictures, by a very natural tran- 
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sition, I began to try and make them for my- 
self. I covered every piece of paper which 
came inte my hands with my crude attempts 
at drawing. It was only copying ; I did not, 
in these days, try to originate. I had good 
models to work from. What pictures there 
were in the house, fortunately for me, were 
' good ones, and I studied them until I knew 
them, so te speak, by heart. " 

One painting in particular, which hung in the 
library, | never wearied of admiring. It repre- 
sented St. Catharine, attired in almost queenly 
raiment, crowned and adorned with jewels, one 
fair hand resting on the wheel, the other clasp- 
ing a branch of palm. At her feet lay adrawn 
sword ; but the rapt, entranced expression of 
the pale, beautiful face, uplifted in prayer, 
showed her all wegardless of the emblems of 
martyrdom surrounding her. Above the head, 
and lighting the whole picture of the kneeling 
saint, shone a glory, or bright cloud, to which 
her eyes were raised. In one corner was in- 
scribed the name Dio de Cassanova, though 
whether he were the artist or net I cannot say. 
Uncle Dick had bought the pieture for a mere 
trifle from a soldier whe had stolen it froma 
ehurch in Mexico. It had a singular fascina- 
tion for me. I used to dream before it by the 
hour; and when at last I had saved enough 
money to become the owner of a long-coveted 
box of paints, my first act was to attempt to 
copy it. A fortunate thing for me that my poor, 
untaught daub fell, by what I first considered 
a terrible misfortune, into Aunt Drin’s hands, 
and, to my great delight, she allowed me. to 
take lessons from the village drawing-master. 
I soon outstripped my teacher. 

Trifling though all this may seem, it yet gave 
coloring to our whole future. Our life was a 
very uneventful one, without even the excite- 
ment that most boys find in school days. For 
some reason or other, Aunt Drin decided to 
keep us under her own eye until we were ready 
to go to college. For this she of course could 
not prepare us; and so every day we spent four 
hours at the parsonage, where we were taught 
by our rector, Mr. Preston, who was very will- 
ing to add something to his income, and at the 
same time oblige the wealthy Mrs. Savage, by 
giving instruction in mathematics and theclass- 
ies to her nephews. 

A story is incomplete without a heroine, and 
though this is no love story, there is some love 
in it. Mr. Preston’s only child, Lucy, was a 
year or two younger than I. She shared our 
few amusements, and we three had no secrets 
from one another. Aunt Drin really knew 
nothing about us. Though we lived in her 
house, and submitted, perforee, to the many 
restrictions she saw fit to lay upon us, we were 
really as far away from her as though we never 
met. Lucy was our confidante: she knew all 
our boyish hopes and wishes. Toher Tom con- 
fided his desire to become a sailor; and to her 








I whispered my dream of some day becoming a 
great painter. It never occurred to either of 
us to mention our wishes to Aunt Drin. 

‘At last we went to Yale. Despite’Tom's se- 
niority, we entered the same class. He had far 
more ability than 1, but while he had always 
hated study ; I loved it, which accounts for my 
keeping up with him. Our only regret at leav- 
ing home was our ng with Lucy. If I could 
have seen her liy, L should have been 
perfectly happy. College life, after Aunt 
Drin’s stric# control, was independence; my 
studies did not seem particularly difficult ; and 
I consequently had some time at my disposal, 
which I could devote to my favorite pursuit. 
Painting was to mé what music is to maiy. 
Aunt Drin made us both a liberal allowance, 
and I availed myself of it to take lessons from 
the best artist I could find in the city. 

Bat if our college days may be thus briefly 
dismissed; the story of our vacations may be 
told in equally few words. Very,'very dull we 
found them. They were spent at The Elms, 
of course. Our intercourse with the little world 
of college had rendered us both unwilling to 
submit to Aurit Drin’s wishes and authority as 
unquestioningly as in our boyhood. We had 
opinions of our own, and, a great offence in 
her eyes, from us, the creatures of her bounty, 
we dared not only to express them but to main- 
tain them too, even when we differed from her. 
Then Lucy was away, either at schooi or visit- 
ing, and we missed her. Néither Tom nor I 
were sorry when the time would come for our 
return to Yale. 

So matters went on until Tom was twenty- 
one and I was nineteen, and the completion of 
our junior year brought us home for the sum- 
mer vacation. This time we found Lucy at 
home. It was three years since we !ast seen 
her; and in these years she had changed from 
a girl toa woman. She was gentle, sweet, and 
unaffected, and Tom and I found the rectory 
more attractive than ever. But, for all this, I 
was disappointed. Tom seemed to step at once 
into his old relations with Lucy, I could not. 
Her manner to him was as frank and as free 
from embarrassment as it had been in the days 
when we played together as children; while a 
certain degree of restraint had grown up be- 
tween herself and me. I attributed it all to 
Tom’s superior powers of pleasing, and Lucy's 
very natural preference for his society. He 
had informed me that he intended, some day, 
to marry Lucy Preston, and I never doubted 
for a moment but that he would succeed. For 
all this, it made me feel very uncomfortable to 
see them together, and arter the first fortnight 
1 kept aloof from them. My pencil was my 
greatest resource; and the hours which Tom 
spent with Lucy at the rectory I devoted to 
wandering around the country, and filling my 
portfolio with sketches, to be reproduced some 
day in oils. Once, and only onee, Lucy asked 
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me why I came so seldom to see her. 1 don’t 
remember what answer I gave her; but she 
never repeated the question. Strange to say, 
it seemed no hardship to me that I must give 
up to Tom. I had done it all my life, and it 
seemed but a mere matter of course that it 
should continue :— 

And yet Lenyied my cousin, . Perhaps there 
was.a little bit of jealousy mingled with my 
feelings ; for 1 had always been very fond of 
Lucy,. and, all unconsciously to myself, the 
quiet affection of boyhood was changing and 
ripening into the stronger, deeper passion of 
coming manhood. But all my boyish tradi- 
tions were against me. I could not come into 
competition with Tom. Leaving all. other con- 
siderations aside, it seemed perfectly natural 
that he should be first in every one’s. estima- 
tion. I avoided, so far as lay in my power, all 
comparison with hic. The handsome boy had 
grown into a still more handsome man; and I 
always felt as if my slight, insignificant figure 
shrank into more than usual insignificance by 
Tom’s splendid development; my lameness 
more conspicuous than ever in contrast with 
his free, graceful bearing. 

So, dull as all my vacations had hitherto 
been, this one proved duller than any of its 
predecessors. One’s.own society is not always 
the most agreeable. During the day lsketched 
and painted ; and my portfolio was soon filled 
with pictures of The Elms and its. surround- 
ings, from every possible and practicable point 
of view. Very rarely l allowed myself to spend 
an evening at the rectory, but that was a plea- 
sure not unmixed with pain. Most of my even- 
ings were spent with Aunt Drin, playing chess, 
Latterly she had evinced some preference for 
my society. I was named after Uncle Dick; 
and, by the inexplicable law of blood, which 
will show itself when least expected, 1 resem- 
bled him both in manner and voice. 

Everything went on smoothly enough until 
the last night of our vacation. Tom had just 
. picked up his hat to go to the rectory, when 
Aunt Drin requested him to wait for a few mo- 
ments, as she wished to speak tohim. Singu- 
lar as it may seem, Aunt Dria had never said 
a word to either of us about our choice of a 
profession, never once alluded to our future 
prospects. It therefore took us completely by 
surprise when, after expressing her expecta- 
tion that we would do well in our Jast collegiate 
year, she continued :— 

“Thomas and Richard” (she never gave us 
any but our full names) “you are now old 
enough to learn my intentions concerning you. 
At the expiration of your college life, you, 
Thomas, are to enter Judge Vinton’s office. [ 
have not quite determined upon Richard’s pro- 
fession.”’ 

Tom spoke up, very eagerly. 
tend to be a lawyer, Aunt Drin.” 

Aunt Drin went on, without noticing Tom’s 


“Ido not in- 





remark, ‘Judge Vinton, as a rule, does not 
receive students. It is, therefore, only as a 
very great favor that he admits you, being my 
nephew, to the privileges of his office. Itisa 
very great advantage; and 1 trust, Thomas, 
that you not only may profit by it. but also ap- 
preciate it at its full value.’’ 

‘* But, Aunt Drin,’’ Tom said, more earnestly, 
“T don’t want to be a lawyer. I dislike the 
profession ; and then all my tastes run in an- 
other channel. I have always wanted to tra- 
vel ; and I should like to go to sea.” 

“*I have told you my intentions, Thomas,” 
Aunt Drin said, very complaecently. “I ex- 

you to obey me. What you are, I have 
made you; what you are to be, I have told 
you.”’ 

‘She has made me savage in name and in na- 
ture,’’ Tom muttered to me, beneath his breath. 
Fortunately, Aunt Drin did not hear him. 
Then he spoke aloud. “Aunt Drin, 1 wish 
you would write to Judge Vinton” — 

‘I have written to Judge Vinton, and made 
all my arrangements. I do not care to hear 
anything more on the subject, Thomas. Rich- 
ard, we may as well have our game of chess. 
it will be some time before we can play again.’ 

So I brought out the board and the men, and 
Tom betook himself tothe reetory. Aunt Drin 
did not recommence the conversation, and I 
carefully avoided it. I did not care, just now, 
to discuss my plans with my unyielding aunt. 
In reality the subject was never mentioned 
again, either by Tom or myself,:until we had 
been for nearly six weeks at Yale. Then he 
came to my room one night in a tremendous 
state of excitement. 

“I do think, Dick,” he began, “that our 
Aunt Drin is the most contrary mortal a poor 
fellow ever had to deal with. I wish to pa- 
tience it were possible for a woman to be a rea- 
sonable being!”’ 

‘What is the matter?” I asked, pushing my 
dictionary away, and feeling much amused at 
Tom’s energetic phraseology. 

‘‘Matter enongh, I think. I’ve a mind to 
take the reins into my own hands, Dick. I’ve 
been tied to Aunt Drin’s apron-strings long 
enough.’’ 

“Il never saw Aunt Drin in an apron,” I 
said, quietly. ‘And 1 don’t see that you are 
‘tied,’ either.””. My absurd speech made him 
laugh, which was all I desired, and then he 
began to explain. 

He had always been exceedingly anxious to 
travel, and more particularly to go to sea. 
Through one of our classmates, Tom’s most 
intimate friend, who knew of his wishes, and 
whose father was a large shipping merchant, 
he was offered a position as captain’s clerk on 
board a vessel bound to China. In addition to 
this, he was told that if he chose to invest a 
few hundred dollars in a private venture, he 
might do it, with the opportunity, from his 
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position on board, of disposing of it to great 
advantage. 

Tom’s first impulse had been to accept at 
once a proposition which was so completely in 
accordance with his own wishes. He did not 
think it exactly right, however, to decide upon 
taking so very important a step as this without 
paying Aunt Drin at least the compliment of 
consulting her, and so he had asked for a delay 
of two weeks before he gave his final reply, a 
request which was readily granted. 

The more Tom thought upon the subject, the 
more anxious he beeame to go to sea; and in 
proportion to this anxiety, his reluctance to 
Study law increased. He had ascertained that 
Judge Vinton’s fee for admitting any student 
to the privileges of his office would be one 
thousand dollars. He wrote to Aunt Drin ; he 
gave her his reasons for objecting to her wishes ; 
he told her of the offér he had received, and 
his desire to accept it, and he concluded by 
asking her if, instead of expending so much 
money upon his legal studies, she would not 
give him five hundred dollars at once—just 
half the admission fee—and let him follow his 
own wishes in seeking his fortune. If she 
would do this, he would nevér ask her for 
anything more. Her answer to Tom's letter 
brought him to my room in this state of excite- 
ment. I must confess it was the reverse of 
encouraging, for it was worded thus :— 


“IT am greatly surprised, nephew Thomas, 
that you should have so little regard for my 
wishes. As I have done everything for you in 
the eae, I consider it but my due that 
should strive to please me in the future. 1 do 
not care to hear another word from you upon 
the subject. Unless you choose to obey me, 
and submit to my guidance in this matter, not 
only need you expect nothing from me, but 
you will incur the serious displeasure of 

Dorinpa SAVAGE.” 

“Now, Dick, isn’t that enough to try a fel- 
low’s patience? TI owe Aunt Drin a good deal, 
I admit; but I don’t want my obligations to 
her constantly brought before me. As for my 
studying law, I won’t doit! I’m not a pup- 
pet, to be pulled about as Aunt Drin pleases. 
I say, Dick, I’m going to sea!’ I was silent. 
“Are you dumb, Dick, that you have nothing 
to say?” Tom went on. “ Yow sit there as 
sober and silent as a judge.”’ 

““What’s the use of my saying anything?” 
lasked. ‘Under any circumstances, you will 
do as you please, and advice is proverbially 
useless.’’ \ 

“You might at least give a fellow some en- 
couragement,”’ Tom jauglied. - 

In reality, I did not care about advising him. 
Tom’s decision was made, and though I really 
agreed with him, and intended before very 
long, were it necessary, to follow his exampie, 
I did not care to say much upon the subject. 
It ended in his accepting the offer. The night 

‘fore he sailed, he came, for the last’ time, to 





my room. I had wondered how matters stood 
between Lucy Preston and himself, but I had 
always hesitated about asking. To-night, as 
he sat writing to Aunt Drin, I mustered up 
enough courage to inquire, as carelessly as I 
could, what he supposed Lucy would think of 
his departure. , 

“T do not suppose she wili waste a thought 
upon it,’ he said, the color deepening in his 
brown cheek. “Honestly, Dick, Lucy Preston 
cares nothing for me. At least, I presume 
that prompted her refusal of me, and I’ll not 
trouble her again: TI don’t know but that 
Laura Huntley, after all, is prettier.” 

I think my joy at hearing this greatly less- 
ened my regret at parting from Tom. Nor til! 
he spoke did I know how great a trial it had 
been for me to givé up to him. 

Tom sailed, and then I began to feel how 
much of my enjoyment of college life had been 
due to him. I missed him dreadfully. He had 
been the link connecting me with my class- 
mates, and now that he was gone I felt the 
change ; I was athong them, not of them. It 
was my own fault, too. College boys are 
naturally gregarious animals, and if I chose 
to let my foolish shyness keep me away from 
those who should have been my companions, I 
could only blame myself for my isolation. 

I often wondered what Aunt Drin thought 
of Tom’s independence. She never answered 
his last letter, and, what seems even more ex- 
traordinary, she never mentioned him to me, 
either in her letters, or later, when, after my 
graduation, I returned to The Elms. Notwith- 
standing Tom’s absence, and my missing him 
more than ever in the quiet, uneventful routine 
of home, that proved the happiest summer of 
my life. Lucy was my constant companion. 
Need I linger on this part'of my story? No; 
let those who have known the bliss of “‘love’s 
young dream”’—-and who has not?—imagine 
the rest for themselves. It is enough for me 
to say that Lucy had always loved me, little 
as I had it, and ete October had — 
touched the leaves with her ruddy fingérs, we 
were plighted lovers. 

As yet, Aunt Drin had said nothing about 
my choice of'a profession, and I had as care- 
fuily avoided the subject. Yet my wish to be- 
come an artist was stronger than ever, and 
Lucy encouraged me in it. In her eyes, my 
productions were inasterpieces, and I a Raf- 
faelle, Sanzio, or a Corregio. I knew that in 
these days the best test of ability lay In the 
power of gaining money, and I determined, 
before urging my wishes upon Aunt Drin, to 
offer one of my pictures for Sale, and let its 
success decide my fate. I had devoted the 
hours which were not spent in Lucy’s Society 
to a small painting, which, when finished, I 
sent to a dealer in New York. 

My picture represented ‘‘ Marguerite,”’ as one 
by one she plucks the white daisy petals, and 
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repeats the charm, ‘‘ He loves me—he loves me 
not.’”” Lucy had been my model. Her soft, 
wavy, fair hair, and her clear blue eyes were 
repeated in my ideal ef the German maiden ; 
and, simple though the picture was, 1 felt 
nearly satisfied with it. I had placed no price 
upon it, and therefore it was with nbd little 
xtatification that, two weeks after I had sub- 
jected my canvas to the ordeal of public criti- 
cism, I received an offer of fifty dollars for it. 

With this to encourage me, I spoke to Aunt 
Drin. 1 told her of my hopes and wishes 
(Tom’s letters, full of his delight in his new 
career, had made me more anxious than ever 
to follow my own bent); but I met with a re- 
eeption no kinder to my wishes than his. She 
would not hear of my becoming what she 
called “a beggarly painter.”” She made me 
the same offer Tom had refused, saying that, 
after my admission to the bar, she wished me 
to take charge of her affairs, with the prospect 
of eventually becoming her sole heir. 

It was a splendid offer, and I might have 
been tempted to accept it, but fer two eondi- 
tions with which it was hampered. The first 
was to give up my brush, and forget my dreams 
of artist life; the second ran thus: Adjoining 
The Elms there was another estate, of nearly 
equal size and beauty, and I now learned that 
my aunt’s wish was to unite them by my mar- 
riage with the only daughter of the present 
possessor. Avondale and The Elms together 
would have formed an almost princely domain, 
and Laura Huntley was a very lovely, attract- 
ive girl, about my own age. Atonetime Aunt 
Drin would not have cared particularly which 
one of her nephews presented Laura Hantley 
to her as her niece; and I think her original 
plan had been that, while one of us inherited 
The Elms, the other should be provided for by 
becoming Miss Huntley’s husband. Failing 
Tom, all her plans centered upon me. 

I listened to Aunt Drin without interrupting 
her; then I thanked her for her kind intentions 
towards me. I felt very sorry that my wishes 
displeased her; but the dream of my life had 
been to become a painter, and even if I had 
been willing to sacrifice my inclinations to 
please her, I could not be so unjust to Tom in 
his absence ; and the condition she added about 
my marriage would prove an insurmountable 
obstacle. I hoped some day to make” Lucy 
Preston my wife. 

Never, in all my life, had I seen Aunt Drin 
lose her temper. Consequently, I was wholly 
unprepared for the storm my words brought 
upon me. She bade me choose between Lucy 
and herself. ‘‘I have ceased,’’ she said, “to 
expect gratitude from any one. You have 
only made usé of me, and have accepted all 
my benefits from interested. motives, without 
being willing to do anything which would 
gratify me in return. If you prefer poverty 
and my displeasure to wealth and my appro- 





bation, so be it; but if you choose to disgrace 
yourself by your wretched daubing, and by 
marrying Lucy Preston, I shall have nothing 
more to do with you.” 

To not a word of explanation or of entreaty 
would she listen. “If I could not bend my 
‘will to hers, there was no use in discussing the 
subject.” Even had she been willing to argue 
with me, I would not have done it. What she 
had said about me personally affected me but 
slightly. I knew I was not ungrateful, and 
that my regret at disappointing her, added to 
my natural timidity, and fear of facing. the 
world alone, would, under ordinary eircum- 
starices, have induced me to yield my own to 
her wishes. Bat I had to consider Lucy. She 
was dearer to me than any human being in ex- 
istence; her claims on me were stronger than 
Aunt Drin’s, as love always has more power 
than gratitude ; and not for one single moment 
did I hesitate in my choice between the two— 
my aunt and my promised wife—for, resenting 
as I did the slighting words she had spoken of 
Lucy, I was as angry with Aunt Drin when I 
left her that night as I possibly eould be. 

After all this, it seemed impossible for me to 
remain any Jonger under my aunt’s roof. Very 
early in the morning I made my preparations 
for leaving The Elms, and going to New York. 
Then, when this was done, I sought Lucy. It 
was but due to her that she should learn the 
change in my prospects, and I told her what 
had happ®hed, as:far as 1 could without hurt- 
ing her feelings. ‘Therefore I said nothing of 
the marriage Aunt Din had proposed to me. 
Lucy would have refused to stand, as it were, 
in my light, and I did not wish her to think 
that I had given anything up for her sake. 
Womanlike, Lacy struggled against her own 
sorrow to give me the sympathy and encourage- 
ment she saw I needed. She was sure that I 
must succeed, that fame and fortune were both 
within my reach, and then even Aunt Drin 
would see I had been right, and be proud of 
me. And then—we parted. 

My first business, after my arrival in New 
York, was to go to the dealer who had sold my 
‘* Marguerite.”’ Good news awaited me there ; 
the gentleman who had bought my picture 
wanted a companion piece, and he left the 
selection of a subject to me. I chose, in con- 
trast to my fair, pensive “‘ Madchen,”’ the hero 
peasant girl of France, and I was fortunate 
enough to satisfy him. In my own mind I 
called the pair Romance and Reality. In later 
years I reproduced them on a larger scale, and 
they now hang in my library, but this is anti- 
cipating. 

Through the same gentleman’s recommenda- 
tion I obtained occupation as a designer for a 
large publishing house. This gave me means 
to live, and left me time to devote to my brush 
At night I occasionally wrote, and was fortu- 
nate enough to have most of my articles ac 
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cepted. Sometimes I went, for a day, to see 
Lucy ; I always, at such times, called at The 
Elms, for my anger with Aunt Drin had long 
since subsided, but I was never admitted to her 
presence. 

1 kept up a correspondence with Tom. His 
letters were full of congratulations upon what 
he called my emancipation. And I really en- 
joyed my independence. I worked hard, to be 
sure, for I was anxious to place myself in a 
position te marry; but my separation from 
Lucy was my only trouble. I regretted the 
difficulty between Aunt Drin and myself, but 
that was a secondary consideration. 

Eighteen months after my departure from 
‘*The Elms”’ a brief note from Lucy informed 
me of the sudden death of her father. She 
wrote to me from Avondale, where she was 
staying. A warm friendship had sprung. up 
between Laura Huntley and herself, and in 
Luey’s sorrow Laura's sympathy only drew 
them closer. i 

But it was nearly two weeks before I felt at 
liberty to go to Lucy. People in the employ- 
ment of others cannot. always dispose of their 
own time, and my ease proved no exception to 
this rule. I found my poor Lucy in deep dis- 
tress. She had been nearly worn out by sor- 
row and anxiety; and added to this was care 
for the future. Like most elergymen, Mr. 
Preston’s salary had been but small, and after 
everything was settled there remained but a 
few hundred dollars for his daughté®. 

Lucy had only waited for my coming to form 
her plans for the future, Laura Huntley had 
offered her a home for as long a time as she 
would remain at Avondale; but Luev shrank 
from dependence. She talked of supporting 
herself by going out as a governess. I listened 
to her quietly ; my own plans had been made 
before I came to Avondale, and I was deter- 
mined to carry them out. I wished Lucy te 
remain with her friend for a short time, until 
a few necessary arrangements could be made, 
and then we were to be married. Under the 
circumstances it was the best thing we could 
do, Three months after her father’s death, 
Lucy became my wife. It was all very quiet. 
Mr. and Miss Huntley were the only wedding 
guests. As in duty bound, I had informed 
Aunt Drin, by letter, of my imtentions, but no 
notice was taken. 

We had no wedding journey, save our going 
to our new home. Of course we had to live 
economically, for what I earned with pen and 
pencil was our sole support; our house was 
small, and in an unfashionable part of the 


city; but for all this we were very happy. . 


And we were still happier, when, just one year 
from our wedding day, our little girl was born. 
We called her Dorinda. Notwithstanding Aunt 
Drin’s continued coolness to me, I felt this was 
due to her, for in reality she had been as a 
mother to me, and so my little Dora bore her 





name. I wrote to my aunt, announcing the 
child’s birth and baptism, but again my letter 
remained unanswered. 

One year later I received the following de- 
spatch from Mr: Huntley :— 

“Mrs. Savage is very ill. She asks for you. 
Come there at once.’’ ' 

‘ Such a summons could not be neglected. I 
started at. one for Avondale, to see Mr. Hunt- 
ley. There I learned that Aunt Drin was suf- 
fering from the effects of a stroke of paralysis, 
and though a iittle better, her life could only 
last a few days longer. It was with real sor- 
row that I learned how hopeless a case her's 
was, and I went immediately to The Elms. 

She received me in rathera singular manner. 
Not a word did she say of ber wishing to see 
me, and her reception of me was very indif- 
ferent. 

**So you are here again, Richard. I -hope 
you are sorry for the way in which you have 
acted.” 

‘‘ITam very sorry to find you so sick,”’ I began. 

‘* Did I say anything about myself?’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘lk hope by this time you have found 
out your mistake. I believe you are married, 
and, I presume, half-starved. You would have 
fared better with me.’’ 

‘*Not so bad as that,” I said, smiling. ‘I 
am making a living, and am not in debt; and 
Lucy and I are very happy.” 

‘*Then you only came here to see me in hopes 
of getting something from me. It’s no use, 
Richard... 1 made my wili two years ago, and 
I’ve no intention of changing it, though you 
did name your child after me. Now I suppose 
you will go home at once.’* 

‘No, I shall not go home,” I said. “Onee 
for all, Aunt Drin, I expect nothing from you. 
I made my choice, as you know, five years ago. 
In giving me my education, you gave me more 
than I deserved." 

“ That is all talk,” she interrupted. ‘ How- 
ever, it is too late to discuss the matter now. 
I sent for you because I wanted somebody to 
wait upon me, besides the servants, and if you 
choose to send for your wife, she may come 
here too.” 

So I sent for Lucy, and for the next two 
weeks we took care of Aunt Drin: Not that 
there was very much weecould do. Every day 
she. grew weaker and weaker, only speaking 
at long intervals, but it seemed to gratify her 
to have us with her. Her: last words to me 
were :— 

‘Richard, Lam sorry—we both were wrong— 
if I only had known, it might have been differ- 
ent. It is too late now—take care of my legacy 
te you.” Her voice failed, and though she tried 
to speak again, she could not. A fewmoments 
more, and Aunt Drin was gone. 

We remained at ‘‘The Elms” till after the 
funeral, I confess I felt some curiosity to 
know how Aunt Drin had disposed of her pro- 
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perty, but when I learned the contents of the 
will I was astonished. The whole estate was 
left in trust to Mr. Huntley for the space of 
five years. At the expiration of this time, the 
whole estate, save and except certain legacies, 
was to be disposed of as directed by a sealed 
paper of instructions in Mr. Huntley’s posses- 
sion. Tom’s name was not mentioned. Mine 
came in as follows :— 


** As my husband’s nephew, Richard Savage, 
has chosen for himself the profession of artist, 
and prefers it to any other occupation, I be- 
queath to him, as my sole legacy, my photo- 
graph album ; as, from his love of pictures, he 
will probably prefer such a collection to any 
other memento of me.” 


I must admit that I was a little disappointed. 
It is very true that I had no right to expect any- 
thing ; yet, as Aunt Drin had sent for me, I had 
some faint hope that she might have relented, 
and left me something. The most trifling sum 
would have been most welcome; for although, 
as I had told Aunt Drin, I had been fortunate 
enough to make a living, it was that and no- 
thing more. My expenses swallowed up all 
my earnings; and I would have liked to do 
something more, and provide for the future of 
my wife and child. So long as I lived, I felt 
sure of securing a subsistence ; for in this coun- 
try no man who chooses to work need starve. 
As I told Lucy, we were no worse off than be- 
fore, and I really had no right to complain, for 
] had chosen my own lot. So we went home, 
not forgetting Aunt Drin’s legacy, which had 
been duly handed over to us. 

Back to our old life, and after a while to 
Tom. He came home, and I was glad enongh 
to see him. He had made some money, he 
said, but he was tired of the sea, and after all, 
he was going to settle down and read law. 
Most of his evenings were spent with us, and I 
am afraid ‘‘Cousin Tom’’ helped to spoil Dora. 

“ After all, we’ve managed to exist without 
Aunt Drin’s money, Dick,” he said to me one 
day. ‘‘An independent fortune is a very nice 
thing; but we are both better men for having 
had to work for ourselves.” 

And I believe Tom was right. 

Then Laura Huntley came to make us a visit. 
Tom had come home heart-whole, but that did 
not last long. He ‘came to see little Dora,”’ 
but I soon saw how matters lay. 

“Tom,” I said to him one evening, ‘“*why 
don’t you marry Miss Huntley?” 

He blushed like a girl. ‘‘ Because she has 
money, Dick? I never thought you were so 
calculating.’’ 

“T think you like her,’ I began. 
advise everybody to marry.” 

“Tf I were a rich man I might. But I’m 
waiting for Dora. I’m too poor, Dick; I’ve 
not even Aunt Drin’s legacy, like you. That 
was an uncommonly queer notion of the old 
lady’s, by the way, only leaving you her al- 
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bum. By George, here it is!’”” He picked it 
up, as he spoke, and began to tirn it over 
carelessly. Presently he came to his own pic- 
ture, taken while at college. ‘Hallo!’ he ex- 
claimed, “‘I wonder if this soft-looking fellow 
ever was like me. I vow, I won’t go down to 
posterity so misrepresented. And here you 
are, equally fine, on the other side. Come out, 
beauty, and go into the fire!” 

He pulled the two cartes out with some little 
difficulty, for between them a small paper was 
carefully folded. He opened it, carelessly 
enough. 

“Dick !’’ he suddenly exclaimed, “look here! 
Aunt Drin’s legacy was worth something, after 
all, my boy.” 

Together we read the paper. It explained 
Aunt Drin’s last words, which I confess had 
puzzled me. 


“I, Dorinda Savage, hereby revoking any 
former will or testament, do give and be- 
queath to my nephew, Richard Savage, and 
to his daughter Dorinda after him, the house 
and estate known as ‘‘The Elms.” And all 
else of which I die possessed, is to be divided 
equally between my two nephews, Thomas and 
Richard Savage.” 


That was the sum and substance of the will. 
It bore date one week before her death. 

Why prolong my story? Aunt Drin’s wishes, 
after all, are carried out. For Tom is Judge 
Savage, husband of Laura Huntley, and mas- 
And Lucy, Dora (our only 
child), live at The Elms, my dear old home. 
I am very happy, and, like “ Puss in Boots,”’ I 
only paint for my own amusement. And most 
prized of all my possessions, is Aunt Drin’s 
Legacy. 
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WAITING AT THE DOOR. 
BY BECKIE E. HARRIS. 








ComME, draw your chair up closer, wife, 
And let us talk together 

Of lights and shadows back in life, 
Ere dawned the winter weather. 


A bright May morn comes swiftly up 
With breezes balm and dewy, 

When God, with bliss, filled full our cup 
And sent our darling Louie. 


For five short years, my dearest wife, 
God lent us him from heaven ; 

And then he took that precious life— 
Took back that which was given. 


A darker morning cometh now, 
The one on which we laid him 
Beneath the pure, fresh fallen snow, 
A jewel never fading. 
But cheer up, wife, why do you cry? 
Though our darling’s gone before, 
He’ll smile to greet both you and I, 
And be waiting at the door. 


<< 
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Ir is ridiculous to be serious about trifles. , 
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THE PALACE OF ART. 





BY MALIBRAN. 





THE doors close behind us, shutting out the 
sunlight of a summer’s afternoon. Within, is 
stillness unbroken; the very air is cold and 
passionless. Without, the dust lies thick and 
white on the highway, where men pass com- 
plaining, reviling, persecuting, forgetting God’s 
commandments hourly ; where wealth and want 
strive for the mastery, and the strife and uproar 
never languish. Here brothers meet and part 
in exile. The air is choked with curses for the 
living, farewells to the dying, lamentations for 
the dead. All this where the fevér heat of 
life is at its height, but where for some the 
conflict may be forever ended before the set- 
ting of the sun. 

For one brief hour we will forget the misery 
of the world—by the world forgot. These 
things have fallen away from us, as we stand 
this side of the magic portals of this palace of 
art. The figures are not distinctly seen as yet, 
for there is but little light, that falls softly 
through stained glass overhead. The sides 
of the gallery are hung with heavy curtains of 
green, which makes a perfect background for 
the pure white of the marble statues. 

Here is a marble resurrection. The faces 
seem strong with the inspiration of life. In 
the centre stands the statue of the Goddess of 
Liberty, on a high pedestal, covered with gilded 
tracings of the acanthus leaf. The figure is 
three times life-size ; a long robe, covered with 
stars, trains from her shoulders. In one hand 
is an olive branch, symbol of peace ; the other 
holds a shield, on which is engraved the motto 
of the United States, “E Pluribus Unum.”’ 
Crowned as the personation of Freedom, with 
strength in her untrained form and defiance in 
her attitude, she looks the conqueror. Monarchs 
might bow to touch the hem of her garment. 

“Of old, she sat upon the heights, 

The thunders breaking at her feet, 
Above her shook the starry lights, 

She heard the torrents meet. 
May her fair form still stand and shine, 

Make bright our days, and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 

The falsehood of extremes.” 


On the other side of the aisle is History, some- 
what smaller than Liberty, but as graciously 
imbued with the majesty of her mission. In 
her left hand is an hour-glass. Her right hand 
is uplifted, pointing back, as though in the dim 
distance one might see the procession of na- 
tions; their rise and fall, glory and decay, 
which she has faithfully chronicled through 
the lapse of centuries ; at her feet lies a heavy 
scroll, half open. Here are the lives of em- 
perors and kings; the relics of by-gone dynas- 
ties; the triumphs and defeats which have 
made the joy or sorrow sentient in individual 





generations. The same form and face, ex- 
pressing alike power and prophecy, is seen in 
the Roman Vatican, amidst the ruin it has re- 
corded and the survivor of its creator. 

This is the Dying Gladiator. A strong man, 
trained from youth in athletic discipline for 
the arena, to fight with wild beasts from the 
prairies, for the amusement of the barbarous 
populace. Imagination vivifies the picture. 
The vast amphitheatre—the crowd, with their 
cruel, smiling faces ; the haughty noblemen, in 
patrician garb and mien ; the combatants, man 
and beast, brought forward for the contest ; 
the huzzas for the victor; the groans of the 
wretched slave, and then again—the dying 
gladiator. : 

Next is a Greek slave; the perfection of 
physical beauty in profile. A soulless face, 
dull and blighted in expression; a manacled 
brain and manacled hands. Over her face 
rests a shadow, born of unconscious pain; a 
life and soul in bondage. Mrs. Browning tells 
her pathetic history ; one knows it truly after 
that. 


“ Appeal fair stone 
From God’s pure height of beauty against man’s 
wrong ; 

Catch up in thy divine fall not alone 
East griefs, but West, and shake and shame the 

strong, 

By thunders of white silence overthrown.” 

Between two pillars of Parian marble stands 
Aphrodite, wreathed with roses ; a subtle com- 
bination of art and nature, which, breathed 
upon with the fire of life, might charm and 
subdue the world. Then, by her side, as the 
extremes of life meet, is Despair—a woman’s 
figure in the attitude of prayer. With hands 
tightly clenched, head bowed, her whole form 
cowering with anguish, she seems the imper- 
sonation of the greatest loss that life can 
know. The face almost beggars the reality, 
when utter hopelessness succeeds fear, and the 
soul is wrapped in the gloom of sorrow’s night. 
She stands as a 
“ Pythoness on her tripod agonized 

And full of inspiration gathered from distress, 

When all the heartstrings like wild horses pull 

The heart asunder.” 

This is a full, life-like representation of 
Magdelene in penitence, copied from the origi- 
nal, which still adorns the church of Santa 
Trinita, designed by Desiderio, the Florentine 
sculptor and painter. 


In a niche, draped with black, standing on . 


one pedestal, are Henry VII. and his queen, 
Elizabeth of York. These are two copies from 
the originals in Westminster Abbey, completed 
and presented to the city of London in 1519, 
by Torrigiano, the Tuscan sculptor. 

Here a face arrests the gaze of the most 
careless observer—Niobe! woeless, voiceless, 
and tearless ; and yet a mighty grief is in her 
face, such as the world cannot take away. 
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The pathos of a broken heart; a starved soul 
looking through a hungry face, such a one as 
we meet often in the battle on the highway. 
Among the famous collection of statuary in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, Italy, is one celebrated 
the world over for its unique history. It was 
executed during the first half of the sixteenth 
century by Jeronimo. The life and death of 
the painter are memorable. He commenced 
his career among a class of artists, some well 
established in the profession, more famous, 
He worked steadily, without the advice of pa- 
trons or friends ; but gained no pecuniary suc- 
cess. His studio was full of unfinished statues. 
His aspirations were unnoticed by his enemies, 
who feared him as a rival. He conceived a 
striking design one day, which he modeled in 
clay, waiting for a convenient time to execute 
it in marble. Several persons, by treachery, 
gained a cast of the model. It was on exhibi- 
tion in the salon of a famous city before 
Jeronimo had struck the first rude blow on 
the waiting marble. This was a terrible defeat 
and death blow to his hopes of fame and for- 
tune. For ten years he made no progress in 
his chosen art; only carved a statue now and 
then, an idle fancy, or tauy his daily bread. 
He was patiently waiting for some propitious 
opening to prove his lost right to the brother- 
hood of the illustrious of his land. His victory 
was slow, but sure. Day by day, in silence, 
and unseen of men, the story of his defeat was 
growing under his hand. When it was finished, 
he presented it to Charles V., that noble patron 
of art and artists. The nature of the subject 
and its execution was so original that the em- 
peror paid him a large sum of money, and 
placed the statue among his life-long collection 
in the imperia! gallery. He gave the artist a 
pension for life. He afterwards carved several 
striking statues of the emperor’s family. Only 
one gained him fame; but that deservedly. 
An Italian painter, pupil of Raphael, has given 
to Derville’s art gallery a correct and rare copy 
of the “‘Triumph of Patience.” The figure is 
a woman’s, with a face strong, yet powerless, 
looking as though it had struggled against fate, 
but fate had crushed it. Travellers refer to 
its prototype, a painting of the artist Jeronimo 
Cosco, hanging in the Spanish Escurial. She 
holds in her hand a rose, thickly set with 
thorns. By her side, on an anvil, is a human 
heart; over the heart are three hammers, 
raised as if to crush it. Her foot rests on For- 
tune’s broken wheel. Just ahead, an anchor, 
marked Hope, rests on a bed of flowers, and a 
hand is on the anchor, with a parted chain 
falling from its wrist.. He has portrayed faith- 
fully a thousand tales in one—the sting of en- 
mity, leveled at talent ; the fickleness of fortune, 
and the hope that hopeth against discourage- 
ment and loss, and then the glory of a longed- 
for tsiumph—the divine mastery of patience. 
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“ A Roman virtue 
That wins each Godlike act, 
And plucks suecess even from the spear-proof crest 
Of rugged danger.” 

A gloom of purplish light falls on the up- 
lifted face of Tantalus, who was doomed to 
| perpetual thirst in hell, with a shining river 
| of water always before him. There is a world 
of supplication in his outstretched hands ; the 
lips are parted, the muscles about the mouth 
are drawn with excessive thirst. The head is 
thrown slightly back ; one hand is thrown out 
tightly clenched, the other grasps rigidly his 
hair. The profile of the face is torturing. Not 
physical thirst alone is pictured here ; a titou- 
sand nameless defeats of life are represented 
in this Tantalus. Above all, the agony of a 
thwarted soul. 

Opposite this human whirlwind imprisoned 
in marble are three busts on upright circular 
pedestals, fluted and decorated with vines and 
tendrils. 

“There was Milton, like a seraph strong, 

Beside him Shakspeare, bland and mild, 

And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song.” 
Shakspeare’s face is intensely dramatic, Dante’s 
is full of Italian dreaminess and the wildness 
of his vision ; true to the author of ‘Les In- 
ferno Purgatorio.”” On the base of the third 
pedestal are inscribed these words in letters of 
gold: John Milton, born in London, 1608, died 
1674. 

“When once our heavenly-guided souls shall climb, 

Then all this earthly grossness quit ; 

Attired with stars we shall forever sit 

Triumphing over Chance and Death, and thee, oh, 

Time.” 

This stanza is selected from Milton’s address 
to Time. The face in marble is masterful, 
shadowed with a divine patience not of dust. 
The saddest lines are about the eyes—calm, 
grand eyes, blown out like lights o’er melan- 
choly seas. Though for this earthly blank he 
had his heavenly vision. This trio of rare 
souls, the like of whom the world may never 
see again, have passed beyond our ken. But 
they have embalmed for us the glory of their 
lives, and poured the life-blood of thought on 
waiting generations. 

The face of a Medusa, bearing the impress of 
Leonardo Da Vinci. The original is in a Flo- 
rentine gallery owned by Duke Di Cosimo. 
Her hair is entwined with serpents. There is 
| no expression that proves it a human face. 
| It is stony and cruel, as though the soul of a 
| demon had been stranded from the Plutonian 
shore on the sea of life, shrouded in human 
form. It faces Despair, looking with mercilesss 
eyes at the bowed figure, as hearts killed with 
pain have lost the power of sympathy and con- 
solation. 

Midway of the hall, under a marble arch ela- 
borately arabesque, stands two busts—Mozart 
and Beethoven. Two strangely- gifted men 
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living alone in the divine world of harmony. 
Yet the faces are totally unlike. Mozart’s is 
sunny and buoyant as though life had passed 
for him as a happy dream, while the record of 
its reality shows it was a series of disappoint- 
ments. The joyous strains of his gayest operas 
are the spontaneous outbursts of an unworldly 
spirit, not effected seriously, either by man’s 
scorn or approbation. At the base of the pe- 
destal is a wreath of immortelles entangled in 
a broken harp. Below are written these words 
’ taken from his celebrated Requiem, his last 
composition and dying miserere :— 

e “Our trust is in thine outstretched arms; 

Give us peace, and iead us 
To life everlasting.” 

Beethoven’s face is inspired, though one 
traces the same indefinable expression as in 
Milton’s. He is the art’s high priest, as recog- 
nized in his immortal “Sonata Pathetique.”’ 
Who can speak for him the fitting word of 
praise? Who can ever know, to appreciate the 
lonely splendor of his consummate mind, or 
the power with which he swayed with his deep 
chords the restless tides of life. 

“He has marshalled his hosts in majesty; 

The shadowy armies of resistless thought, 
The subtle forces drawn from Nature,s heart, 
Are in his solemn breathing mighty 
Music, wrought of life and death. 

We cast away 
All our unworthiness, made strong by thee, 
Thou great uplifter of humanity.” 

Ona marble standard reposes a figure—Sleep. 
A child with its curly head pillowed on its 
arm. One dimpled hand clasps some half- 
blown roses. A smile hovers on its lips. The 
face is very lovely. It looks in this repose like 
an unawakened soul that has experienced nei- 
ther joy or pain. Sleeping—while the golden 
days of early life pass by; before the hour 
comes for heart struggles, and sweeping tempt- 
ations and subsequent remorse. And the phan- 
tom of wasted and forgotten days haunts the 
night, and one knows at the last that this fair 
dawn of childhood is but the opening vision of 
life’s utter imperfection. 

“ Low-lidded, silent-footed sleep, that walks 

In twilight of death’s evening and life’s day; 
Sleep wedded unto calmness as the rose 

Is wedded unto color; dusky-winged— 
Brow-girt with lotus—reverend—beautiful.” 

Occupying one side of the gallery is a picture 
twenty feet in length representing the Tri- 
_ umphal March of Death. In the centre is a 

large car draped in black—white crosses pen- 
dant from the sides. On the car stands the 
colossal figure of Death, bearing a seythe in 
one hand, and a bunch of withered wreaths in 
the other. Scattered on the ground are bones 
and ghastly skulls. Behind the car is a proces- 
sion of ghouls in white masks bearing lighted 
torches. Nextis an assembly of the risen dead, 
mounted on wretched, dying horses, capari- 
soned in the vestments of the grave. Before 





them lies the Necropolis—city of the dead. Be- 
hind is the city of the living; a sombre cloud 
rests over the path they havecome. This march 
has been through the city. There is actually a 
smile of triumph on the faces of the sheeted 
dead as they bear their trophies to the tomb. 
Resting each side of Death are two cata- 
falques ; on one lies a young girl—the fiush is 
on her cheeks; the flowers have not withered. 
in her hand. On the other side is an aged man, 
looking as though he had but fallen asleep. 
The scythe rests on the young; the wreaths 
are falling on the coffin of the old. The scene 
is terrible and lifelike, when one remembers 
that this procession passes unseen day by day 
carrying its harvest of human life. It is a 
masterpiece copied by an Italian from the ori- 
ginal, painted by Piero Di Cosimo, hanging in 
the palace of the Doges in Venice. 

Near the entrance is a statue representing 
Peace, standing on a triangular pedestal beau- 
tified by fern wreaths carved in relief. A 
halo is around her head. A smile ineffable is 
on her lips. A beautiful wreath of lilies is 
clasped in her folded arms. The dying day 
shines in rose, and violet, and amethyst on this 
fair form. This is the triumph of sculpture. 
The hand that wrought it had felt its holy bene- 
diction. 

“ The life and thought he has given to marble, 

Marble gives to him forever.” 

The countenance is like the majesty of angels, 
embodying perfectly that thought, ‘‘ The peace 
that passeth understanding.”” No human face 
has ever worn that smile, save in dying, when 
the glory of the Unseen was falling on a part- 
ing soui when the things of this world are 
passing as a dream. 

With this rare face shining down upon us we 
pass out—into life. But we have had one sacred 
hour that will be remembered in the turmoils 
of life’s busy marches. We catch the last view 
as the sunlight falls through the open door. 
Darkness full of shadows. From out the gloom 
look reverential faces that have lost the fire of 
life. The prototypes of a congregation of select 
souls who have thrown off the shackles of flesh 
and deified, and glorified, still shine as lights 
upon a nation’s way ; whose voices have drawn 
melody from earth, and sea, and star-gemmed 
sky ; whose hands have brought hidden myste- 
ries to the light, and whose souls attuned and 
fitted to the sublime, have been translated to a 
life beyond. 


_———__.—-a ———_—___—_—_ 


THE true secret of enjoyment is to labor 
for it. 

THERE is no art or science that is too difficult 
for industry to attain to. Industry makes a 
man understood and valued in all counjries, 
and by all nations ; it is the philosopher’s stone, 
that turns almost everything into gold. 
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“I s’PposE you know what our minister’s 
gone for?’’ 

“Gone for? Why, what do you mean, Miss 
Terry ?”’ ' 

“Why, I thought you’d heard the news; it’s 
nothing secret that I know of. But they do 
say he’s gone to get a wife. I should have 
thought your husband, Mrs. Thomas, would 
have heard of it.’’ 

“Why, youdon’t say! Gone to get a wife! 
Well, dear me! couldn’t he find any one in 
town that would have him, without going 
away a hundred miles or so? Let me see— 
how long has his wife been dead, Miss Terry?” 

“Only about a year. I don’t think it is 
showing that respect for his late companion 
that he should. For my part, I don’t think he 
ought to marry so soon, if he does atall. But 
I must go. Thought I would just run in a mo- 
ment. I guess, Mrs. Thomas, that you had 
better not say anything about it.” 

“Very well, it don’t make any difference to 
me; but I suppose you will come in this even- 
ing, Miss Terry. You know that the sewing 
circle meets here.’’ 

“Oh, yes! I shall come in. 
away for the world. Good-day!’’ 
Terry departed. 

This conversation took place between two 
members of the Congregational Church in 
D , a town in one of the Eastern States. 
The Rev. Mr. Emery had been settled over the 
church about three years, and had in the main 
given excellent satisfaction, although conflict- 
ing elements and hard work, with a moderate 
salary, had been his portion. The clergyman’s 
wife died about a year before the opening of 
our story. Since the reverend gentleman’s 
wife died, his situation had been far from 
pleasant, owing to the gossip that circulated 
quite freely, as well as the inquisitive nature 
of some of his feminine parishioners. Some of 
the society thought that he ought to marry, 
and some said that it would be disgraceful if 
he did. 

“T don’t think it right, at all, for our minis- 
ter to keep a hired girl in the house,’’ said 
Miss Terry, one day, to a friend. 

‘‘Where in the world shall he keep the hired 
girl, then, if not in the house?” was the reply. 

“Well, I think he had better get married 
than to keep a hired girl, any way,” said Miss 
Terry. 

This conversation was only a day or two be- 
fore that with Mrs. Thomas, in which Miss 
Terry thought that the minister ought not to 
marry. The society took a great deal more 
interest in the question than the reverend gen- 
tleman did himself, or seemed to, for it was a 
prolific subject. Mr. Emery had two smail 
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children, and, as there was a parsonage, he had 
to keep house, and, as a natural consequence, 
he had to have help. 

The sewing circle met the evening our story 
opened, and a goodly number of the ladies of 
the society were represented at Mrs. Thomas’s. 
The sewing circle, at the time of our story, was 
an organization, without which it was thought 
a church could not exist. Ostensibly inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of sewing for the poor of 
the parish, and raising slight contributions 
weekly for aid, it had changed its features 
much by dispensing with the sewing for the 
poor, and the fund raised was devoted to va- 
rious purposes. Whilst it is true that there 
was a great deal of gossip disseminated by 
these institutions, yet, upon the whole, the 
system has been conducive of great good to 
the churches. It cannot be supposed that the 
sewing circle adjourned at Mrs. Thomas’s be- 
fore the news had been imparted to all that the 
minister had gone away to get married; in 
fact, it was the chief topic for discussion. 

“T should have thought he would have con- 
sulted with the deacons of the church, at any 
rate, before taking such an important step,’’ 
said Mrs. Gray, the wife of one of the wealth- 
iest members of the society, and one whose 
opinions had great weight. 

“ That’s just what 1 think. I don’t think it 
right, at all, to go and get a stranger,” said 
Mrs. Ellery, wife of one of the deacons of the 
church. “I don’t think Mr. Ellery knows 
anything about it.’’ 

“T always thought Mr. Emery was peculiar 
about some things. I s’pose he wants to be 
odd, and he didn’t say anything about it; but 
it was quite funny. I was at the depot when 
he went away, and talked with him,” said 
Miss Terry. 

“Do tell!” said a number, with a great deal 
of eagerness. 

“Did you really speak to him?” asked Mrs. 
Gray 

‘Oh, yes! I know where he has gone, and 
what for.” 

‘““Why, how do you know? Come, tell us 
the whole story,’’ asked Mrs. Ellery. 

“There ’s no great story about it. You see, 
my brother is in the post-office, and, of course, 
he knows who has letters, and who don’t. 
You see, Mr. Emery gets a letter every week 
from a lady where he has gone now, and, of 
course, he wouldn’t correspond quite so regu- 
larly and frequently if it didn’t mean some- 
thing ; of course not,” said Miss Terry, trium- 
phantly. 

“‘Well, I don’t see as that proves that Mr. 
Emery has gone away to be married,” said 
Mrs. Gray. 

‘No, that don’t,’ replied Miss Terry. ‘But 
I was at the depot to meet a friend of mine, 
who came from the place where our minister 
has gone, and she wanted to know who the 
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gentleman was that I talked with, and I told 
her it was our minister, and she said that she 
had seen him before up in her town; that there 
was a lady there he was well acquainted with, 
she guessed, for she saw them riding out to- 
gether. And I joked Mr. Emery about marry- 
ing ; asked him if he intended to bring a wife 
back with him, and he blushed up some,” 

‘Guess there isn’t any doubt that he intends 
to get married, then; but I really think he 
ought to have consulted the church,”’ said Mrs. 
Ellery. 

“Do you really think that he ought to have 
consulted the church? And what for, I should 
like to know?” asked Mrs. Preston, a very 
excellent lady, who, unfortunately, as many 
members of the society thought, had very de- 
cided opinions of her own, and upon all proper 
occasions never shrank from expressing them. 
She was endowed with a great deal of indi- 
viduality, and was never carried away with a 
popular sentiment, unless it harmonized with 
her views. Mrs. Preston, however, never 
forced her opinions upon others, and she 
wished others to be guided by the seme rule. 

‘**T do not see any reason why he should not. 
I am sure that the church is interested in his 
temporal welfare, as well as spiritual, and un- 
der such circumstances it would be nothing 
less than justice to Lave mentioned the subject, 
if nothing more,’’ said Mrs. Ellery. 

“That is just what I think. I am sure that 
we have the interest of our minister at heart, 
and it seems to me that we ought to have 
something to say about it. It’s an important 
step. A minister’s wife occupies a prominent 
position in the church.”’ 

**Wouldn’t it be well, then, to call a meet- 
ing of the deacons, and let them select a wife 
for the minister ?’’ asked Mr. Harding, a young 
lawyer, who interrupted Mrs. Gray, and who 
had just entered the parlor in time to catch 
the drift of the lady’s remarks. 

‘‘Now that’s nonsense, Mr. Harding,’’ said 
Mrs. Gray; “but I do say that the church 
ought to have been consulted.” 

‘1 know of a number of marriages by mem- 
bers of the church, and neither the church nor 
the deacons were consulted,” said Mrs. Pres- 
ton. 

This last remark brought the color to the 
cheeks of Mrs. Gray, for she had been married 
within the past year. a 

“The minister of the gospel occupies quite a 
different position from that of a private indi- 
vidual,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“I don’t think it right for him to go out of 
the parish to get a wife, any way. I don’t 
care so much about his consulting the church 
or the deacons, but I do say that it’s not treat- 
ing the parish right, as though there were not 
scores that would make him a good wife. Of 
course, I don’t have any reference to myself, 
and I don’t want him,” said Miss Terry, slightly 
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coloring. As Miss Terry was somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, they all graciously conceded 
that she had no designs upon the minister. 

‘*Well, so far as I am concerned, I am will- 
ing that Mr. Emery should select a wife where 
and when he pleases, and only consuit his own 
taste in the choice,’’ said Mrs. Preston, very 
decidedly. 

“But his wife has only been dead little over 
a year. I don’t think it is showing much re- 
| spect, any way,’’ said Miss Terry. 

“But only the other day you thought he had 
better get married than to have a hired girl in 
the house, Miss Terry; do you remember ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Preston. 

‘* Yes, I remember it, and I think the same 
now.”’ 

** Well, how can he keep house without hiring 
a girl? I den’t know of any man that he can 
get to assist him in housework, do you?” 
asked Mrs. Preston. The lady’s question 
raised quite a laugh. 
| “No, I don’t know of any man; but I think 
he might board out.”’ 

“It’s all very well and easy for us sitting 
here to suggest what our pastor should do— 
proper modes of action ; but, in fact, we know 
nothing about the situation of our pastor. His 
experience is probably different from any here. 

I think his situation a very trying one—with 
| two small children, without the kind care and 
| watchful solicitude of a mother. I think, un- 
| der such cireumstances, we should exercise a 
| great deal of charity.” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Preston. I am glad 
that. you have spoken a good word for the 
minister,” said Mr. Harding, who was one of 
those independent young men who speak out 
without much delicacy. 

‘**T am sure that I do not wish to say anything 
against our minister; far be it from me. But 
I think the pastor and church should work to- 
gether. Now the minister is interested, of 
course, in the church, and the church is itite- 
rested in the minister. This being the state of 
things, it is certainly not uncharitable, and far 
from unkind, to say that the church should 
have been consulted before our minister con- 
cluded to go out of town to get married,” said 
Mrs. Gray, with some spirit. 

As has been previously stated, Mrs. Gray’s 
opinion carried a great deal of weight, for her 
husband was wealthy—in fact, the wealthiest 
man in the town. One after another, there- 
fore, gave in their opinions agreeing with Mrs. 
Gray, until the only parties who opposed the 
popular sentiment were Mrs. Preston and Mr. 
Harding. 

‘I suppose if Mr. Emery should buy a horse 
and carriage, Mrs. Gray, that you would advise 
him to consult with the deacons of the church 
—as to the color of the horse, I presume,”’ said 
Mr. Harding. 

“Well, Mr. Harding,” said Mrs. Gray, 
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slightly ruffled, “if you cannot perceive the 
distinction between the minister’s purchasing 
a horse and carriage and taking to himself a 
wife, it isn’t best for me to try and enlighten 
you. I think there is quite a difference. Iam 
sure, in settling a minister, I should want to 
see his wife first, for it is quite important what 
kind of a woman the minister’s wife is. The 
success of a minister depends a great deal 
upon his wife.”’ 

“I expect so; but I never heard that a minis- 
ter who preached on trial ever took along his 
wife with him to show to the church and so- 
ciety. It may be a good thing, though. I am 
not much posted in church matters,”’ said Mr. 
Harding, in somewhat of a sarcastic manner. 
Mr. Harding’s reply raised a slight laugh ; but 
as it was against Mrs. Gray, it was quickly 
suppressed. 

‘‘I think the success of the minister depends 
more upon the church and society, although a 
good wife is very desirable,” said Mrs. Preston. 

The conversation continued for some time 
with unabated zeal, and it finally resulted in 
opposition more particularly to the minister’s 
going out of town for a wife. 

A few days after the meeting of the sewing- 
circle, Mr. Emery returned without bringing 
any wife back with him. 

Mr. Emery made his first call, after his re- 
turn, upon Mrs. Gray, and he thought, as he 
entered the sitting-room, where there happened 
to be one or two ladies of his parish, that there 
seemed to be a slight coldness towards him. 

“Well, we are all very glad to see you back, 
Mr. Emery,” said Mrs. Gray, after the usual 
salutations were over. ‘‘Did you enjoy your 
trip much? Of course you did though—such a 
mission.”’ 

“Such a mission!’ repeated the minister, 
slightly embarrassed, “I really do not know 
what you mean, Mrs. Gray.” 

“Why, it’s known all over the village,’’ said 
Mrs. Gray, laughing, ‘“‘if you did go away so 
suddenly.” 

“I think that you have not been correctly in- 
formed as to the purport of my visit, Mrs. 
Gray. 

“‘Have not. Pray, tell us what it was, then ?”’ 

“I went away to attend the funeral of my 
uncle.” 

‘*What—attend a funeral. I hope, Mr. Em 
ery, you will forgive me for speaking so lightly, 
but I was misinformed as to the nature of your 
visit,” said Mrs. Gray, rather soberly. 

‘¢T should like to know what you have heard, 
Mrs. Gray,’’ asked the pastor. 

“Well. I suppose you ought to know. 1 
heard that you had gone away to get married. 
Of course it was quite sudden to us, and it has 
occasioned some talk, as such things will, you 
know?” 

‘So far as getting married is concerned, no- 
thing is further from my intentions. I hope 








that you will contradict the story, Mrs. Gray, 
as far as possible,’’ said the minister, who, after 
some further conversation with the parties pre- 
sent took his leave. 

Miss Terry. was one of the parties present, 
and she felt extremely unpleasant while the 
conversation was progressing, for she was ap- 
prehensive that her name would come out; but 
very considerately Mrs. Gray had some com- 
passion, and gave no intimation to Mr. Emery 
of the party who had circulated the faise report. 

‘‘Well, I declare!” said Miss Terry, ‘‘isn’t 
that strange? I don’t see how I could have 
been so deceived. Well, if he don’t want these 
kind of stories circulated he’d better get mar- 
ried and done with it,’’ and just as she con- 
cluded, Deacon Ellery’s wife came in at the 
door. 

**T suppose you heard that Mr. Emery did 
not go away to get married, and that all of our 
talk don’t amount to anything. I feel a little 
ashamed that we should have expressed our- 
selves so freely,’’ said Mrs. Gray. 

‘Well, the truth is, the minister ought to get 
married ; it isn’t right, after all, living the way 
he does. Stories will be coming up, and by and 
by scandal will! be told, and I think Mr. Emery 
had better get married, and that will settle the 
whole question,’”’ said Mrs. Ellery. 

‘*That’s just what I said—under the circum- 
stances he ought to get married. But what do 
you think he said?” asked Miss Terry. 

‘‘ Well, I can’t guess ; what was it?’’ 

“That nothing was further from his inten- 
tions. I think some one ought to speak to Mr. 
Emery ; that’s my opinion,’’ said Miss Terry. 

“IT agree with you, and I shall speak to Mr. 
Ellery; it will not do to have stories going 
around the village, it will destroy the efficacy 
of the church,”’ said Mrs. Ellery. 

It can readily be seen by this conversation 
that Mr. Emery was not to remain quiet. It 
was a very uncomfortable position to occupy ; 
they—that is the society, wanted him to marry 
and they didn’t want him to marry—that is, if 
inferences can be drawn from their conversa- 
tion. Wherever Mr. Emery went he heard 
something said, or hints suggestive of his mar- 
riage. 

The idea advanced by Miss Terry and Mrs. 
Ellery, that some one ought to have a talk with 
the minister, was discussed, and the deacons 
thought it advisable. It might be well to state 
that the deacons were all married, and their 
wives expressed their opinions decidedly upon 
the subjeet. As the question was first broached 
by Deacon Ellery, it was thought advisable for 
him to consult the minister upon the subject of 
marriage. Mr. Ellery, therefore, went to sce 
the minister the day after the deacons had 
talked the subject over. We will follow the 
deacon upon his important mission. Mr. Em- 
ery was at home and welcomed Deacon Ellery 
very cordially, as was his custom, and they 
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commenced a very earnest conversation about 
the church, after they were seated in the din- 
ing-room. 

“I came in to-day, Mr. Emery,” said the 
deacon, after talking some time upon foreign 
matters, ‘‘not exactly upon church business, 
and yet upon business in which I and all the 
society are interested’’— 

“Very glad to have you; please go on,” said 
the parson, as the deacon stopped. 

“Well, you—the fact is’—and the deacon 
found that the subject, after all, was not easy 
to broach, and he hesitated and stammered 
somewhat. 

**T hope I have not been guilty of provoking 
the displeasure of any of my society,”’ said the 
minister, beginning to think that there was 
some trouble. 

“Oh, no; not at all,” said the deacon, com- 
ing tothe rescue. ‘No, thatisn’t it—the fact is 
—aren’t you quite lonesome, Mr. Emery—don’t 
you think you ought to take a wife? You see, 
the fact is—it’s extremely unpleasant the way 
you live—and’’—the deacon having got started, 
was hurrying along with great rapidity when 
he happened to look up, and the confusion and 
surprise apparent upon the face of the minister 
checked him a moment. ‘I hope, Mr. Emery, 
you will receive these words in a Christian 
spirit.’’ 

“Oh, certainly, deacon. I was, however, 
startled a little by the suddenness of the pro- 
position; but I am ready to listen,” said the 
pastor. 

“Well, I think, Mr. Emery, that your labors 
among us as a minister of the Gospel would be 
more successful if you would get married— 
that’s all there is of it.”’ 

‘*Do others think as you do, brother Ellery?” 
asked the parson. 

“Oh, yes. I was talking with the deacons 
about it last night, and they thought about the 
same as I did. The fact is, you see they will 
get stories going about people, and they have 
no particular respect for the minister about 
these things—they treat him just as any other 
man. And you see stories about a minister 
are a great deal yworse—that is—do more in- 
jury than about other people. Only think, they 
had stories around that you was going to get 
married and bring a wife back with you. Of 
course, Mr. Emery, it’s not our business to dic- 
tate, only to advise.”’ 

‘“‘T understand and appreciate your kindness, 
your interest in my welfare and the church. I 
am not so suré but you are right, deacon, and I 
= take the subject under prayerful consider- 
ation.”’ 

“It is very kind in you, Mr. Emery, to re- 
ceive this advice, but I guess, after thinking 
the subject over, you will come to the same 
conclusion that we did.” After other conver- 
sation not strictly applicable to our story, the 
deacon wended his way homeward to impart 





the success of his mission to his wife, whilst 
the minister sought his closet, where alone he 
asked divine wisdom and guidance that he 
might pursue the right course. - 

In a few days after the deacon’s conference 
with Mr. Emery the other deacons had been 
informed of the manner in which the minister 
had received their advice. 

Mrs. Ellery also had a consultation with Mrs. 
Gray and Miss Terry, out of respect to the lat- 
ter, as she had first preposed the idea of the 
deacons consulting with Mr. Emery, and for 
the former it was a custom, usage. The posi- 
tion of Mrs. Gray was such that no important 
step was taken by the deacon’s wives without 
consulting her, and then the necessary instruc- 
tions were imparted to the deacons. 

“It is necessary—quite essential for the dea- 
cons or one of the deacons to see the minister 
again, I think. I don’t think he ought to go 
out of town or the parish to marry. And the 
deacons will have to see him pretty soon, for 
\Miss Terry tells me that he still gets letters 
from that lady.”’ 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Gray. 1 think 
just as you do, and the deacon must see the 
minister right away. What if he should go 
right off and get married. I mean to go right 
home and tell Mr. Ellery immediately ; it must 
be attended to,”’ said Mrs. Ellery, bidding Mrs. 
Gray good-day, and hurrying home. 

Mrs. Ellery commenced as soon as she ar- 
rived home. ‘I have just come from Mrs. 
Gray’s, deacon, and I told her what success 
you met with at Mr. Emery’s, and she was 
much pleased ; said she thought you must have 
presented the subject very skilfully; but she 
thinks, and I do too, that Mr. Emery should 
not go out of town to marry.” 

‘“‘Shouldn’t go out of town to marry—that 
is—should be married in town?” asked the 
deacon. 

‘‘No, I mean that he ought to take some one 
in the society.” 

“‘Some one in the society! and how old?” 
asked the deacon. 

It don’t make so much difference, as I know 
of, as to age, but I don’t think he should go out 
of town and get a stranger.” 

‘* Well, I don’t know, wife, about that. Sup- 
pose there isn’t any one in the society that he 
loves well enough to marry, what then?”’ 

“Ob, but of course there is. I am sure there 
is.” 

‘But suppose that the one he wants don’t 


want him, and that the one that wants him he * 
don’t want. What would you do?” asked the ~ 


deacon. 

“T don’t think it worth while to mystify the 
subject, deacon. I am sure that he ought to 
marry from our society, and Mrs. Gray thinks 
so.’”’ 

“I suppose if Mrs. Gray thinks so, that’s 
enough,” said the deacon, interrupting. 
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“Why, Deacon Ellery, tyou should be care- 
ful. Mr. and Mrs. Gray are among the best 
members of the church. I want you to see the 
minister, though,- right away, and also speak 
to the other deacons—meet together and con- 
sult about it.” 

Now, Deacon Ellery was a very fine man, but 
in all domestic affairs he usually yielded to his 
wife, and this certainly seemed to come in that 
category, and, without making much of any op- 
position, he took his hat and departed upon his 
new errand. Mr. Ellery found all the deacons 
and stated the case briefly, and they agreed to 
havea meeting at Mr. Ellery’s the next evening. 
There were four deacons, and the three whom 
Mr. Ellery saw consulted with their wives, and 
as the women had attended the sewing-circle, 
they knew very well the sentiment of the so- 
ciety, and they strongly urged upon their re- 
spective husbands the correctness of the mode 
of procedure in securing a wife for the pastor— 
all coming to the conclusion that it would be 
disrespectful, to say the least, for the pastor 
to look outside of the parish for a wife. 

The following evening the deacons met, and 
of course the result can be anticipated—it was 
concluded to send Deacon Ellery upon a mis- 
sion. Such important business could not long 
be delayed, and the next day, strong in the 
faith, as he was supported by his three asso- 
ciates, the deacon went to call upon Mr. Emery. 

Very conveniently, for private conversation, 
the minister was out in his garden at work, 
which he immediately abandoned when the 
deacon arrived, and seating themselves under 
the shade of a wide-spreading elm, the conver- 
sation commenced—not exactly upon the sub- 
ject which occasioned the deacon’s visit; for he 
found it much more difficult to present his new 
proposition to the minister than he did the first 
one. The suggestion of getting married might 
do well enough, but to suggest where the par- 
son should look to select his wife was quite an- 
other thing. Deacon Ellery left his home quite 
well fortified for the subject, but the nearer he 
came to the minister’s house the less plausible 
and tenable his plan became, and when he sat 
down with the minister the absurdity of the pro- 
ceeding seemed to present itself very forcibly. 
They talked about the garden, the fruit, erops 
in general, then branched off upon political 
matters, and finally came down to the church. 
The minister could not but observe that the 
deacon at times was quite vague and obscure, 
and did not talk with his usual candor and 
earnestness. It was only when the deacon was 
about leaving, or gave the appearance of leav- 
ing, that he came somewhat nearer the subject 
that had been floating like a cloud before his 
vision during all the conversation that he had 
participated in upon various subjects. 

“Oh, by the way, I almost forgot to men- 
tion’’—now, the deacon really did not mean 
to say that he had almost forgotten the subject, 





but he only used a common mode of expres- 
sion—‘‘that I have seen the deacons since we 
had that conversation the other evening, and 
they were all pleased at the very kind and con- 
siderate, and I may say Christian manner that 
you received our advice in regard to marrying. 
Have you thought much about it since?”’ 

“* Well, of course I have given it some thought. 
I have taken it to my closet and endeavored to 
ask Divine wisdom and counsel, as we should do 
upon all important business,’’ said the pastor. 

“That’s true,” said the deacon, with a great 
deal of energy; ‘‘but there is something else 
in connection with this subject that I should 
like to speak to you about. The fact is—but 
dear me, I didn’t think it was so late’’—look- 
ing at his watch—‘“‘it ’s after five, and we have 
supper at five, and my wife is quite particular. 
I had no idea that we had talked so long; I'll 
try and come to see you this evening, if you 
will be at home.” 

**T shall be at home, and very glad to see 
you,” said the pastor, as the deacon hurried 
away. 

‘*Well, I never!’ said the deacon to himself, 
as he hurried homeward, ‘I had no idea that 
it would come quite so hard to speak a few 
words ; but here I have been trying for two hours 
to get up the courage to just say that we should 
like for you to take a wife out of the society— 
but bless me! he didn’t say whether he would 
take one anyway ;’’ and the deacon stopped a 
moment in the street to ponder it over, but as 
that would not help things, he continued his 
way, talking to himself. ‘‘ What shall I say to 
wife—she will want to know: and here I have 
been talking all the afternoon and accom- 
plished nothing.”” Thus soliloquizing, the dea- 
con arrived home, and, after seating himself at 
the tea-table, as his wife had waited for him 
very patiently, he told her that he was ready 
for any question that she might ask. 

‘*Well, you know what you went over there 
for, and of course I want to know what success 
you met with?” said Mrs. Ellery. 

‘*Well, wife, the minister didn’t take any ex- 
ceptions to any propositions that I made. In 
fact, he acquiesced in everything that I said.” 

“That’s good; I am glad to hear it, for it 
settles the question,’ said Mrs. Ellery, with 
some considerable animation. 

**Oh, no, it don’t settle the question at all.’’ 

‘Don’t settle the question at all,’’ said the 
wife, interrupting; ‘‘I should think it did; for 
if he is willing to take a wife from the society 
it’s all right.’ 

“Yes, I know it is if he’s willing,” said the 
deacon ; “but the fact is, wife, I don’t know 
whether he is willing to or not.” 

“Don’t know! why, if he acceded to your 
propositicns, that’s enough ; I don’t want any- 
thing more,” said the wife, still hopeful. 

“Well, the fact is, I didn’t propose to him to 
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take a wife from the society. I couldn’t get up 
the courage to tell the truth.’ 

‘“*Why, Deacon Ellery, you gave me to un- 
derstand at first that it was all right—as much 
as to say that he was willing to take a wife 
as you desired,” said Mrs. Ellery, with some 
spirit. 

“Oh, no; I said that he acceded to all the 
propositions I made. You see, I was talking 
about sewing carrot-seeds, trimming grape- 
vines, and those sort of things which were 
much more easy to talk about than telling him 
where he ought to get a wife.’’ Now, the dea- 
con liked to joke, and enjoyed it, but his wife 
did not accept this slight pleasantry upon the 
~~ of the deacon with very good grace—in 
act, she felt a little indignant. 

“Well, I should think when you went there 
for the express purpose of suggesting the pro- 
position about taking a wife from the society, 
you would have attended to it,’’ said the wife, 
quite sharply. 

“Well, you see there is another question in 
the way that’s not settled yet—a very impor- 
tant one. I don’t know yet whether he will 
marry or not,’’ said the deacon, laughing. 

Well, I think I could attend to the business 
affairs of the church a good deal better than 
you do.” 

“I don’t know as this affair can be called 
strictly church business,’’ said the deacon, in- 
terrupting his wife. 

“I think it’s quite important church’ busi- 
ngss, and Iam sorry that you treatit so lightly ; 
upon the choice that Mr. Emery may make in 
securing a wife may depend the prosperity or 
decline of the church. I don’t like it at all 
your not saying anything to him about it,’’ said 
the wife, very soberly. 

Now, the deacon was a very good-natured, 
easy, quiet man—most of deacons are—and 
when his wife evinced so much feeling upon 
the subject, he began to think that he had dis- 
played too much indifference. , 

“IT guess it will be all right, wife. You see, 
Iam going over this evening to have a good 
long talk, and you may be assured that I shall 
present the subject to him.” 

The conversation of Mr. Ellery and his wife 
was here interrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Terry, who came for the express purpose of 
gathering some information, and also impart- 
ing some upon the important topic—the minis- 
tea’s marrying. 

‘I just came from Mrs. Gray’s, and she is 
dAlighted with the idea of the minister’s mar- 
rying some one in the society; and, by the 
way, I wouldn’t have you tell for all the 
world, Mrs. Gray thinks that her sister, Widow 
Burton, would be an excellent person for a 
minister's wife, and that Mr. Emery could not 
do better,’’ said Miss Terry. 

“Mrs. Burton I know is an excellent lady, 
but she has, you know, one child, and is, per- 





haps, a little older than Mr. Xmery might de- 
sire. I“*hardly think it would be a suitable 
match,’’ said Mrs. Ellery. 

The fact is Mrs. Ellery had a marriageable 
sister, and if it had not been for this sister, 
Mrs. Ellery might have thought more favor- 
ably of the match, but as the deacon, her hus- 
band, was taking considerable trouble in the 
affair, she thought a great deal of consideration 
should be shown to his or their wishes. She 
hardly dared to suggest her sister, as a suitable 
person to be installed in the parsonage, to Miss 
Terry, yet it would not do to allow Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s name to be widely circulated in connec- 
tion with the affair, as it might have some 
influence in the parson’s making his choice; 
but the deacon having stepped out, Mrs. Ellery 
thought it best to improve the opportunity; 

‘It just struck me’”’—now Mrs. Ellery, good 
woman, did not mean to convey the idea that 
she had not thought of it before, but simply 
used that mode of expression—‘“‘ that my sister 
—you will please excuse my boldness, Miss 
Terry—Miss May, would make the minister a 
most excellent wife ; don’t you think so?¥ 

‘Capital !” said Miss Terry—just about the 
same words she had used when Mrs. Gray 
asked her if Mrs. Burton wouldn’t make Mr. 
Emery a nice wife. Well, of course there was 
nothing wrong in that ; but Mrs. Ellery took it 
for granted that Miss Terry was favorably dis- 
posed to her plans—that is for Miss May to 
marry the-minister. Mrs. Gray also under- 
stood that Miss Terry was anxious to see a 
match between Widow Burton and the parson. 

“IT hope you will suggest my sister as being 
an excellent person to make Mr. Emery a wife. 
I shall take it kind in you.” 

Miss Terry replied that she should be happy 
to do so—the same she had said to Mrs. Gray. 
Miss Terry was not favorably disposed to 
either, and in her own mind she was discuss- 
ing the question whether she could not preside 
over the parsonage with as good grace as either 
Miss May or Mrs. Burton. 3 

On her way home Miss Terry made one or 
two calls, and thinking that the presenting of 
the two parties in connection with the minister 
would not help either, but have a contrary 
effect, she managed in the course of her con- 
versation to allude to the minister’s marrying, 
and that Mrs. Burton and Miss May were both 
after him. 

Deacon Ellery, after attending to things 
about the house and barn, just at dusk started 
for the minister’s again, having fully fortified 
himself that after all the request or proposi- 
tion he should make was a good one. It is 
quite strange how one can argue upon a pro- 
position contrary to reason and intelligence, 
and by persistency become at last half, if not 
wholly convinced that it is right. The deacon 
had been bringing up arguments to sustain the 
affirmative, and as there were no parties to 
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take the negative, he concluded that the mis- 
sion was a good one after all, and was some- 
what surprised that he should have signally 
failed of presenting his case in the afternoon. 
The minister was at home, in his study as he 
ealled it—the dining-room. The deacon deter- 
mined not to be thwarted, and he immediately 
launched into the subject. 

“The fact is, I feel quite interested in your 
affairs, Mr. Emery, I will admit, and I am quite 
anxious to know your conclusion in regard to 
getting married. I might say that we should 
undoubtedly increase your salary somewhat,” 
the deacon thought he had better roll the bitter 
pill he was about to give the paster in a little 
sugar before trying to make him swallow it. 

“That is very kind, indeed; an increase of 
my salary would not embarrass me much, but 
the insufficiency has, somewhat, although I 
know you have done your best towards me.”’ 

“T presume, of course, you agree with us 
that it would be better for you to have a wife?” 
said the deacon, determined to bring the ques- 
tion to a point. 

“In many respects, I think it would,” said 
the pastor, mildly. 

“You see, now it’s coming towards fall— 
long evenings—when we ought to hold some 
evening meetings and get up a revival, and a 
minister’s wife is such a help,” the deacon 
continued. 

“Well, yes, it would probably be better for 
me to get married; and I am sure, if it will 
please my congregation, it will please me. 
But where shall I get a wife?’’ asked the par- 
son, apparently very submissively. 

“‘Oh, I do not think that will be difficult at 
all! There are enough in the society, I’ll 
warrant, who would be glad to marry the min- 
ister ; and I am sure I would not look outside 
of the society, if I was in your place, in making 
achoice,’’ said the deacon, feeling quite pleased 
that the way had been opened so easily for him 
to throw out the suggestions. 

“Well, perhaps the one I might want, might 
not want me; what then, deacon?’ asked the 
minister, smiling. 

This was just about the question the deacon 
had asked his wife, and he thought it at. that 
time a difficult one to answer, and now he was 
expected to answer the same question ; but he 
was working for the church. 

**Oh, I guess there will not be much trouble! 
But I must go. Call and see us, pastor,”’ and 
bidding the minister good-evening, and shaking 
him warmly by the hand, the deacon went 
away, fully convinced that he had won a 
splendid victory without a great deal of labor. 

He had hardly closed the door behind him 
before the minister burst out into quite a 
hearty laugh. It may seem quite indecorous 
and undignified, but the ludierousness of the 
proposition presented by Deacon Ellery stood 
forth in pretty plain light. 





**T presume that they think that a minister 
is somewhat different from other men; that his 
affections are different from other people, and 
can be bestowed upon one woman as well as 
another. Well, it may be so with some; but 
not so with mine. I suppose, however, I must 
humor their whims a little. It won’t do any 
hurt; and I guess, after all, it will come out 
all right in the end,”’ said the minister, talking’ 
to himself as he paced the floor. 

The minister, as will be observed, was no 
dolt. He understood human nature, was a 
keen observer, and read character pretty well, 
and was much shrewder than his people, and 
especially the deacons, supposed. He had an- 
ticipated, from the first mention of marriage, 
that there was something beyond, and was not, 
therefore, surprised in the least when the dea- 
con made his suggestion, but was expecting 
something of the kind. The deacon imparted 
to his wife, upon his return home, the success 
of his mission, and Mrs. Ellery was so much 
pleased that she could not refrain from sug- 
gesting that her sister—Miss May—would make 
the minister a most excellent wife. 

**T have no doubt, Matilda’’—now Matilda 
was his wife’s given name, and when the dea- 
son was excited he said Matilda—‘‘l have no 
doubt there are a dozen already mentioned for 
this position. I’ll venture to suggest that this 
new question Will make a good deal of trouble. 
The fact is, finding that the minister is going 
to marry, there will be considerable competi- 
tion. It will increase the attendance upon the 
Sunday and evening meetings, I have no doubt. 
I wish we had never brought up the subject, 
for I am strongly convinced, since I had my 
talk with the minister, that it is not going to 
do us any good.” 

“Why, Mr. Emery did not appear to be vexed, 
did he?’”’ asked the wife, interrupting. 

“No, he didn’t ; but I wish he had flared up ; 
I should have liked it better. But, somehow, 
he received it so quietly, that I am apprehen- 
sive that his quiet nature conceals a great 
deal.” 

The subject not only occasioned a great deal 
of discussion in Deacon Ellery’s family, but it 
was the theme of conversation in most of the 
households connected with the society; and 
before Sunday came, it was generally known 
throughout the parish that the minister con- 
templated getting married. Now, it is well 
known that there is no event in a parish that 
makes more of a sensation, and gives more oc- 
casion for talk, than the marriage of the minis- 
ter, and as a natural consequence there were 
many out to meeting, for the people wanted to 
see how the minister looked, as well as to hear 
the most recent news. The report that Miss 
Terry started in regard to the names of Mrs. 
Burton and Miss May, in connection with the 
minister, had travelled with great rapidity, 
and in its travels had assumed wondrous pro- 
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portions. It was something like the ‘three 
black crows,”’ for its comp!exion had changed 
wonderfully since it was started out upon its 
mission—only three days before the Sabbath. 
In fact, it was currently reported by different 
parties that both Mrs. Burton and Miss May 
were engaged to the minister. Somewhere the 
report that Miss Terry had started became 
slightly changed, so that it was inferred, or 
understood, that Mrs. Burton was engaged to 
Mr. Emery, and at another point that Miss 
May was the happy party who was soon to 
settle in the parsonage. And thus these dif- 
ferent rumors, starting from slight allusions to 
these ladies’ names, had become formidable 
and decisive in character. At the close of the 
chureh service, quite & number remained wait- 
ing about the door of the church, as is usual, 
for the purpose of exchanging congratulations 
with friends, as well as to get the news. Mr. 
Emery had hardly reached the street, before 
he was addressed by one of his parishioners— 
an intimate friend. 

‘*Rather sudden news, parson; but still I 
am glad to hear it. Let me congratulate you 
upon your choice,’’ said the friend, grasping 
the minister warmly by the hand. 

**Upon my choice! Iam sure, Mr. Noyes, 1 
have not the remotest idea to what you al- 
lude,”’ said the minister, with some considera- 
ble surprise. 

‘Don’t know what I mean? Well, that is 
strange. Why, I heard that you were engaged 
to Mrs. Burton”’— 

‘*Engaged to Mrs. Burton! Why, thisis the 
first intimation that I have had upon the sub- 
ject,’ said the parson, surprise and astonish- 
ment being depicted upon his countenance. 

“Why, this is strange,’’ said Mr. Noyes. 
‘‘Why, IL heard it last evening, and I presumed 
that it was true. You will please excuse me 
for speaking of it. I know that Mrs. Burton 
is a fine woman, and I was quite pleased to 
hear it. But good-day!’’ and Mr. Noyes, as he 
had reached his house, left the minister. 

Mr. Emery felt extremely embarrassed to 
find thaé such a report was in circulation—that 
he was engaged to be married—and he won- 
dered how it could have come about. He had, 
in fact, never called upon the lady; he had 
met her, and that was all. 

*‘T have it!’ he exclaimed, aloud. “I guess 
the deacons have been looking up some one for 
me, and they have suggested this lady, and 
their suggestion that she would make me a 
good wife has magnified until it has become an 
engagement.’”’ 

Thus talking, the minister was nearing his 
home. He had fully made up his mind how 
the false report had come about, when Mr. 
Stephens, his next neighbor, overtook him. 

*Good-day, Mr. Emery! I was much pleased 
with your sermon. It was quite practical, and 
pleased me.” 





“Thank you, Mr. Stephens! Life is very 
practical, and sermons ought to be,” 

“I was very much surprised to hear that we 
were about to lose you from our number,” said 
Mr. Stephens, smiling. 

“Lose me? Ido not understand what you 
mean !’’ said the minister, inquiringly. 

“Yes, lose you from our circle of widowers. 
Being one of that number, I am quite reluctant 
to lose any friends,’’ said Mr. Stephens, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Oh, yes! I know what you mean now. Ii 
heard of it, for the first time, only a few mo- 
ments ago. Brother Noyes spoke to me about 
it. I am sure I cannog tell where the story 
originated.’’ 

“You do not mean to say that there is no 
truth in the story?’’ said Mr. Stephens, inter- 
rupting the minister, and with some surprise. 

“Not a particle of truth. I was very much 
surprised, and felt exceedingly sorry to hear it 
—not so much upon my own account as for the 
lady, who certainly must feel extremely morti- 
fied to know that such reports are being circu- 
lated,’’ said the minister, with a great deal of 
feeling. 

“It certainly is unpleasant. Miss May is a 
most excellent lady, and’’— 

‘Miss who?’ asked the pastor, interrupting 
his friend very suddenly. 

“Why, Miss May. You certainly ought to 
know the lady to whom they have you en- 
gaged,”’ said Mr. Stephens, with considerable 
surprise. yee 

“Miss May! Well, this is too much. 
false rumor that I am to be married to one lady 
is bad enough; but two,’ said the minister, 
talking to himself, ‘I think this is too much. 
Excuse me, Mr. Stephens; but only a moment 
ago I was engaged to Mrs. Burton, Mr. Noyes 
said, and now I find I am also engaged to Miss 
May. What shall I do? I see no other way 
ef getting along than to enter my house and 
barricade it. It’s a shame that such stories 
should be circulated, when there is not the 
least foundation for such statements. It makes 
me feel very unpleasant, and I am sure that 
my feelings upon the subject will be trifling in 
comparison to the extreme embarrassment and 
mortification these falsehoods will occasion the 
ladies. But I am at home. Good-day, Mr. 
Stephens !’’ and the parson went iuto his house 
in no pleasant or agreeable frame of mind. 

He began to think that the deacons were 
about right; for if this state of things was to 
continue, he certainly would rather get married 
or, better, leave the parish, even though there 
was an intimation of increasing his salary. 
Mr. Emery had prepared a sermon for the af- 
ternoon ; but he thought, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he would change his programme, 
and he therefore selected a sermon which he 
had prepared some time before, but had never 
delivered it, which he thought would be appro- 
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priate for the occasion. The afternoon usually, 
in the country and village churches, briags out 
a much larger attendance than the morning 
service. It was so at the Congregational 
Church in D , and, in fact, it happened 
to be the largest audience that the pastor had 
preached to for many months. The announce- 
ment of the text, Proverbs, xii., 18, ‘There is 
that speaketh like the piercings of a sword; 
but the tongue of the wise is health,” pro- 
duced no small stir among the audience, and 
a great many wondered how somebody else 
would feel, whilst a very few found the sermon 
so appropriate to their own acts, that they 
graciously submitted to a wholesome castiga- 
tion. With peculiar skill and ingenuity the 
minister made all of his remarks general, and 
yet so applicable to many who listened, that 
there was no chance for them to escape the in- 
ference to be drawn from the sermon. Being 
deeply interested in the topic, and having him- 
self felt the sting of falsehood, the minister 
preached with more than usual power and unc- 
tion, and even surprised his hearers with his 
power, as well as impassioned eloquence. 
That the sermon was peculiarly appropriate, 
there was no one could doubt. But when the 
pastor, in concluding, announced that he should 
improve some other time and opportunity to 
make some remarks upon the latter clause of 
his text—‘“‘ but the tongue of the wise is health”’ 
—they felt that he had evinced considerable 
righteous indignation. At the conclusion of 
the service, there was quite a commotion, and 
a great deal of discussion ensued upon the 
merits of the sermon, and the women wended 
their way home in small groups, talking very 
excitedly. We will follow one group, com- 
posed of three quite conspicuous persons—Mrs. 
Gray, Mrs. Ellery, and Mrs. Preston. 

“T didn’t think that there was so much in 
him ; it was a real smart sermon anyway, if it 
was cutting,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“That’s true; why, Mr Emery was really 
eloquent. 1 don’t see thongh where these sto- 
ries came from, that the minister is engaged,” 
said Mrs, Ellery, “It’s nothing less than I 
expected. I didn’t think any good would come 
out of it when you and others talked as you did 
about the minister at the sewing-circle, and I 
am surprised to hear that one of the deacons 
called upon our pastor and advised him to get 
married, and I understand further, that they 
wish him to take some one from the society” — 

“Well, Iam sure if our pastor was married 
it would save all this scandal, these false re- 
ports, and be much better for Mr. Emery and 
the church ; don’t you think it would, Mrs. Pres- 
ton?” asked Mrs. Gray, interrupting. 

“Tt might be; but that is his business, not 
mine, and I do not think we have any right to 
interfere with his private or domestic affairs. 
I think it very injudicious, to say the least; 
the poor man must feel very keenly the morti- 








fication of having a scandalous story circulated 
that he is to marry two of the ladies of the so- 
ciety.” 

“Two! Good gracious! I hav’n’t heard of 
but one. I heard my sister’s name mentioned, 
I am sorry to say ; but whois the other party ?’’ 
asked Mrs, Gray, anxiously. 

“Why, it is quite current that Miss May is 
engaged to him.”’ 

“You see that they have my sister mixed up 
with the stories?’ said Mrs. Ellery, slightly 
coloring. 

Mrs. Gray did not say anything, but was quite 
busily thinking. A new phase of the subject of 
marrying the minister was opened to her. Mrs. 
Ellery was the deacon’s wife, and Miss May was 
the sister of Mrs. Ellery, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, she was forced to admit that Miss 
May would stand a better chance, or, in other 
words, have more influence than her:'sister in 
this conte$t, and she saw the visionary scheme 
that she had arranged fading rapidly away be- 
fore the new developments in the case. She 
was a little sorry that she had spoken so earn- 
estly in favor of the deacons suggesting to the 
minister that he had better take a wife from 
the society, but it was too late to recede from 
the position she had taken. 

About this time the minister came along, and 
Mrs. Preston detaching herself from her friends 
joined the minister. 

“T am very glad that you gave us that plain, 
practical sermon this afternoon, Mr. Emery. 1 
took a portion of it to myself, as I guess most 
of the society did.” 

‘*T am very happy to hear that you were not 
displeased ; but I thought it was my duty to 
preach such a sermon, especially as such scan- 
dalous rumors are in circulation.”’ 

But Mrs. Preston had reached her home, and 
bidding the minister good-day, she entered her 
house feeling indignant at the course pursued 
by the deacons and some of the members of the 
church. 

The minister wended his way home in a 
thoughtful frame of mind, wondering what 
would be the result of the preaching of his ser- 
mon. He was fully satisfied that the occasion 
demanded it, and being satisfied upon that 
point, he was willing to leave the result in the 
hands of a higher power. There was a great 
deal of talk—in fact quite bitter talk among the 
members of the church, but the deacons and 
their wives were more fully convinced than 
ever that something must be done—that the 
only way to heal the difficulties was to have 
the minister married. The affair seemed to 
grow worse every day, and it was the occasion 
of much controversy. A coldness sprung up 
between Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Ellery, for each 
having personal interests to advance in the 
marriage of the minister, as a natural conse- 
quence they were jealous of each other, and 
the members of the church began to divide, 
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until, before many days the church, formerly 
united and harmonious, became severed and 
discordant. There was a division—two parties 
—one called the Gray wing, and the other the 
Ellery wing, and under one or the vther of 
these respective divisions, or wings, the most 
of the members of the church gathered. There 
were a few independent spirits, however, who 
maintained strictly neutral grounds. Upon 
one thing, however, the deacons were united, 
and that was that something must be done, that 
it would not do to let things remain as they 
were. They could not remain so, for every 
day the state of affairs were growing worse. 
Something must be done. A meeting of the 
deacons was called and the subject talked over, 
and they came to the conclusion that some one 
of their number should interview the minister 
and endeavor to induce him to marry, and that 
party should be a member of the society, and 
thereby stop the prolific and destructive dis- 
cussion, and heal the breach in the church. 
As Mr. Ellery had been so successful in the 
past, he was selected as the most suitable party 
for the peculiar mission. 

The deacon, therefore, the day after the meet- 
ing, started again for the minister’s, but fortu- 
nately met the minister on the street. ‘I was 
just on my way to see you, Mr. Emery,” said 
the deacon. 

“Why, quite a coincidence; I was going to 
call upon you,” said the minister. 

“Well, as you are nearer my house, suppose 
that you go back with me?” said the deacon, 
and the minister acquiescing, they walked 
slowly along towards Mr. Ellery’s house. 

“1 was coming to see you to-day, deacon, 
about church matters. I hear that the state of 
things is not very desirable in the church, but 
I hardly know what it is about—at any rate it 
makes it far from pleasant to me. I hardly 
know what todo. lam tempted to sever my 
connection’’— 

“I hope you will not think of that. You will 
remember that I suggested to you a short time 
ago the propriety of getting married, and I 
think that is the only way to solve the ques- 
tion. Don’t you think it the best thing under 
the circumstances ?’’ urged the deacon. 

“Yes, I guess it is; but where shall I geta 
wife ?’’ 

“That’s just the thing. Now, why can't we 
assist you? I am sure that all the deacons of 
the church are much interested in your affairs.”’ 
The minister thought so. ‘ We are willing to 
assist you in gettinga wife” Justat this point 
they arrived at the deacon’s house, and after 
showing the parson in, and having a short con- 
versation in the dining-room where the family 
were, the deacon asked his wife to excuse the 
minister for a few minutes, as he had some pri- 
vate matters to discuss, and the parson and the 
deacon went into the parlor. 

“The thought has just come to me—I think 





it a good one,”’ said the deacon, who used this 
as a figure of speech, for what he was about to 
propose he had thought of constantly for weeks, 
but hadn’t the courage to propose it directly. 
“Just let us fix this trouble. -I will warrant, 
Mr. Emery, that the deacons can settle these 
things and all will go along harmoniously in a 
week or ten days at the farthest. Let us get 
you a wife; come, we have your interest at 
heart,’’ said the deacon, with a good deal of 
energy. 

‘*Capital idea! You can’t think, Deacon EI- 
lery, what a load you have taken off my mind ; 
the responsibility is great ; itis kind in you and 
the deacons, very kind,” said the minister, as 
he walked up to the deacon and grasped his 
hand. “If you will agree upon somebody I 
shall never forget it.’’ 

“The Scriptures tell us, you know, ‘to bear 
each other’s loads,’ ”’ said the deacon, who was 
not quite correct in his quotation, but the pas- 
tor knew what he meant, and it was just as 
well. Deacon Ellery was a good man, and yet 
he consulted the Almanac oftener than he did 
the Bible. 

“Thank you, deacon, most kindly, for your 
proffered assistance. But did you say that you 
could have things all settled and all running 
smoothly in the church in ten days?” asked 
the minister. 

“Yes, in ten days you can be a ‘happy man, 
settled upon a wife, everything harmonious in 
the church—and—and your salary increased,” 
said the deacon, triumphantly, congratulating 
himself that he had thought of the latter clause 
—‘‘the salary.” 

** Let me see, this is Tuesday ; then in a week 
from Friday I shall expect you to call and see 
me, deacon, and I shall rely upon your aid— 
that is you and the deacons—to smooth the 
troubled waters.” 

“I shall come to you bearing the ‘olive 
branch,’ upon that evening.” 

** But deacon, candidly, Ireally was not aware 
of any lady by the name of Olive Branch in the 
society,’ said the parson, quietly, ‘“‘are you?” 

The deacon, as has been stated, loved a good 
joke, and the suddenness with which this had 
been projected took the deacon by surprise. 
Deacon Ellery was quite a large man, quite 
corpulent, and whenever he laughed heartily, 
to use a common expression, which was ex- 
tremely applicable to him, he laughed all over. 
The deacon fairly shook with merriment for 
some moments before any noise was heard, then 
came a slight chuckle, followed by an explosion 
of laughter, and winding up with a fit of cough- 
ing, leaving the deacon blue in the face. 

“That is—the—best thing I have heard fora 
long time,” said the deacon, after some exertion 
and wiping the perspiration from his face and 
the tears from his eyes. ‘I didn’t know that 
you. was given to such things.” 

“I suppose it is unbecoming in a minister, 
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but you suggested it, deacon; but I must go 
home. I hope you will be successful.’’ 

“No trouble about that, it will be all right, 
and I shall remember my engagement,”’ said 

, the deacon, as the minister took his leave. 

' “That’s pretty goud,”’ said the minister to 

‘himself while walking home. 

‘to marry some one out of the society and let 
‘he deacons look me up a wife. I don’t think 
any other minister was similarly situated; I 
presume they think it an easy thing to settle 
the question. If I am not mistaken they never 
can agree, so I am safe, I guess,’’ and the min- 
ister laughed outright as he thought of the pe- 
@filiarity of the proposition made by the deacon. 
“But what if they should agree? 1 declare 
if they should agree,” and Mr. Emery fairly 
stopped in the street, and was looking intently 
upon the ground when he was awakened from 
his reverie by Mr. Harding, the young lawyer 
before referred to. 

“What have you lost, Mr. Emery?” asked 
Mr. Harding. 

‘Lost! oh, nothing; I was only thinking— 
that’s all.” 

‘Do you have to stop in the street, Mr. Em- 
ery, when you think?” asked Mr. Harding. 

“No, not usually; but I was revolving over 
in my mind a very hard proposition. You are 
a good friend of mine I know, Mr. Harding, 
and I am going to confide a secret to you, and 
I want you to aid me in getting out of a diffi- 
culty if you can. You know that stories are 
being circulated in regard to my marrying. 
Now, the deacons are making—to speak plainly 
—a fuss because I don’t get married, and now, 
when I say I will get married, tiiey desire me 
to select a wife out of the society, and, in-fact, 
I really love a lady in another State. What 
shall I do?” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough, parson; you can 
get out of that. You agreed to marry a lady 
out of the socjety. Isn’t the woman you speak 
of out of the society?” asked Mr. Harding; 
**contracts are construed literally.” 

“Well, that’s good. I didn’t think of that,’’ 
said the minister; ‘“‘ but you have been so kind 
as to show me a door of escape, I am almost 
inclined to tell you—I guess I will—that I am 
still worse off than that. I have agreed to 
Deacon Ellery to marry some one whom the 
deacons shall all unite upon.” 

““That’s pretty good—the queerest contract 
I ever heard of before, but you are safe upon 
that—the deacons can’t agree. I was just talk- 
ing with Deacon Brown, and as you have been 
free to confide your secrets to me, I think I 
should tell you what he said. Deacon Brown 
never will agree with Deacon Ellery, for he 
was just saying that-Mrs. Burton was the finest 
woman in the society, so you are safe,” and 
Mr. Harding continued at length, giving a 
statement of the aifficulties in the church, to 


“T have agreed | 
going to marry some one from the society. 





the larger portion of which the minister was an 
entire stranger. 

It is not uncommon, for oftentimes very 
grave difficulties continue for months in some 
churches without the pastor being aware of it. 

Deacon Ellery informed his wife that every- 
thing was settled, and that the pastor 


“Well, then, deacon, you must speak strong- 
ly for sister May,’’ were the last words his wife 
spoke as the deacon left the house and wended. 
his way to Deacon Brown’s, where a meeting 
of the deacons was to be held. 

Mr. Ellery was entirely unconscious that he 
should find any opposition to his wishes, and 
he was very much surprised before the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

At the breakfast-table, the next morning, 
Mrs. Ellery asked the deacon how the meeting 
passed off, and if they were harmonious. 

‘Far from being harmonious. Brownis really 
obstinate.’’ 

“That Mrs. Gray, I wish she was out of 
town !’’ said the wife, rather sharply. 

** Matilda,” said the deacon, soberly, ‘you 
know that “Irs. and Mr. Gray are the wealth- 
iest and best members of the church.’ 


In due course of time Friday came—the day 
upon which the deacon was to cali upon the 
minister. 

“Well, let me see; this is the evening you 
agreed to caJl upon the minister. Friday—an 
unlucky day anyway—isn’t it?” asked Mrs. 
Ellery of her husband at the tea-table. 

“T think it is; but I had rather stay at home. 
Why, you know well enough we couldn't agree 
on anything. I never knew before that the 
deacons were so stubborn.’’ Deacon Ellery 
was something like the party who sat on the 
jury, and who said “that they were elevey of 
the most obstinate men he ever saw.”’ 

“Well, what are you going to do?”’ asked his 
wife. 

“That ’s the question ; I have been trying to 
settle it. I suppose [have got togoand see the 
minister, but I had rather be horsewhipped,”’ 
said the deacon, as he took his hat and walked 
slowly out of the house and took the road to the 
parsonage. 

The minister was at home, and welcomed the 
deacon with great cordiality. 

**T am glad that you have not forgotten your 
engagement,” said the minister, as soon as 
they were seated, who saw that the deacon did 
not appear so happy as when he left him at 
his home ten days before. You don’t know 
how long these ten days have been, and pow, 
to be brief, who is the party?” 

“The fact is, Mr. Emery, I have been so 
busy, that” — 

“Then you hay’n’t settled this affair. Oh, 
dear!’ and the parson fairly groaned as he 
settled back into his chair. 
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“‘You see, there has been so many things 
that I have had to attend to the past week,” 
said the deacon, fidgeting in his chair; ‘but if 
I could have a week longer.”’ 

“A week longer!” interrupted the parson. 
** Another week of trouble and anxiety? Well, 
deacon, if you can’t do any better—but this is 
a terrible state of things—one week from to- 
night.” 

“Without fail; it must be done,’’ the deacon 
responded, as he left the minister, with the 
perspiration starting from every pore. 

‘It’s no use to talk,” said the deacon to him- 
self as he walked home. “It’s no use to talk; 
the deacons must come down. Here I have 
been doing all of this dirty work.” The deacon 
said the words before he thought; but after 
they were spoken, the force of the words sur- 
prised him. ‘Well, that’s so; it’s mean work, 
and I ought to have my own way about it, I 
think.’”’ 

The deacon, after he arrived home, bothered 
and scolded his wife a great deal for getting 
him into such an awkward position. 

A week passed away very quickly—much 
sooner than the deacon wished. He had met 
the deacons but once, and they had such a 
stormy time that they would not meet again. 
Two of the deacons got so provoked with each 
other that they had not spoken together since 
the meeting. One was Deacon Brown, and, 
we are sorry to say, the other was Deacon El- 
lery. The state of affairs were much more 
unsettled when Mr. Ellery started for the 
minister’s Friday evening, than they were the 
week before. The deacon always kept his 
word, and was remarkable fcr his punctuality. 
The minister was at home, and received the 
deacon as usual, and without waiting to preface 
his remarks said :— 

“‘T presume the whole thing is settled ?’’ 

‘The deacons can’t settle it, that’s certain,” 
said Mr. Ellery, in no happy manner. 

“Why, you surprise me. You predicted 
such an auspicious future, that I am aston- 
ished,” said the minister. 

**You are not more astonished than Iam. I 
am astonished at the business that I am en- 
gaged in,’’ said the deacon, rising. “I am 
getting tired and sick of it. I want you to un- 
derstand, parson, that it isn’t my work. But I 
am ashamed of myself for consenting toit. I 
have the highest respect for you, Mr. Emery. 
You have been treated shamefully—I repeat 
it, shamefully ; and I want to apologize for the 
part I have played in this affair.” 

“You astonish me somewhat, deacon, by 
what you say; but, really, I have thought that 
the demands made upon me were extraordi- 
nary. But I freely forgive you. I have only 
permitted this state of things, Deacon Ellery, 
to convince some people that the minister can 
attend to his own private business better than 
any ope else. I state this frankly to you, for 





I have long ago observed that the business 
which you have been engaged in was repug- 
nant to you. Why, I noticed your reluctance 
in stating your business. I knew you was 
ashamed of it.’’ ’ 

‘You are right, pastor. I thank you for the 
patience with which you have borne these un- 
pleasant visits that I have made. To tell the 
truth, I hav’n’t felt happy, Mr. Emery, since 
this business commenced. I feel a great deal 
better to-night,’’ said the deacon, as he took 
the pastor warmly by the hand. 

**T think we understand each other, deacon,” 
said the minister. ‘But before you go to-night, 
I wish you to join with me in prayer to Him 
who can only direct us aright ;” and the deacon 
and minister knelt in prayer. When the dea- 
con arose, the tears were rolling down his face, 
and he seemed deeply affected. ‘I would like 
for you and your wife and family, deacon, to 
come here Monday night. 1 want to meet the 
members of the. society, and especially the 
deacons and members of the church,” said the 
minister, as the deacon was going away. 

The following day, invitations were sent to 
all, the members of the society that the pastor 
would be at home upon Monday evening. 

Mr. Emery preached out of town the follow- 
ding Sunday; but an invitation was read from 
the pulpit similar to the one stated above. 
There was considerable discussion upon the 
object of the gathering at the pastor’s, but no 
one knew its import. Monday evening came, 
and the parsonage, by half-past eight, was 
pretty well filled up; but no one had seen the 
minister. Miss Terry said she knew that he 
was at home, for she had seen a hack come to 
the house ; so she told Mrs. Grey at the first of 
the evening, so that it was generally known 
that the pastor was in town. The parior, sit- 
ting-room, and dining-room were pretty well 
filled with people, and they were all wondering 
where the minister was, and what the meeting 
was called for, when the rustle of silk was 
heard, and parties coming, and in a moment 
after, the pastor entered the parlor, with a very 
fine-looking lady upon his arm, and walking 
to the centre of the room he said :— 

“T am very glad to meet so many members 
of the society and church upon this occasion, 
and I shall be happy to introduce each of you 
personally to my wife.” 

The announcement was so sudden that for a 
moment there was perfect stillness. Then 
Deacon Ellery and his wife advanced and cor- 
dially greeted the pastor and his new wife, fol- 
lowed by the other deacons, and for a half an 
hour afterwards Mrs. Emery, the pastor’s wife, 
was the centre of attraction. Strange to relaté, 
it was a happy time. Old differences were 
healed in the twinkling df an eye. Mrs. Gray 
and Mrs. Ellery, who had not met as friends 
for weeks, embraced and kissed each other. 
Deacon Ellery and Deacon Brown, who hadn’t 
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spoken together for nearly a week, although 
they saw each other every day, shook hands 
cordially. They all seemed delighted with the 
minister’s wife, and well they might be, for 
she received them with so much grace and 
pleasing manners that the most critical had to 
succumb. Miss Terry said ‘it did beat all,” 
and Mrs. Preston was perfectly radiant over 
the minister’s triumph. The “Widow Bur- 
ton’? and Miss May were present, and none 
seemed to enjoy the evening better than they. 
Everybody was delighted, and the pastor, as 
he took his people by the hand, and heard 
kind words spoken, thought that, after all, he 
had many true friends, and his heart was full. 
Towards the close of the evening, the minister 
and Deacon Ellery were conversing in the par- 
lor together. 

‘“‘ There is only one thing, Mr. Emery, that I 
have against you. You promised, you will re- 
member, to take a wife out of the society. 
You see, you didn’t keep your word; but you 
have such a beautiful wife that I don’t blame 
you,”’ said the deacon, smiling. 

“‘But I did keep my word, deacon. I said I 
would take a wife out of the society, and Iam 
sure that my wife was out of the society,” re- 
plied the minister, laughing. 

This was too much fer the deacon. He 
shook wonderfully, frightening some of the 
children, and then came a torrent of laughter, 
followed, as usual, with a fit of coughing, 
really strangling, and Miss Terry, seizing a 
glass of water, threw it in his face, which 
brought the deacon too pretty quickly. The 
deacon was a little indignant with Miss Terry, 
and said that no person ought to throw cold 
water upon a joke. The evening passed away 
quickly and pleasantly, and all went to their 
homes delighted. 

A wonderful change has come over the Con- 
gregational Church at D , and everything 
since has gone quite smoothly, and all freely 
confess that Mr. Emery has got a most excel- 
lent wife. 








LINES. 
( Written at Geneva, Switzerland.) 





BY M. T. 





WHILE from Geneva’s sloping bank 
I view the lake below, 

Before my vision fancy brings 
A scene of long ago. 

The lake beneath a summer sky 
Appears in all its pride, 

And there methinks a boat I see, 
Bowed gently o’er the tide. 


Within that boat a minstrel! sits, 
With high and thoughtful brow; 
He glances o'er the watery space, 
Spread clearly calm, and now 
VOL. LXXXIx.—1? 





He scans the shore the Alpine heights, 
And views the lake again, 

While from his lyre in cadence flows 
A sweet and plaintive strain. 


His native fervor in the lay 
With touching grace is poured, 
For deep within his poet soul 
A sister’s love is stirred. 
He breathes her name, and while the boat 
Glides o’er the water blue, 
The dimpling waves seem to approve 
A love so pure and true. 


The pliant chords vibrate anew, 
As with a bolder hand, 
He pictures storms that brood and break 
O’er mountains wildly grand. 
The Jura chain, the Argentine, 
And Mont Blane crowned with snows, 
He marks them all, and Harold's verse 
With graphic beauty glows. 


The vision fades, the boat has gone, 
The minstrel is no more, 

The lyre has mouldered on his grave, 
None might its sound restore. 

But through the water’s murmur still 
Those accents seem to break, 

And ne’er will pass away the charm 
They give to Leman Lake. 


ee 


IT LINGERS STILL. 








BY D. ©. DUNLAP. 





It lingers still, it lingers still, 
The memory of those blissful hours 
When life flowed on like joyous rili 
Amid its banks of springtide flowers. 


It lingers yet, it lingers yet, 

Though weary years have darkly flown 
Since on that shore at eve we met 

And plighted there our vows alone. 


The moon was o’er the rippling wave, 
And gently rolled the waters bright; 

As if they joyed that strand to lave 
Beneath the golden sheen of night. 


O’er woodland tower and forest dell 

With perfumed wing the night wind crept, 
And music’s soft, voluptuous swell 

From distant shore its cadence swept. 


My circling arm thy form caressed, 
Thy heart beat wild against my own; 
My lips to thine in bliss were pressed, 
One first, last kiss, and thou wert gone. 


Thy soul was pure, e’en passing stain 

As bee might give to dewy flower; 
Wrought by my hand for aye with pain 

Had scathed my soul with vengeful power. 
Though shadows o’er our pathways loom 

In darkness deep, *twas wise, 'twas well 
In sorrow thus to meet our doom 

And breathe unstained our last farewell. 


——o____—__ 





PrIvDE is precarious, but virtue is immortal. 

THERE is no grief like the grief which does 
not speak. 

He who takes advice is sometimes superior 
to the giver. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


THREAD FRAMES. 
Tue frames are cut out in card-board and 
*covered with paper of the requisite color, which 
is cut large enough to turn over the edges and 
be pasted down at the back. The card-board 
for Fig. 3 is best cut by a stationer. That for 
Fig. 1 is cut each side separately. 





‘ 

in the filoselle, passing it through the overcast- 
ing to secure it, and slipping it from one to the 
other at the back, bringing the needle out at 
the upper edge. Both stitches may be caught 
at once. Each oval has a separate back, se- 
cured by strips of paper, and the support is 
fastened to the upper one. 





Fig. L 


Cover the foundation of Fig. 3 with blue 
paper. Take a skein of gold-colored filoselle, 
and divide it into threads of three strands each, 
with which work the pattern over and over the 
foundation in buttonhole stitch, keeping the 
filoselle quite smooth and even. When the 
gold has been worked, take black purse silk 
and work a stitch at each edge of the divisions 








Cover the separate sides for Fig. 1 with wood- 
brown paper, measure the crossings, and care- 
fully cut away their width for ha!f the thickness 
of the frame, doing this underneath for the two 
side pieces, and on the upper side for the top 
and bottom, so that the frame may be put to- 
gether. Take the slip for the top, and make a 
slit for a third of its width half an inch from 
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Fig. 2. 


the end. Take a reel of machine thread, and 
cut from it seven strands rather more than 





twice the length of the slip of card, double 
them, pass the doubled end through the slit, 








and secure it there by a small pin passed 
through the loop; proceed in this way with all 
the seven strands, and pull them quite tight 
aronnd the pin, let them lie on the card quite 
straight, and be careful that the central two 
are exactly inthe middle. Take a reel of wood- 
brown glacé thread, tie it around the slip of 
card, as near as possible to the end, and wind 
it around perfectly smoothly and evenly fifteen 
times, which will bring you to the beginning 
of the strands. Keeping the others flat and 
smooth, turn back the two middle strands, 
wind the brown thread three times, turn back 
the two strands on each side, wind the thread 
three times more, the two next in the same 
way, and finally the two outer ones. Wind 
the brown thread three times, turn the two 
outer ones on each side down again, wind three 
times, and so on until the diamond is complete. 
Wind the brown thread over all fifteen times, 
lay the strands quite smooth along the part cut 
away for the crossing, securing them by a turn 
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or two of the brown thread. Wind the ‘brown 
thread twelve times after the crossing has 
passed, and make another diamond ; wind six 
brown, and make the pattern again, continu- 
ing it for six diamonds, with six brown threads 
between each, and before you come to the 
crossing wind the brown twelve times. Finish 
the end as you began, only pulling the strands 
smooth and flat, and putting the diamonds into 
shape with a needle, cutting them off before 
the end is quite reached. Wind the brewn 
thread as near as possible to the end, and fasten 
it by a knot on the wrong side. If the dia- 
monds are too large or too small, the brown 
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thread may be slipped backwards or forwards, 
but it must be perfectly smooth and even, and 
the strands close together. Make the bottom 
of the frame in the same way, and then the 
sides, but the whole of these are covered with 
the pattern, as they come outside in the cross- 
ing. 
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fore the last oné, ‘but only six brown threads 
are wound between the thirteen others, as di- 
rected forthe top and bottom. Gum the upper 
and under sides of the crossings strongly, and 
fitting them exactly put the frame under a 
heavy weight, not disturbing it until it is dry. 
Put red paper at the back, and cover the back 
of the frame and the support with it also. 


~~ 


BOX FOR CIGARS. 
Tus cigar box, seen open at Fig. 1 and 
elosed at Fig. 4, which can be manufactured 
with little trouble, is prepared of a proper size 
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and depth, either in stout card-board or thin 
wood, and lined with tin foil. The outside is 
covered with Havannah brown fine cloth or 
Cashmere, a strip of which, in one piece (the 
length and depth required to go around the 
sidés), is worked with a design in chain stitch, 


After the first diamond the brown thread dots, and picot stitch, according to detail shown 


is wound twenty times, and this is repeated be- | at Fig. 2, and the centre of the piece for the 
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top with a corresponding one seen at Fig. 3. 
Having pasted some dark brown colored paper 
over the bottom of the box, proceed to cover 
the sides and top with the embroidered mate- 
rial, the former being finished at the corners 
and around the top edge with gold-colored 
sarsnet ribbon. Two lengths of the same rib- 
bon, sufficient to go around the box and make 
a bow at the top, are sewn by the centre at a 
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row you work, 5 de over the ring, * 5 ch, 5 de 


over the next ring; repeat from *. 





oe 


FEATHER ROSE. 


Fig. 2 shows the shape and size for cutting 
the feathers to form the rose. The stamens 
and leaves may be made as described for car- 
nations in our last number. 





Fig, 1. 


short distance from the side of the upper edge 
in front, and serve to tie the box together when 
closed, in the manner shown in the illustration 
Fig. 4. Three shades of Havannah brown 
mi-torse silk are to be used for the embroidery. 
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CROCHET EDGING. 
Tus edging is crocheted the short way. Com- 
mence with * a chain of 9, 1 single in the first 
ch. The 2d of these 9 chain should be cro- 





cheted very loosely, as all the long stitches 
have to be worked init; 3 ch, 6 twisted long in 
the 2d ch. Each twisted long is worked with 
the thread 12 times around the needle, then 3 
ch, 1 single on the next stitch in the ring, 5 ch, 
and repeat from *. The 2d row. Commence 
with a treble on the ist long, * 3 ch, a treble on 
the next long, 3 ch, a treble on the next long, 3 
ch, a treble on the next long, 3 ch, a treble on 
the last long, 2 ch, a treble on the 2d of the 5 
ch, a treble on tiie 4th of the 5 ch, 2 ch, a treble 
on the next long; repeat from *. 


The under 








Fig. 2. 








GIMP EDGING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 
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DOTA AAA 

CROCHET cotton, No. 24, metal pin, and ero- 
chet needle. Prepare a gimp according to il- 
lustration, 1 double in the 2d loop which has 
been placed over the 1st loop, 7 chain; repeat. 
For the upper side, alternately twist the loop 
ounce around the needle, 1 crochet, 1 double, 2 
chain. 
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Heceipts, Etc. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 
(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 
THE GREEK CROSS SERVIETTE. 


Foup the four corners into the eentre (see Fig. 1). 
Then fold the corners again into the eentre. Turn 
the serviette over, and fold the corners into the mid- 
dle a third time. Turn the serviette over, and fold 


Fig. 1. 
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in the corners the fourth time (see Fig. 2) Turn 
the serviette over (see Fig. 3); fold back the four 
points as one point is represented in Fig. 4. Turn 
the serviette over, and it is in the form of a Greek 
cross. 
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CROQUETTES. 

Meat Croquettes.—Take any kind of cold boiled, 

braised, or roasted meat; remove carefully al! fat 
and outside parts, and mince it finely; melt a piece 
of butter in a saucepan, add a little flour, stir; then 
add a sinall quantity of stock and the minced meat 
with some parsley, finely chopped ; season with pep- 
per, salt, and a little powdered spices; stir well, and 
as soon as the mixture is quite hot, remove it from 
the fire. Beat up and strain intoa basin the yelks 
of one or two eggs with the juice of half or of a whole 
lemon, according to the quantity of mince; put two 
or three tablespoonfuls of mince into the basin; mix 
them well with the egg and lemon, then 
add the whole to the rest of the mince; mix 
well, and turn it out onadish. When cold, 
fashion it in bread crums to the shape of 
corks, care to make them all of a 
uniform size; then roll them in egg, and 
again in bread crums. Let them dry a 
short time; then fry in plenty of hot lard, 
jj and serve with fried parsley. 
i Fish Croquettes.—Take some remnants 
% of boiled fish, pick out the flesh carefully, 
and mince it not too finely. Melt a piece of 
butter in a saucepan, add a little flour and 
some hot milk. Stir on the fire until the 
mixture thickens, add pepper and salt, a 
little grated nutmeg, and some chopped 
parsley, lastly the fish ; and as soon as the 
| mixture is quite hot, turn it out on a dish to 
& get cold; then make it into croquettes as in 
the preceding receipt. 

Potato Croquettes.—Take six boiled pota- 
toes, pass them through a sieve; add to 
them three tablespoonfuls of ham grated or 
: minced finely, a little grated nutmeg, pep- 

“iy per, and salt to taste, and some chopped 
# parsley; work into this mixture the yelks of 
H three or four eggs, then fashion it into the 
shape of balls or corks, roll them in bread 
crums, and fry in hot lard, and serve with 
fried parsley. 

Rice Croquettes (Suvory).—Boil a handful 
of rice in just as much water as the rice 
will wholly absorb when done. When the 
rice has absorbed all the water, stir in a 
small piece of fresh butter and some grated 
cheese; add pepper and salt to taste, and 
spread out the rice on a plate; when cold, 
fashion it into the shape of croquettes and 
egg bread crums, and fry as in preceding 
receipts. 


fi Rice Croquettes (Sweet).—Boil a quarter 
of a pound of rice in milk, flavored with the 
m thin rind of a lemon or a piece of vanilla, 
; and sweetened to taste. When the rice is 

done; and has absorbed all the milk, remove 
the substance used for flavoring, and work 
three or four eggs (leaving out the whites 
of two) into the rice, spread it out to get 


be egged, bread-crumed, and fried in the 
usual way. 
vive!  Cassolettes de Riz.—Boil a quantity of 
ii rice in water until it is thoroughly done, 
Ww and has absorbed all the water; spread it 
out evenly to the thickness of two inches on 
asilab ordish. When quite cold, cut out with a two- 
inch patty cutter as many “rounds” as the layer of 
rice will admit. Beat up an egg, roll each “round’ 
or “ecassolette” in it, and then cover it well with 
bread crums, repeating the operation if necessary. 


cold, and then fashion it into croquettes to , 
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Make an impression with a smaller paste cutter on 
the top of each cassolette, dispose them carefully, 
and plunge in very hot lard. When they have taken 
a good color, drain them, and, lifting the cover 
(formed by the impression of the smaller cutter), 
scoop out the rice from the inside of each cassolette 
with a teaspoon. Fill them with any kind of well- 
flavored mince made with meat, fish, or shell fish, 
put on the covers, and serve. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Remarks on Roast Beef, etc.—Most cooks 
advise heating meat slowly at the first, and 
afterward, more particularly in roasts, with PR 
more rapidity; but our experience is, that & 
if the juices are wanted in the roast, it 
should be suffered to brown as quick as 
possible without burning, and afterwards £ 
roast as slowly as possible, and have the 
roast finished by agiven time. Boiled fresh 
beef we put first in hot water; let it boil up 
once, skim thoroughly, and boil gently until 
tender. 


To Broil Beefsteak Rare.—When beef is 
desired very rare, have a good bed of live : 
coals ready, lay the beef on the gridiron, & 
and put it on the coals, It should be ready 
to turn in three minutes. When it is turned, 
take it up carefully with two forks; roll it 
up, 80 as to save the juice of the meat which 
has collected in cooking; do not squeeze § 


the juice of the meat pepper, salt, and con- 
siderable butter, and set the dish over a 
kettle of boiling water. In three minutes, 
if the fire is right, it will be done. 

Fried Pork-Steak.—Cut off the rind, and 
if there is enough fat on the pork to fry it, ¢ 
rub it with salt, sage, and pepper, and fry 
until thoroughly done; be careful not to 
burn it; it should fry slow, and along time; 
serve the gravy as it is, or add water anda 
little flour. 

Salt Pork Pancakes.—Make a light batter 
of milk, flour, and egg. Freshen the pork, 
which should be cut as thinly as possible, 
and fry it until thoroughly done; then dip 
it in batter, and turn it as you would a pan- 
cake when fried on the under side. 


Pork Cutlets.—Dust over some slices of 
lean, white fresh pork, a little salt, and pep- 


cooked, but not browned ; have ready a bat- 
ter of egg and flour, and just before serving 
dip in the pork, and fry until the egg is 
fried, but not browned. 

Stewed Loin of Mutton to Resemble Veni- 
son.—Take out the bones and boil them for 
the gravy. Season the fat and lean before 
rolling up. In every other respect, proceed 
as in stewed venison. Add to the gravy 
mushroom catsup, whether the wine is used 
or not, and thicken with butter and flour. 
Serve with onions, parsnips, turnips, and potatoes. 

A Good Veal Pie.—Prepare a plain paste, cover a 
deep plate with it, set it in the oven until baked. 
Have ready veal that has been parboiled, eut in 
small bits, lay the meat on the crust, until it is 
evenly full, put in each pie a piece of butter as large 
as the bow! of a tablespoon, broken in small bits, a 
little salt and pepper, a spoonful of flour, and a little 











of the broth in which the veal was boiled. Put on 
the top crust, which should be made rather richer 
than the bottom, and rolled thin. Bake immediately 
in a quick oven. 

Hashed Potatoes.—Peel and hash fine uncooked 
potatoes. To each quart allow a piece of butter, 
half as large as a common-sized egg; a half teacup 
of water, a half teaspoon of salt, a dust of pepper 
only, if any; itean be added much easier than taken 
out; put water, butter, sali, and pepper in the pan, 


Fig. 3. 
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until ft becomes hot; then stir in the potatoes, let 


them cook slowly so as not to burn; stir often, but 
do not mash them; sweet cream can be added, if 
desired, when taken from the fire; this is nice for 
breakfast. 

To Roast a Fillet of Veal.—Fill the space from 
which the bone is removed with a dressing of bread 
and butter, seasoned with pepper and salt, and 
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moistened with water or sweet milk. Roast tho- 
roughly, and baste with water and melted butter, 
seasoned with a little pepper, and salt frequently. 






SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 
Make a gravy of the drippings. Serve with potatoes 
mashed, squash, and pickles, 


PUDDING AND DINNER DESSERTS. 

Directions to Boil Puddings.—To prepare a pud- 
ding-bag, sew firmly strong canvas in the shape of a 
sugar loaf, sew within four inches of the top a strong 
string. Before putting in the pudding, dip the bag 
in boiling water, turn the bag on the wrong side, 
and dredge it well with flour. Have ready a pot of 
water boiling hard; put in the pudding, allow room 
for swelling, and tie firmly. Turn a plate in the 
bottom of the pot, and be sure that there is enough 
boiling water to completely cover it. Keep the tea- 
kettle boiling all the while the pudding is in the pot, 
and fillupoften. Fifteen minutes after the pudding 
is put in, turn it over in the pot, and after half an 
hour turn it again. When done, dip the bag in a 
pail of cold water and turn it out. A boiled pudding 
should be served as soon as dished. A pudding 
form or tin boiler should be greased-with butter be- 
fore putting in the pudding; the water should be 
above the pudding, but not over the form, and the 
same quantity kept in the kettle constantly. 

Cottage Pudding.—One cup of loaf-sugar, two eggs 
beaten separately, two tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, and one of 
fine salt mixed in three cups of sifted flour, and the 
flour again sifted ; one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved 
in one cup of milk, and strained ; stir the butter and 
sugar together, add the yelks of the eggs, afterwards 
the whites and flour, and lastly the milk. Prepare 
the pudding when convenient, leaving out the milk 
until the dinner is ready to serve; have the oven 
heated to a quick but not burning heat. The pud- 
ding baker should be of earthen, and shallow; 
grease it with sweet butter, stir in the milk and soda 
with a quick movement, and bake immediately. It 
will be ready for the table in twenty minutes; or 
less, if very thin. Serve with sweet cream, sugared 
with loaf-sugar, and flavored with a drop of any ex- 
tract fancied by the family. 


German Raised Pudding.—Stir into a pint of milk 








half a pound of flour; mix in the middle of the dough 
two large spoonfuls of lively home-made hop-yeast, 
let it rise; when light, add two ounces of melted 
butter, six ounces of blanched almonds, 
pounded with a little white of eggs, or 
chopped very finely, a little salt, half a pound 
of currants, and five eggs, the whites and 
yelks beaten separately; mix all together, 
and let it stand until light ; it will take three 
hours to boil; put it in boiling water ; donot 
cover the pudding with it, or allow it to boil 
away ; keep the tea-kettle boiling to fill the 
pot; serve with a sweet liquid sauce. 


Quick Pudding.—Soften light sponge-cake, 
or any other kind, made with little butter, 
in sweet cream or rich milk, heated and 
poured on hot; make a rich boiled custard, 
and pour it over the cake and cream while 
hot, and beat the whole well together ; flavor 
with the same flavoring used in the cake; if 
it has none, with lemon, vanilla, or bitter 
almond; it can be eaten hot or cold; use a 
sauce of butter and sugar, beat together un- 
til light, and thin it with wine. Tae pudding 
should be as thick as baked custard. 


Syllabubs and Whips.—One quart of sweet 
cream, a half pint of white wine, and three- 
fourths of a pound of pulverized loaf-sugar ; 
beat the mixture with a whisk, and take off 
the cream as fast as it rises, and lay it ona 
thin muslin over a sieve; when all is whisked that 
will froth, and the froth is drained, add to the re- 
mainder what has drained from the whips, grate in 
a little nutmeg, and half fill the glasses, laying the 
froth on the top. 

Jelly Flummery.—Beat the whites of eggs stiff, 
sweeten to taste; mix with the egg any jelly desired, 
and beat it well; make a thin boiled custard or a 
syllabub, and partly fill a deep glass dish with it, and 
lay the “egg on the top; or have two dishes, one for 
the float, and another for the custard or syllabub. 

Isinglass Blanc-Mange.—Dissolve shred isinglass 
in the proportion of one ounce to the quart in new 
milk; if in the winter, you can add another pint of 
milk; melt it over boiling water, constantly stirring 
it; when dissolved, flavor with vanilla and lemon or 
bitter almond, 2dd sugar to the taste, and as much 
salt as will lie on a three-cent piece, and no more; 
let it boil five or six minutes, stirring constantly. 
Dip the moulds into cold water, strain in the blanc- 
mange, stir until thickened, and set it on ice until 
needed for use. 





Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scald 
them just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin; 
then let them stand for a day, covered with salt; 
strain them thoroughly to remove the seeds; then 
to every two quarts, three ounces of cloves, two of 
black pepper, two nutmegs, and a very little Cay- 
enne pepper, with a little salt; boil the liquor for 
half an hour, and then let it cool and settle; add a 
pint of the best cider vinegar, after which bottle it, 
corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always ina 
cool place. 

Another Way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and 
boil them until they are soft; squeeze them through 
a fine wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, 
one pint and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, 
quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of Cay- 
enne pepper, three tablespoonfuls of black pepper, 
five heads of garlic skinned and separated; mix to- 
gether, and boil about three hours, or until reduced 
to about one half; then bottle, without straining. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


GOOD ENGLISH. NO. Il. 


Words are the soul’s ambassadors, who go 

Abroad upon her errands to and fro: 

They are the sole expounders of the mind, 

And correspondence keep ‘twixt all mankind. 

They are those airy keys that ope (and wrest 

Sometimes) the locks and hinges of the breast. 

By them the heart makes sallies: wit and sense 

Belong to them ; they are the quintessence 

Of those ideas which the thoughts distil, 

And so calcine and melt again until 

They drop forth into accents; in whom lies 

The salt of fancy, and all faculties. 

JAMES HOWEL. 

In our last Table we gave our readers some ex- 
tracts from a work by Mr. Oliphant on the sources 
of standard English; and promised to recur to the 
interesting theme. There are two parts of the book 
especially to which we desire to refer; that upon the 
formation of our present speech from the various 
component elements, and that on good English of 
1874. Foremost among the moulding influences of 
the language the author mentions Tyndale’s Bible. 
He may be said to have fixed our tongue once for all. 

“ Tyndale’s works fill two ly volumes, yet these 
contain only about twelve Teutonic words that have 
become obsolete since his time; a strong proof of the 
influence his translation of the Bible has had upon 
England, in keeping her steady to the old speech. 
As to the proportion of Latin words in his writings, 
of his nouns, verbs, and adverbs, three out of four 
are Teutonic; and in this pure style he is rivalled by 
his t enemy the Chancellor. Never were two 
English writers better matched in fight than More 
and Tyndale. All Greek scholars must see what an 
advantage Tyndale had over Wickliffe, when we read 
an absurd version of Wickiiffe’s in the parable of the 
son whv at first refused to work in his father’s vine- 
yard, but afterwards, ‘stirid by pemaunce,’ went.” 


Tyndale kept his eye upon each succeeding edition 
of Erasmus's Greek Testament, and thus made his 
English version more perfect. His ideas of the con- 
nection between the Biblical tongues and our own 


may be seen from his “Obedience of a Christian | 


Man,” put forth in 1527:— 


“Saint Jerome translated the Bible into his mother 
tongue; wh vo | not we also? They will say it can- 
not be translated into our tongue, it is so rude. It is 
not so rude as they are false liars. For the Greek 
ton agreeth more with the English than with the 
Latin. nd the properties of the Hebrew tongue 
agreeth a thousand times more with the English than 
with the Latin. The manner of speaking is both one; 
so that in a thousand peers thou needest not but to 
translate it into the English, word for word; when 
thou must seek a compass in the Latin, and yet shall 
have much work to translate it well favouredly, so 
that it havethe same grace and sweetness, sense and 
= understanding with it in the Latin, and as it 
1ath inthe Hebrew. A thousand times better may 
it be translated into the English than into the Latin.” 


It is, according to Mr. Oliphant, to the ripe and 
mellow wisdom of Cranmer that we owe the English 
Prayer Book almost as it now stands. Some of the 


book’s formularies date from Wickliffe’s day: others, | 


such as the Bidding prayer, betoken a wish to yoke 
together the Teutonic and the Romance in pairs, like 
acknowledge and confess, humble and lowly, good- 
nessand mercy, assemble and meet, pray and beseech. 
Even so the Law talks of yielding and praying. 

It is well known how great an influence Luther 
and Calvin have had upon their respective tongues; 
in like manner, one effect of the Reformation was to 
keep England steady to her old speech. As we have 











always had the voices of Tyndaleand Cranmer ring- 
ing in our ears week after week for the last three 
centuries, we have lost but few words since the time 
of those worthies. The most remarkable of those 
losses are bolled, daysman, to ear, silverling, and 
meteyard, found in parts of Scripture not much read. 

“It is well known that those who revised the Eng- 
lish Bible in 1611 were bidden to keep as near as they 
could to the old versions, such as Tyndale’s; this be- 
hest is one of the few good things that we owe to 
James I. The Book’s influence upon all English 
speaking men has been most astounding: the Koran 
alone can boast an equal share of reverence, spread 
far and wide. Of the English Bible’s 6000 words, only 
250 are not in common use now; and almost all of 
these last are readily understood. Every good Eng- 
lish writer has drawn freely upon this great Version ; 
we know the skill with which Lord Macaulay and 
others interweave its homely, pithy diction with their 
prose. Even men who have left the English church 
acknowledge that Rome herself cannot conjure away 
the old spell laid upon their minds by Tyndale’s Bibie. 
In this book we have found our strongest break water 
against the tides of silly novelties, ever threatening 
to swampour speech. Tyndale standsin afar nearer 
relation to us than Dante stands to the Italians. 

“*T havedwelt much,” says Mr. Oliphant, ‘‘on Man- 
ning, Chaucer, and Caxton; but it was these English- 
men, writing within ninety years after 1825, who had 
the honour of settling the form of speech forever. I 
have spoken of Tyndale and Cranmer ; Shakspeare, 
the employer of no fewer than 15,000 English words, 
was yet tocome. It would be hopeless indeed for me to 
add aught to the praises so lavishly heaped upon the 
mighty Enchanter by all good judges at home and 
abroad; be it enough to say that the lowest English 
clown who, wedged tight among his fellows in some 
barn, listens breathless to Lear’s outbursts or to 
Iago’s whispers, is sharing in a feast such as never 
fell to the lot of either Pericles or Augustus, of Leo 
the Tenth or Louis the Fourteenth. In the last 
twelve years of Elizabeth’s life, London had privi- 
leges far beyond any favours ever bestowed on Ath- 
ens, Rome, Paris, Florence, or Weimar; the greot 
Queen might have gathered together in one room 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, and Hooker; to say no- 
thing of her other guests, the statesmen who out- 
witted Rome, the seamen who cane the proud 
Spaniard’s beard, the knights who fought so man- 
fully for the good cause in Munster, in Normandy, 
and in Flanders. Nowhere does the spirit of that 
high-reaching age breathe stronger than in Spenser’s 
verse. A shoutof triumph burst forth from England 
when the Faery Queen was given to her in 1590; our 
island had at last a great poet, such as she had not 
beheld for two centuries. Now began the golden age 
of her literature; and this age was to last for about 
four-score years. Many a child that clapped its tiny 
hands over the earliest news of the Armada’s wreck, 
and that saw Shakspeare act in his own plays, must 
have lived long enough to read the greatest of all 
Milton’s works.” 

We would quote, did our space serve us, the suc- 
ceeding passages which trace the gradual elabora- 
tion of our language under the hands of Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Johnson (whom our author regards 
as a corrupter of English), and the great writers of 
this century. But this, as well as Mr. Oliphant’s 
trenchant paragraphs on “Good and Bad Engiish in 
1873,”” we must leave for some future occasion; and 
must close by commending the book heartily to our 
readers, and assuring them that they will find no 
such degrading perversion as that of female for wo- 
man, in the mouths of our Saxon ancestors. 
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THE SECRET OF LANDSEER’S SUCCESS. 

Tue death of Sir Edwin Landseer, the greatest 
“animal painter” that England has produced, has 
called forth many reminiscences relating to his life’ 
and works. A writer in the Cornhill Magazine, who 
knew hiin well, refers incidentally to a trait in his 
character which was evidently the main source of 
his success in his peculiar line of art. This trait was 
sympathy. He was a very kind-hearted man, and 
his kindness was not limited to human beings, but 
extended to those creatures who have been well 
styled—though notina Darwinian sense—“ our dumb 
relations.” He was fond of the animals he painted, 
not merely as people are fond of the pets which be- 
long to them—oftena merely selfish sentiment, which 
may coexist with a great deal of callousness towards 
other creatures—but with a real and thoughtful hu- 
manity. He could not, for example, endure to see a 
dog tied up, in the way in which they are often kept. 
He used to say that a dog fastened up, and debarred 
from frequent exercise, would diein three years. On 
one occasion, when a friend visited him, he came in 
from his meadow, looking rather tired and dishev- 
elled. “I have been teaching some horses tricks for 
Astley’s,” he said; ‘aud here is my whip,’’ showing 
a piece of sugar in his hand. He said that “ break- 
ing in” horses meant more often breaking their 
hearts, and robbing them of all their spirit. 

Auimals understood, as if by instinet, his feelings 
towards them. On one occasion the writer who gives 
these anecdotes, a lady, was present in his studio 
when some friends eame in, accompanied by three or 
four dogs, one of thema fierce-looking mastiff, which 
rushed towardsthem. The ladies recoiled, but there 
was no danger. The creature bounded up to Land- 
seer, and greeted him as an old friend, with most 
expressive demonstrations of delight. Some one re- 
marked the dog seemed very fond of him. He re- 
plied: “I never saw it before in my life.” Itis said 
that “an illustrious lady’—by whom is doubtless 
meant the Queen—once asked him how he acquired 
this wonderful power over animals. “By peeping 
into their bearts, ma’am,” was his reply. 

Landseer’s case is instructive, because, though 
striking, it is not at all exceptional. It is merely an 
instance of the truth—which, though well recognized, 
is too little regarded in our systems of education— 
that success in every walk of life is due as much to 
the feelings as to the intellect. The best-endowed 
mind sinks easily into self-indulgent indolence, un- 
less it is impelled to action by strong and unselfish 
afiections. 





A WOMAN’S HOME IN TORONTO. 


THE ladies of Toronto have dene credit to them- 
selves and their fine city, as well as set an excellent 
example to others, by establishing a “woman’s 
home,” which, in the first year of its existence, has 
attained a position of much usefulness. Their first 
annual report, which has lately appeared, informs 
us that two boarding houses have been secured, ina 
convenient situation, at the annual rent of $900, with 
the option of purchasing them for $9000. In order to 
gather articles for farnishing these houses, a general 
committee was formed, consisting of two from each 
denomination, to receive collections from their re- 
spective churehes, and met with most encouraging 
suecess. The boarding house was opened in August, 
1873, and already 143 young women have found 
therein a home, being of the following occupations: 
Sewing women, 8; engraver, 1; knitting factors, 8; 
dressmakers, 10; straw workers, 3; milliners, 12; 
Norma! School students, 16; tailoresses, 10; telegraph 
operators, 6; waiters, 2; shoe factors, 4; seam- 





stresses, 6; bookkeepers, 1; capmaker, 1; furrier, 1; 
machinists, 6; domestics, 18; also 29 transient board- 
ers. With reference to domestics, it is mentioned 
that the house only receives those coming from the 
country, antil situations can be found for them. The 
average amount charged for board is $2.50 per week, 
more or less, according to the circumstances and re- 
quirements of the applicant. The rate of transient 
boarders is 50eents perday. Six have been received 
who have been unable to pay anything. At the 
present time there are 38 boarders in the house, un- 
der the superintendence of an excellent matron, 
whose object is to make their position as comforta- 
ble as possible. The lady managers have met with 
gratifying testimony from the boarders themselves, 
as to their thorough appreciation of the benefits of 
this excellent institution. It is conducted as a 
Christian home. Family worship is held daily, a 
Bible class on Sunday afternoon, and prayer meet- 
ings on Tuesday evenings. 

These particulars are of special interest, as they 
serve to show how valuable such a home may be 
made to widely different classes, and how readily, 
with proper effort, it may be set on foot and main- 
tained. It is to be hoped that in a few years there 
will not be a city or large town, either in the United 
States or in Canada, without such an establishment, 
to which respectable and well-condueted women can 
resort, with the certainty of finding there what they 
most need and desire—home comforts, kind atten- 
tions, religious ministrations, pleasant and profita- 
ble companionship, and (what is not least advan- 
tageous) a system which maintains in those who re- 
ceive its benefits a proper sentiment of independence 
and self-respect. 


MOVEMENTS IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 

How strong the feeling is becoming in Great 
Britain that women should not be debarred from the 
educational advantages which are open to men, is 
shown by two events of recent occurrence. The com 
vocation of the University of London has decided, 
by a considerable majority, that “it is desirable that 
women should be permitted to take degrees.” And 
from a quarter in which such liberality, after what 
has occurred there, was less expected, comes the still 
more agreeable announcement that a memorial has 
been presented to the Prime Minister, signed by 
twenty-six of the professors of four Scotch Universi- 
ties, praying that the legal difficulties which stand 
in the way of the admission of ladies as students of 
medicine may be removed. 

It is evident that educated men are everywhere 
becoming awake to the truth that education and 
civilization mean substantially the same thing, and 
that consequently a peopie whose sons are well in- 
structed, and whose daughters are ignorant, can 
only be regarded, at the best, as a half-civilized com- 
munity. 


SHALL GIRLS BE THOROUGHLY EDUCATED ?* 

A VOLUME of great interest to our sex we owe to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. It consists of an excellent 
prefatory essay by that lady, introducing a num- 
ber of clever and useful articles, contributed by 
women and men who have devoted their lives and 
abilities to that important subject—the edueation of 
girls. Every thoughtful and judicious mother will 
read these discussions with interest, as they are 
fraught with true principles, and deductions drawn 
from living experience. The object of the work is 
the refutation of what one of the contributors styles 
“a dreadful little book,” pnt out by a Boston doetor. 





* See Literary Notices, page 190. 
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It has never reached our hands, and probably would 
not have been talked of here, but for Mrs. Howe’s 
antagonism. It seems the gentleman has attacked 
the noble army of old maids with harsh vituperation ; 
not reflecting that it may be their misforture, rather 
than their fault, that they are not happy wives and 
mothers. His idea seems to be, 
“Get husbands all, if possible, with grace; 
If not, by any devans & hasbause etuabe.” i 
Then his book is urgent on women not to exert 
their minds or their bodies. This is supererogatory 
doctrine in Philadelphia, 
“For we cannot help agreeing, 


That no Hyies bumes being 
Ever yet was blest with seeing” 


a school where all the pupils study too hard; or a 
house where all the maids work too hard, or a fash 
ionable demoiselle who labors too much to be of use 
to the family. This modern Iago seems to think 
woman’s mission is exclusively 

“To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 

As this doctor is described by his antagonists as a 
very good though erring man, we would like te com- 
fort him by a remark of Sydney Smith. Quoted 
from memory, it cannot have quite the vigor of the 
author; but the perfectly true assurance is this:— 

“ However the scholastic curriculum for women 
may be exalted, after teachers and parents have ex- 
hausted themselves to make the pupils wise, there 
will always be plenty of women who will take especial 
care to remain otherwise.” 

If extinction of ignorance be the evil dreaded, the 
doctor’s interest will ever be protected, no matter 
how professors and colleges may work against him. 





AmoneG the islands of the ocean which give evi- 
dence of great antiquity, are the Samoan Islands. 
They are evidently of voleanic formation, having 
perhaps been lifted from the bed of the ocean by 
some subterranean upheaval before the earth’s crusts 
were broken. In 1866a column of fire burst forth 
from the ocean, between two of these islands, rising 
to the height of a thousand feet, and only subsiding 
after about fourteen days. There are extinct volca- 
noes found on all the islands, but neither in native 
history nor tradition is there found any account of 
their eruptions. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Women’s MEDICAL COLLEGE.—Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Announcement of the Women’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. On March 13, of the current year, 
this noble institution had its “Commencement,” 
and the Valedictory Address to the twenty-second 
graduating class of young ladies was delivered, by 
Miss Rachel L. Bodley, the Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. Her review of the past of the coi- 
lege was, indeed, astriking one. Having to encoun- 
ter a strongly established prejudice, and beset, 
during its early years, with difficulties and dangers, 
it has surmounted them all, and has taken its place 
asa standard Medical College. True, the opposition 
to the practice of medicine by women still continues ; 
but it no longer threatens the very existence of an 
institution devoted to their education. Every girl 
who feels a natural bent and influence towards 
medicine may acquire a technical knowledge of her 
craft; allow them this chance with all needful ad- 
vantages; the rest is with women themselves. 

We do not doubt, after a perusal of Miss Bodley’s 
address, that the graduates of this cellege will be 
foremost to vi. dicate the claim of women to profes- 





sional education by showing how ample are its re- 
sults. Their course of study is arduous and com- 
plete; they go forth “thoroughly furnished unto 
good works.” Let any one who doubts the reality 
or the success of this great movement, send for a 
copy of the Announcement, and of Miss Bodley’s 
eloquent Valedictory. 


Tue First Epvucation.—The kindergarten, or in- 
fant-school on the improved system devised by the 
Germans, is certainly an admirable institution, and 
should be better known. Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, 
in a recent address on the subject, says with much 
force :— 


“We saleioe that the Boston mabvoraity has a fund 
of ten millions; but we believe this is of not so 
much moment to the future of our country as a fund 
one-tenth as large, devoted to the kinderzarten, for 
that would make a foundation of rock for the whole 
superstructure. We beg leave to say to these bene- 
factors of American education who give, according 
to the report of the national commissioner, every 
year, in addition to all public appropriations, eight 
or nine millions of dollars for education, to*remem- 
ber that the true Rindetgacten is the foundation. not 
only the moral and religious, but the intellectual 
foundation of education: and if here, as in Europe, 
the highest class of minds and the Lroadest culture 
should be given to perfect the earliest education, 
the first step would be taken to make our education 
thorough and creative.” 


These eloquent remarks should have some qualifi- 
cation. The infant-school is only the ‘second course” 
in the edifice of education. The true foundation is 
the enlightened Christian home, and to secure this 
we must have well instructed mothers. 


A Norse For THE Curious.—Among the museums 
of the world, rich in works of art and in historical 
collections, that at Berlin is prominent. Among the 
works of art which it contains is the Life of Christ 
carved in wood, a head carved in wood by Albert 
Durer, and an ivory crucifix by Michael Angelo. You 
may also see, among the minor curiosities, two can- 
non balls, both flattened on one side, said to have 
met in the air at the siege of Magdeburg. Of a dif- 
ferent kind, isthe miniature windmill made by Peter 
the Great, while he was learning the trade of ship- 
wright at the docks of the East India Company at 
Amsterdam. 


AN INGENIOUS RESTORATION.—The Pall Mall Gaz- 
ette says :— 

“A lamentable hiatus in the registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages in Paris was created by the fires 
kindled during the dying struggles of the Commune. 
The keepers of these public records do not, however, 
put up with the loss as tamely as certain Parisian 
registers did nearly 300 years ago, who supplied a 
similar gap in a parish book by the inscription, 
‘Here many marriages are lacking.’ Itis stated by 
the Petit Journal that the contents of about 70,000 
records, burnt quite black and apparently illegible, 
will be recovered. The registers found among the 
ruins of the Palace of Justice proved to have pre- 
served their original shape, but they were burnt Into 
apparently homogeneous blocks, from which a single 
leaf could not be detached without instantly falling 
into dust. The means of making these unpromising 
remains deliver up their secrets are these: The back 
of the register is cut off, so that it becomes a heap of 
separate leaves welded together by the flames. This 
heap is then dipped into water, and while damp 
placed before the mouth of a stove. The water evap- 
orating raises the sheets so that they can be sepa- 
rated, though, of course, requiring great care in 
handling. The writing now stands out in shining 
black upon dull black, like the silken flowers on vel- 
vet brocade. Itis easily deciphered and copied, with 
a note stating that it is reproduced from the carbon- 
ized original.” 
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Health Department 


CIRCUMSTANCES INFLUENCING DISEASE. 
AS AGE, TEMPERAMENT, SEX, ETC. 

AGE has an important bearing upon disease, be- 
ginning with the gradual and often imperfect estab- 
lishment of respiration at birth, requiring extra 
care in warmth and clothing, and passing on through 
the phases of teething, the development of the or- 
gans of nutrition and reproduction at the respective 
ages of childhood, puberty, and manhood, and, 
lastly, the decline in the activity of all the organs in 
old age. These facts are now thoroughly recognized 
by the insurance societies, who calculate from their 
large number of returns the exact value of life at 
any given age, and the proportion of sickness per 
cent., as well as the mortality. 

The Temperament also materially modifies all the 
functions of the individual, both in health and dis- 
ease. Four temperaments are usually recognized— 
the sanguine, bilious, nervous, and phlegmavic ; but 
they run into one another so as to produce various 
compounds. 

The Sanguine Temperament is marked by a full 
but not fat person, with considerable firmness of 
flesh. The hair has usually a reddish tint, if not ac- 
tually red ; the eyes are blue or gray ; the complexion 
fair, with some degree of color in it; and the skin 
thin and transparent, showing the blood-vessels 
clearly, which are large. The circulation is active, 
the pulse being full and frequent; the expression of 
countenance is lively and changeable, the move- 
ments of the body quick, the passions strong and 
readily excited, and the mind somewhat unstable. 

The Bilious Temperament has also a full and firm 
mass of flesh; but the outlines of the person are 
more abrupt, and the features are generally larger 
and more marked, with a more decided expression 
of countenance. The eyes are dark, as are also the 
complexion, and generally the hair. The large 
blood-vessels are full of blood, on the surface espe- 
cially; but the capillaries do not display the red 
globules, as in the sanguine temperament, very 
probably owing to the darker shade of the skin, and 
the smaller proportion of capillaries init. The pulse 
is full and firm, the character is energetic, and the 
passions are strong, with a much greater perma- 
nence in the mental as well as the bodily manifesta- 
tions. 

The Nervous Temperament is accompanied by a 
small and spare form, soft and slender muscles, but 
full of energy, and exhibiting much more power than 
they appear to possess. The features are delicate, 
the hair generally light, but sometimes dark; the 
lips slightly developed; and the eyes are vivacious, 
sparkling, and sharp; the pulse is smali and rather 
frequent, being also easily affected by external 
causes. The mental phenomena are all of a high 
order, while those of the body are generally the re- 
verse. 

The Phlegmatic Temperament, sometimes called 


the Lymphatic, is marked by a soft and round vol- | 


ume of muscle, with the spaces filled with fat. The 
hair is rather light than otherwise, as also are the 
eyes. The skin is pale, the lips thick, and the face 
devoid of character and expression, though often 
well formed in feature. The circulating system is 
not fully developed, the pulse being slow and lan- 
guid, and all the functions of the body and mind are 
comparatively torpid. 

The Term Idiosyncrasy is adopted by medical 
writers for the same purpose as the word nervous, 


that is to say, in order to conceal ignorance, and to 
substitute a fine name for a confession of it. We 
find that, as a rule, certain medicines or articles of 
diet agree or disagree, but that in particular cases 
the rule is not carried out; why or wherefore we 
cannot say; but being unwilling to admit that we 
do not know, we say that the departure from the 
usual and customary result is owing to idiosynerasy. 
In some persons a very small dose of a medicine 
will produce an extraordinary effect, so that, for in- 
stance, a grain or two of calomel may produce vio- 
lent salivation, and if the medical attendant informs 
his patient that it arises from an idiosyncrasy on his 
part, he will perhaps be better satisfied with his lot 
than if he were informed that in some cases mercury 
had that remarkable effect, but that the reason for 
it was beyond the powers of man to divine. So, in 
other cases, fish, or cheese, or mushrooms will disa- 
gree in a very alarming manner, still owing to idio- 
syncrasy ; while in a third set, medicines will have 
an exactly opposite effect to that usually following 
their exhibition. Thus, we have known opium act 
as a violent aperient, and in many cases aperients 
seem to have quite the contrary effect to that for 
which they are adopted. 

Hereditary Predisposition exerts a wide influence 
on the production of disease, few of us being de- 
scended from such a perfectly healthy stock as to be 
eutirely free from its operation. Most people resem- 
bie their parents in outward appearance, and from 
this it may be supposed that they will also receive 
an impress of the tendency,to particular disease. 
This theoretical notion is practically found to be 
correct, for we are continually meeting with con- 
sumptive children, born of parents who have died 
of that disease; and the same is very remarkably 
shown in gouty and rheumatic constitutions. Scro- 
fula, phthisis, gout, and insanity are always consid- 
ered hereditary, to which may, in all probability, be 
added asthma, disease of the kidneys and liver, and, 
in a remarkable degree, that troublesome affection 
known as hemorrhoids. 

External Circumstances influence disease almost 
as much as those attached to the individual, and, in- 
deed, in some cases, even more so. Thus, there isa 
general type of disease which changes from year to 
year, the causes of which we know very little of, but 
in some cases we can perhaps give a guess at. 
Sometimes the prevailing type is caused by some 
general error in the management of children or 
grown people, which has been in existence for some 
years previously. This is well marked in the present 
day by the constant occurrence of disease of the 
heart and blood-vessels, with a general low type of 
disease and intolerance of blood-letting, as a conse- 
quence of the abuse of the lancet in the first quarter 
ofthe present century. So, in the early part of this 
eentury, liver diseases were prevalent to such an 
extent as to make them what is called fashionable, 
that is to say, common; and this was owing to the 
abuse of calomel! in the previous quarter, or the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century. Confinement in 
school, with tight lacing, produces spinal disease, 
and so on through a long series of fashionable or 
prevalent complaints, which are all more or less pro- 
duced or moditied by external circumstances, under 
the control of mothers of families. There is a very 
common complaint now prevalent among young 
ladies who are brougit out into fashionable society, 
or into any society in which the dancing of the 
present day is indulged in, and which I believe to be 
mainly owing to that exciting amusement when car- 
ried out as it now is, joined to late hours; and the 
erect position maintained by delicate frames for 
| many consecutive hours. It often happens that mis- 
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management does not show its ill effects for many 
years, and even sometimes not until the next gene- 
ration, when aa unheaithy child, born of parents 
apparently in good health, is the consequence of 
such a proceeding. The state of the air, too, exerts 
great influence upon health; though here again it is 
difficult to understand the precise nature of the 
change, nor can it be foretold by any sign whatever. 
This condition is known by the term epidemic, 
which tells us nothing but the patent fact, and only 
serves instead of a long explanatory phrase. Never- 
theless, it is a fact, that there is some strange influ- 
ence running through the world, and apparently 
conveyed by the air, which either produces or modi- 
fies disease in a most extraordinary way. This, 
however, is too fully known and recognized to admit 
of dispute. 


Literary Astices. 


From “ To-DAy”’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila. :— 

OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY; or, Life in an 
Odd Corner. By Max Adeler. Do our readers wish 
to enjoy a hearty laugh? Then let them get Max 
Adeler’s book, and read it and look at the pictures. 
There are as many laughs in it, in fact, as there are 
pages. It is the best thing in the humorous line 
published this manyaday. Yet it will not tire the 
reader by its overstrained or too continuous fun. 
There is a regular old-fashioned love story running 
through it, without even the slightest flavor of that 
impropriety or wickedness which seems necessary 
to most modern romances, but somehow the story 
reads just as well without it. There are bits of sen- 
timent and moralizing, and charming descriptive 
passages, all of which fit in between the pages of 
irresistible humor, and make of the whole a delight- 
ful mosaic. There are nearly four hundred illustra- 
tions, from designs by the cleverest of Philadelphia 
artists, which are in every instance in perfect keep- 
ing with the spirit of the text. Mr. Arthur B. Frost 
makes his first appearance before the public in this 
book, and his success is simply remarkable. The 
landscapes by Mr. Schell are extremely beautiful. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

WONDROUS STRANGE. A Novel. By Mrs. C. 
J. Newby. 

KATE KENNADY. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. 
Newby. 

Two very pleasant novels for popular reading. 














From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNE- 
VELT, ADVOCATE OF HOLLAND; with a view of 
the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty 
Years’ War. By John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D., 
author of “‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” etc. 
In two volumes. Though to this work is applied the 
name of a single prominent historical character, it 
is in reality a continuation of the other histories, 
“The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and the “ His. 
tory of the United Netherlands,” already published 
by Mr. Motley, and an introduction also to a contem- 
plated work, a “ History of the Thirty Years’ War.” 
These diferent works, forming a continuous history 
of European politics, will extend over a period of 
about eighty years, embracing most interesting and 
important events. Barnevelt has been chosen asa 
representative man of the period covered in this 
book, and one whose life was so inextricably mixed 
with the polities of his country, that in giving a his- 





tory of the former, a history of the latter is neces- 
sarily included. 

THE HEART OF AFRICA, By Dr. Georg Schwein- 
furth. Translated by Ellen E. Frewer; with an in- 
troduction by Winwood Reade. In two volumes. 
If we except Dr. Livingstone, whose recent explora- 
tions have not yet been made known to the public, 
Dr. Schweinfurth is one of the two men who have 
been enabled to reach the heart of Africa, and have 
given us records and sketches of what he then found, 
Sir Samuel Baker being the other. Dr. Schweinfurth 
possesses two advantages over the travellers who 
have preceded him, in being a botanist and an ac- 
complished draughtsman. His explorations help to 
establish the geography of the Nile, and also to set- 
tle some questions of ethnological importance hith- 
erto in dispute. The whole work, large and pro- 
fusely illustrated as it is, is exceedingly valuable and 
interesting. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 
1873. Edited by Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., and Rev. 
8. Lrenzeus Prime, D.D. During the month of Octo- 
ber, 1873, about one hundred men from various parts 
of the world met together in the city of New York, 
for the purpose of discussing important theological, 
religious, and moral questions of the age. These 
men held high rank in theology, philosophy, science, 
and literature, and their utterances were listened to 
with profound respect by crowded audiences, That 
the public at large may be benefited, the essays, 
orations, and other documents of the conference, 
have been gathered and arranged by a competent 
committee, and published in the large volume which 
now lies before us. It is a volume which will inte- 
rest a vast number of readers. 

FIVE MINUTE CHATS WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
AND CERTAIN OTHER PARTIES. By Dio Lewis, 
author of “Our Girls,” etc. It would be difficult to 
crowd more real, practical common sense into the 
pages of one book, than is found in this. To be sure, 
Dio Lewis has his hobbies, and it does not follow 
that we need always ride them to the same extent 
that he does, at least; but he is “‘righter’’ on most 
subjects pertaining to physical welfare than any 
doctor we know of. Read his book, and judge for 
yourselves if our opinion is not correct. 

MY MOTHER ANDI. A Love Story. By the au- 
thor of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” There never 
was a quieter, more uneventful “love story” than 
this. There is not even any love-making in it. But 
it is tender, and touching, and beautiful, neverthe- 
less, and one well worthy of the author of ‘‘ The Wo- 
man’s Kingdom” and “ A Brave Lady.” 

LADY ANNA. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
This novelist has always been a favorite of ours. In 
this story he has endeavored to illustrate the pride 
of rank which is so peculiarly English, and is really 
wonderfully democratic in its sentiments. In inte- 
rest it is quite equal to any Trollope has written. 

THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. A Novel. By Wilkie 
Collins. The Harpers are publishing a very neat edi- 
tion of Wilkie Collins’s works, to which this volume 
belongs. 

AT HER MERCY. A Novel. By James Payne, 
author of “Carlyon's Year,” etc. A pleasant Eng- 
lish story of average merit, which will attract a fair 
number of readers. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By Chorley, Plan- 
ché,and Young. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
This little volume, as pleasing in its outward adorn- 
ment as in its contents, will be eagerly welcomed by 
every man and woman of taste and intelligence. In 
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it are collected, from the three sources mentioned in 
the title, spirited pen pictures of a vast number of 
noted men and women of the past and present gene- 
ration. Artists, poets, literateurs, politicians, au- 
thors, actors, and actresses, and many others whose 
lives have been of public interest, are herein described 
from personal and often intimate knowledge. The 
volume is the initial number of a series of volumes 
called the “ Briec-a-brac Series.” 

MERIDIANA: The Adventures of Three English- 
men and Three Russians in South Africa. By 
Jules Verne. Translated from the French, with nu- 
merous illustrations. Africa, so often of late the 
seene of truthful narratives which read like fiction, 
has, in this volume, been selected as the ground for 
a fiction which reads like truth. The book is well 
written, and will give the reader as clear an idea, 
perhaps, of the regions of South Africa, as records of 
veritable journeys. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coares, Philadelphia :— 

TRUE TO HIM EVER. A Novel. By F. W. R. 
A somewhat superficially- written story, in which the 
characters are constantly talking of love, jealousy, 
and engagements, as if these were the staples of ex- 
istence. “F. W. R.” is probably a woman, for no 
man, whatever faults, literary or otherwise, he might 
commit in writing, would ever devote so large a 
share of the pages of his book to this kind of weak 
sentimentality. 

THE LOG OF COMMODORE ROLLINGPIN. 
His Adventures Afloat and Ashore. By John H. 
Carter. This is a collection of humorous sketches 
and poems—the latter in marked imitation of Bret 
Harte. The book is profusely illustrated, and both 
text and illustrations will recommend themselves to 
those who like to indulge in good, hearty laughter. 


From Joun P. Jewett, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

PAPA’S OWN GIRL: A Novel. By Marie How- 
land. This is a book that we can cheerfully recom- 
mend to all readers. It is a story of American life, 
with characters naturally drawn, and with a high 
tone. Its literary merits are quite up to the average. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lip- 
prncort & Co., Philadelphia:-- 

BEATEN PATHS; or, A Woman's Vacation. By 
Ella W. Thompson. We always believed that women 
made the best writers of books of travel; and now 
we know it. Here is a book written by a young wo- 
man who has made a fying trip over the conven- 
tional route for European travellers; and yet she 
tells the adventures of her journey, and describes 
the places she visits with a freshness and vivacity of 
style that seem to ‘invest the whole with the charm 
of novelty. Making a certain allowance for a little 
flippancy in style and ideas, we find the book an ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable one—the pleasure it brings being 
second only to taking the “ grand tour” one’s self. 


From THomas W. Durston & Co., Syracuse, New 
York :— 

WOMAN’S EDUCATION, AND WOMAN'S 
HEALTH: Chiejly ih reply to “ Sex in Education.” 
By George F. Comfort, A.M., and Mrs. Anna Man- 
ning Comfort, M.D. We believe the publication of Dr. 
Clarke’s book, “Sex in Edueation,” is going to result 
in much good after all; it is calling out the real facts 
in the ease. The opposition have pué forth their 
strength well, there being no less than four books 
more or less in rerly to Dr. Clarke already before 
the public. Among these four books, all of them 





ably written, and representing some of the deepest 
thought and most careful culture in the land, the 
book before us occupies by no means an inferior 
place. It isa direct attack of Dr. Clarke’s positions. 
It assails him tearlessly, meets assumption with 
facts; opinions and prejudices with logic; and, in 
brief, demolishes him entirely. We are exceedingly 
glad the book has been written, and hope it may find 
an extensive circulation. 


From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

PHANTASMION. By SaraColeridge. This fairy 
tale was printed in 1837, but under circumstances 
which precluded its becoming generally known, and 
which have authorized its republication in 1874. 
The “ Life and Letters of Sara Coleridge” are fresh 
in our readers’ minds, and they will need no infor- 
mation concerning this member of the gifted Cole- 
ridge family. The tale is prefaced by an introduc- 
tion from Lord Coleridge, more familiar to American 
readers as Sir John Duke Coleridge, who conducted 
the case against the TickDorne claimant. If the 
merits of the work seem to be exceeded by his en- 
comiums, we admit that the error is natural and 
pardonable. Indeed, there is sweetness and grace 
in the story which would carry off almost anything 
but a prolonged “ unreality.”’ 

SOME WOMEN’S HEARTS. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. Mrs. Moulton’s stories (for there are eight 
of them in this handsome book) have the merits of 
an intense feeling, and a certain power of word- 
painting; but there is a want of correspondence be- 
tween the atmosphere of her tales and that of the 
work-a-day world which detracts from our pleasure. 
Nevertheless, they will serve to amuse a vacant 
hour; and one or two of them, notably “ Household 
Gods,” are worthy of better companionship than that 
which the authoress has given them. We must con- 
gratulate Messrs. Roberts on their bookbinding. 
We have never seen a handsomer specimen of its 
kind than “Some Women’s Hearts.” 

SEA AND SHORE. A Obvilectionof Poems. This 
unpretending little volume aims to bring together 
the best English poetry upon sea and shore; and 
very judiciously the task is fulfilled. None of our 
favorites are missing, and we think our readers will 
say the same; while the. binding and exterior make 
it very suitable for a gift book. 

SEX AND EDUCATION. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
introduces this volume by stating that it contains 
the views of a number of thoughtful persons, chiefly 
women, upon Dr. Clarke's celebrated “Sex in Edu- 
cation.” These views are adverse, though in differ- 
ent degrees, to Dr. Clarke’s doctrines. An article 
on this subject will be found in our Editors’ Table 
for this month. 


From the CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Boston, Mass. :— 

SEVEN YEARS FROM TO-NIGHT. By Mrs. 
Julia P. Ballard. This excellent little story is the 
history of a boy who had to work his own way up in 
the world, and of the principles which inspired his 
efforts. Pleyel isa boy of flesh and blood, sometimes 
tempted and going astray, but righting himself and 
correcting his faults. Mrs. Ballard tells a story well, 
and we hope she will write often for young ‘people. 
If we could have more of such books, and less of the 
conventional Sunday-school literature, our children 
would be all the better. 


From LEONARD Scott PUBLISHING COMPANY, New 
York :— 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.— May, 1874. Black- 
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wood has fairly kept up to the high standard of its 
early days, the days of North and the Noctes. Other 
magazines have come to the front, and where it had 
one rivai it now has ten; but the old brown covers 
hold theirown. Here are twoexcellent stories—one 
by Mrs. Oliphant, “}iercules,” a careful, scholarly, 
but most interesting criticism; and “Convivium 
Templare,” in the old rollicking style. Blackwood 
is in the front rank of the monthlies. 


Godey’s Arm-Ehuir. 


AUGUST, 1874. 

AUGUST ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

“ A Summer Shower” is the title of the seasonable 
steel-plate we give in this number. A merry troop 
of girls and boys, with one umbrella for a shelter for 
them all. 

The ladies will be delighted with the dresses in our 
fashion-plate and extension sheet. 

“The Young Mother” is a very pretty wood-cut, 
given as an extra embellishment. 


A PERFECT MAGAZINE.—The editor of the Journal, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., in giving hissubscribers his opin- 
ion on magazines, says that “ he only wishes GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book was a visitor in every houselkold, and 
then all could see for themselves what he considers 
a perfect magazine.” 











WE are thankful to the contemporary who has 
taken the field in favor of the labor of the scissurs 
editor. He thus discourses:— 

“Some people estimate the ability of a powsuerer. 
and the talent of the editor by the quantity of origi- 
nal matter. It is comparatively an easy task fora 
frothy writer to pour out daily a column of words— 
words upon any and all subjects. His ideas may 
flow in one weak, washy, peepee | flood, and the 
eommand of his language may enable him to string 
them together like bunches of onions, and yet his 
co ed may be a meagre and rconcern. Indeed, 

he mere writing part of editing a paper is but a 
small portion of the work. The care, the time em- 
ployed in selecting, is far more important, and the 
tact of a good editor is better shown by his selections 
hen 1 anything else; and that, we know, is half the 


Now, in the editing of our ‘“‘ Arm Chair” depart- 
ment, we claim but little originality. The principal 
portion is simply scraps of information that cannot 
be reached by our 100,000 subscribers in any other 
way, scattered as they are over the broad expanse 
of our Union. And in catering for such a commu- 
nity, we do claim that our scissors editor culls, as far 
as his space permits, articles that give universal 
satisfaction. 

GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox is remarkable for its variety 
and the amount of good reading matter it contains. 
Some of the best stories ever read are to be found in 
this really excellent magazine.—Dispatch, Lexing- 
ton, 8, C. 

THE proprietor of an Australian paper won’t stand 
any nonsense on the part of delinquent subscribers. 
In a recent number he says:— 

“ Unless certain of our readers’ subscriptions reach 
us before tlie 28th, we shall devote a special column 
in our oy od to a list of their names. If they cannot 
afford to send the paltry sums due to us (a consider- 
able amount in the aggregate), we can afford to stop 
their papers and pillory them—and we will do it—in 
pre ag manner that we shall not be in fear of a libel 
ac 





IcBLAND’s ANNIVERSARY.—The millennial anniver- 
sary of the Republic of Iceland will be celebrated in 
that island during the first week of August. Dr. J. J, 
Hayes, the Arctic explorer, and Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
have been chosen to represent the American Geo- 
graphical Society at the celebration. 

On the first day of August the anniversary cele- 
bration will begin at the capital, Reykjavik, where 
the King of Denmark will confer a free coxstitution 
upon the Icelanders. On the second day there will 
be revived the old custom of the assembly of the 
representatives of the different districts of Iceland, 
each district being called Sisel, and the head man, a 
sort of sheriff, being called a Sisel-mann. The as- 
sembly will meet on the lava plain of Shingvalla, 
a level six miles by eight, formed by lava from tie 
famous volcano Skaptar Yokal. The Allthing, or 
assembly of the whole people, will celebrate the an- 
niversary of the Log-borg or Low-mount. There will 
be fétes, rejoicings, and other anniversary exercises 
during the remainder of the millennial week. 

There will be a large gathering of persons of high 
position from the Continent of Europe and from Eng- 
land. The King of Denmark and the Danes who go 
with him will sail from Copenhagen. Those who go 
from Great Britain will go from Glasgow and Leith, 
in Scotland, from which ports there is a weeely 
steamer to Iceland in the summer. The occasion is 
looked upon as of great interest and importance, be- 
cause it is the first instance in history of the celebra- 
tion of its thousandth anniversary by a nation which 
has preserved its original form of government for 
that time. 

The inhabitants belong to the Scandinavian race. 
Their language is peculiar to the isiand; it is more 
nearly allied to the old Norse than any other now 
spoken. Theyare strongly attached to their country, 
and hospitable to strangers. Iceland was jirst dis- 
covered by a Norwegian pirate in 870. 

PEOPLE who visit mineral springs and other public 
places should by all means carry with them a porta- 
bie drinking cup. 

WE see it published that our liberal-hearted towns- 
man, George W. Childs, Esq., having had his atten- 
tion called to the state of neglect in which the 
grave of Edgar A. Poe has so long been suffered to 
remain, intends erecting at his own expense a monu- 
ment over hisremains. Weare glad to be a medium 
to record this act of benevolence on the part of 
Mr. Childs in a magazine that goes everywhere 
throughout our extended domain. 


THe SUMMER SEASON.—Cape May and Atlantic 
City, two ocean resorts that are unsurpassed in at- 
tractiveness throughout the world, have had so fara 
brilliant season. So have all the mountain resorts 
that are convenient of access to our city. New York, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Philadelphia (notwith- 
standing many of their citizens are making this sea- 
son the tour of Europe), have been well represented 
at allthese places. Moderate charges appear to have 
been the rule with the landlords. In former years a 
grasping spirit was exhibited by them everywhere, 
that was having the effect of causing the seeker after 
health and pleasure to stay at home, or retire to the 
country farm-house. But there has been a change; 
and we hope it will continue. 

THE Lapy’s Booxis “ unsurpassed. Godey is beat- 
ing himself month by month. It is a necessity in 
every family of refinement and taste.” This is what 
the Journal, published at Amboy, LIL, says. 
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NEw SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
$11 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Lischen et 
Fritzchen, beautiful new set of waltzes by Strauss, 50 
cents. Aureola Polka by Cloy, 30. Chancery Hill 
Schottische, very pretty, by Fawcette, 30. Surf Galop, 
35. Ingleside Mazourka, Holloway, 20. Stream of 
Life Polka, by Search, 30. Stars of theSummer Night, 
beautiful song without words by Rhollo, 30. Also, O 
Sing Sweet Bird, song by Holloway, 25. Lillie Clare, 
touching song by Coralie Bell, 30. The Broken Lily, 
by Little Maud, tenth edition of this sweet home 
song, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly. The August num. 
ber is now ready, containing several beautiful pieces 
of music. Send 40 cents for a copy, or $1 for the 
last three numbers, and get by return mail the best 
musical monthly published. Address Mr. Holloway, 
as above. . 


A GENTLEMAN was complimenting a pretty youn 

lady in the presence-of his wife, ere lucky I did 

be meet Miss Hopkins before I married you, my 
ear!” 

“ Well, yes, it is extremely—for her /”’ was the dry 
rejoinder. 

WE have received several very flattering letters 
about that Chromo in the July number. Those who 
wish an extra copy of the number can have it on re- 
mitting twenty-five cents. 

A STINGY man who pretended to be very fond of his 
horse, but kept him nearly starved, said to a friend: 
“You don’t know how much we all think of that 
horse! I shall have him stuffed, so as to preserve 
him, when he dies.” “You'd better stuff him now,” 
retorted his friend, “‘so as to preserve him living.’ 

DIPHTHERIA.—An eminent physician says that the 
clothes, handkerchiefs, and napkins used about the 
sick with this disease should be saturated with sim- 
ple disinfectants. A person will get diphtheria by 
kissing a child with it. Some time ago a physician 
of Baltimore caught the disease in a singular man- 
ner. He was treating a young lady for diphtheria. 
She sneezed, and he felt a particle enter his nostrils. 
In two days afterward symptoms of the disease ap- 
peared, and in an incredible short time the physician 
died, in spite of every effort of his skilled associates 


to save his life. 


KINGSFORD’s OSwEGO CoRN STARCH for puddings, 
jellies, custards, ete., is considered a great delicacy. 
It is highly recommended by physicians for invalids 
and infants as a nutritious food, very palatable and 
easy of digestion. 


Atarecent English wedding, while the bridal party 
was kneeling around the chancel, the groomsman 

ked the groom in the side; he leugie 4 
fa hed, and so did the bridemaid, and the cler: no 
retired in high dudgeon from the church; 12 o’elock 
came, after which no marr are performed—so 
that they had to go home and spend twenty-four 
hours cultivating a serious frame of mind. 


Dr. LrvrncsTons fs said to have expressed the ut- 
most contempt for lions:— 

“You talk about the majesty of the lion,” said he, 
chatting one dayata yin on with Sir Edwin 
Landseer, “ but you do not know the beast. There 


is no more ma about him in the forest than there 
is about that le. Itis all 3 sa0ne ane 28 


rant cowards--cowardly, sneaking 
hardly tell a lion froma donkey when you come upon 
him in the forest; and if you come upon a lion sud- 
denly, his first ieapaleate to tuck his tail between his 
legs and bolt. e 

upon you unawares and can have time to " 

if a man has the courage to look a lion in the face, 
you need not even cock your rifle.” 


- 
- 


i ri u if he comes 
will spring upon yo eee 


JAPANESE REFORMS.—In many respects Japan at 
the present moment is the most wonderful country 
inthe world. After centuries of rigid seclusion from, 
and jealous exclusion of, foreigners, Japan has 
opened wide her to admit western ideas, and 
the change produced been something quite mar- 
vellous. In the days when the whole intercourse of 
Japan with the outer world was carried on by the 
Dutch factory, where the traders were treated like 
despised prisoners, the Japanese rulers would have 
been infinitely astonished could they have foreseen 
the changes which have taken 

A social revolution, which has altered the mode of 
government, and made the Mikado not only the 
nominal but the real ruler in his country, is not 
quite an unprecedented condition of things. But a 
change which is going on to make the whole of Ja- 
pan partake of the advantages of western discovery, 
is one which would be incredible, did we not know 
that it is one of those actual facts which, in strange- 
ness, surpass our utmost imaginings. Railways and 
lighthouses, gas, telegraphs, and drill for soldiers, 
medical teaching, and the thousand and one minor 
matters which accompany such importations as 
these, are all now at work in that group of islands. 

Japanese students are to be found in America ap- 
plying themselves with all their might to the acqui- 
sition of such arts and sciences as may be useful 
when transferred to Japanese soil; and their intelli- 
gent faces may constantly be seen keenly observant 
of all around them. 

How so many changes have been quietly brought 
about is, indeed, most extraordinary. There is, 
however, one change which, although contemplated, 
is not to be effected, and we cannot regret the deci- 
sion as to adherence to the old custom. It was pro- 
posed to revolutionize the dress of the women in 
Japan, and to adopt our fashions. In order to in- 
troduce the modes of clothing familiar to us, the 
Japanese government, which does nothing by halves, 
imported two dressmakers, who were to have given 
fashions to Jeddo. We hear, however, that the em- 
press has reconsidered the matter, and, on receiving 
representation that the Japanese costume is most 
suitable to the country and its manufactures, she 
has decided that Japanese women are to retain their 
fashions of dress. 

With regard to general clothing, we cannot but 
feel that the empress’s decision has been wise. It 
would have been a poor exchange for Japanese 
women to have given up their comfortable and 
graceful dress in exchange for the tight clothing and 
high heels of the dress of the women of this country. 


Apopu CARDEN, of Paris, has drawn in the course 
of his life 447 drowned ies out of the Seine, and 
has saved from drowning 120 persons. His latest ex- 
ploit was to rescue a man who had tried to commit 
suicide by leaping off the Pont Neuff, and who was 
so indignant at being saved that he tried to bite off 
his preserver’s nose, 

In Arabia there is a plant whose seeds produce 
effects similar to those of laughing gas. The seed 
pods are soft and woolly in texture, and contain two 
or three black seeds of the size and shape of a French 
bean. These seeds when pulyerized and taken in 
- small doses operate upon a person in a most peculiar 
manner. He begins to laugh loudly, boisterously ; 
then he sings, dances, and cuts all manner of fantas- 
tic capers. The effect continues about an hour, and 
the patient is uproariously comical. When the ex- 
citement ceases, the exhausted exhibitor for an hour 
or more sleeps, an! when he awakes he is utterly un- 
eonscions that any such demonstrations have been 





enacted by him. 
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Fancy Dresses.—The season at the springs and 
prominent watering places generally breaks up with 
a fancy ball, etc., and we have been asked by more 
than one sojourner at these places for a description 
of the costumes necessary to be worn by any one re- 
presenting such characters as Margaret in ** Faust,” 
Night, a Vivandiere, the Bride of Lammermoor, 
Winter, a Spanish dress, and Portia. Competent 
authorities give the following as correct styles :— 


Margaret in “ Faust.”—A white Cashmere skirt, 
with train, and a three-inch border of sky-blue Cash- 
mere; itistaken up half-way on the left side, showing 
a white Cashmere petticoat, trimmed as the over- 
skirt. A plain tight-fitting body, cut square in front, 
with a plaited muslin tucker sewn inside; sky-biue 
trimming like the skirt. The sleeves fit tight, and 
have two — slashed with blue; asky-blue leather 
girdle, with small bag on the left side; this reaches 
to where the dress is raised. The hair is in two long 
plaits, ending in sky-blue bows; white shoes are 


worn, 

Night generally appears in a long black tulle veil 
spangled with silver, with a silver diadem or silver 
stars in the hair, and sometimes an owl perched on 
the shoulder. The rest of the dress may be merely 
a low-bodied black tulle, but it is prettier if silver 
crescents and stars are dotted about the bodice and 
tunic, or at all events loop the tunic up on one side 
with a crescent, or wear a crescent or star-spangled 
scarf over the right shoulder, and tied under the left 
arm. The boots should be black, with crescent or 
stars introduced on the bows. These are easily made 


with silver paper pasted on the tulle, or when firm- |. 


ness is 7 on card-board. A silver wand with 
a crescent at the top may be carried in the hand. 
Diamonds or silver-ornaments. 


We think the following would represent a Spanish 
costume of the highest class:— 


A rich white satin dress and train of crimson vel- 
vet, the edge battlemented and bound with gold: the 
bodice made with castellated basques, trimmed with 
diamonds set in gold. The hair looped back with 
gold cord, and with this a white lace mantilla fast- 
ened over the high comb, with large diamond pins 
and an aigrette. The usuai Spanish dress worn at 
fancy balls is a satin skirt, short or touching the 
proms either white trimmed with a color, or am- 

r or pink trimmed with black velvet and black 
lace; the bodice of black velvet, open in front and 
laced across. It can be made high, with tight-fittin 
sleeves, or as a senorito jacket, trimmed with gol 
braid and ball fringe. Red or amber roses, a high 
comb, and large black lace mantilla on the head. 
Spanish women as a rule wear high dresses. 

French Vivandiete.—A skirt of dark b'e cloth 
with broad scari¢t bands and gold lace,a © -ket o 
blue cloth, with gold epaulets, braid, lace, ete. ; fac- 
ings white, collars and cuffs scarlet, revers of white 
and scarlet, with gold lace and braid ; Hessian boots, 
with gold tassels; kepi of gold, scarlet, and blue; 
small white muslin apron, with tricolored ribbons; 
canteen, with arms of Napoleon. 

A black net dress makes a prety Winter by trim- 
ming it with frosted holly and twigs, or frosted tufts 
of swan’sdown, with a robin perched on the shoulder - 
wreath of frosted twigs and holly, with another robin. 

Bride of Lammermoor.—Biack velvet with ermine 
or lace would be appropriate, or any rich brocade. 
The dress should be made as a train and petticoat, 
with long pointed square-cut bodice and stomacher, 
elbow sleeves, and lace about the head. . 

The dress of Portia should be a train and square- 
cut body of geranium-colored tabbinet, over a white 
silk petticoat, trimmed with pearls and black velvet, 
carrying a pair of peacock’s feathers, and wearing a 
long white tulle veil and velvet tiara, studded with 
pear ornaments pearls. This would, of course, be 
or the “casket” scene. The hair should be frizzed 
and turned off the face, hanging on the shoulder in 
curls. Jewels should be worn, and long. thin, hang- 
ing sleeves over puffed ones; also a girdle around the 
waist. 

Tue following article is taken from The Press of 
this city. We indorse ali the editor says on the sub- 
ject:— 


“There is a regulation, utterly without reason or 
excuse, in many of our stores, which forbids the at- 
tending girls to sit down during business hours. It 
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| is so, too, in all the cities, but for what purpose it was 
conceived it is impossible to imagine. It is or 
downright, heartless cruelty. What harm would it 
doif the girls or women were to rest on a chair or 
stool when they have nothing to do, instead of ex- 
hausting their strength by standing? One would 
mene that such a privilege would be to the benefit, 
rather than the injury, of the shopkeeper, in that it 
would at least partial) relieve the fatigue of the 
pir keep them in better spirits, and better fitted 
or their duties. One cannot be polite when one is , 
overtired and suffering under an unreasonable rule, 
which while it hurts us profits nobody. The sales- 
women work on an average of eleven hours out of 
twenty four, from eight o’clock A. M. till seven P. M. 
Deduct one hour, a rather extravagant allowance, 
for luncheon time, and ten hours remain, during 
which they have to stand on their feet. Often they 
are not allowed even the change of going out for 
their lunch. They must bring it with them, or it is 
provided for them in the store, and they must eat or 
rather bolt it as quickly as possible.” 


We advise all persons going South, or returning 
from there, to try the climate of Norfolk, Va.; it is 
at all times most delightful. For a hotel, we recom- 
mend the Atlantic, kept by Mr. Dodson, one of the 
jolliest and most obliging of landlords ; such a one 
as you seldom find nowadays. He is always on the 
spot with his kind words and good-natured face. 
The house is pleasant, and the apartments roomy. 
Ladies will also find Mrs. Dodson a kind friend. 

Aiken, 8. C., is another salubrious place. Two 
good hotels are to be found here—the Highland Park 
Hotei, a fine building; alsothe Aiken Hotel, situated 
on Park Avenue, opposite the station. We prefer 
the latter, as there is more life around it. Both ho- 
tels are well kept. We can vouch for the quality 
of the table at the Aiken, and the landlords will be 
found clever and obliging. 

We can also recommend to those going South the 
Pulaski House, at Savannah, Ga., where we have 
sojourned several times. 


THE GROWTH OF A FEATHER.—In the skin of a 
bird, where a new feathery is to grow, there is a little 
pit, and at the bottom of this an elevation or pyra- 
mid; extending up one side of this pyramid is a 
groove or furrow, deepest at the base, and gradually 

rowing shallower until it disappears near the top; 

rom each side of this furrow a great many smalier 
grooves extend around to the other side of the pee 
mid, and these also decrease in depth, and at last 
disappear just as they are about to meet on the side 
opposite the lai furrow. The whole pyramid is 
covered with skin, and the surface is made of the 
same scales or flattened cells that are found over the 
rest of the surface of the body; but, instead of fall- 
ing off when they are pushed out by the new ones 
below them, they become united or welded to each 
other, so as to form a horn coat over the surface of 
the pyramid, with ridges on its lower or inner sur- 
face, corresponding to the peeves on the pyramid; 
and, as new cells grow at the base, this coat or cast 
of the surface is pushed upward till it breaks at its 
thinnest part, which is, of course, the smooth part 
without ridges opposite the large furrow; and then, 
as itis pushed onward and flattened, it assumes the 
form of a feather, the ridee formed in the main fur- 
row being the shaft, while the casts of the side 
grooves form the separate barbs of the vane. When 
all of the vane has been forméd and pushed forward, 
the ae loses its grooves and becomes smooth, 
and the wall now formed on its surface, being of the 
same thickness in all parts, does not break, but re- 
mains tubular, and forms the a which is attached 
to what is left of the pyramid. A finger-nail or a 
hair is formed from the same kind of scales in the 
same way, the process ee only in those features 
which give to each organ its special character. 
Feathers, scales, hair, claws, and nails are all made 
alike from the dead, flattened cells crowded to the 
a by the process of growth.—Popular Science 
y. 


THE beauty of an obligation lies in the manner of 
doing it. 
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A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design is intended for a frame house. 
and will make a very fine farmer's residence, no’ 
pretentious in appearance. Its proportion will have 
to be carefully adjusted. The roof may be slates or 
shingles. It hasa fine porch in front and a veranda 





FIRST STORY. 


over the front door, also a small porch in the rear of 
parlor wing. There is a small flat space upon tie 
roof inclosed by a neat iron railing which must be 
covered with tin. Such a house in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia will cost about $5000, with bath, hot 
and cold water, sink, range, and circulating boiler, 
and a cellar under the whole. We will make full 
drawings of this design for $125, with ample specifi- 
cations and full size details; or we will make draw- 
ings of the cellar, first, second and third floors, and 
a front and side elevation for $62, with a specifica. 
tion. 

We have always on hand “ Hobbs’s Architectural 
Designs,” that we mail to any address upon the re- 
ceipt of Samples of our new improved window can 
be seen at our office. It isa great improvement over 
the old style, both in beauty and smoothness of work- 
ing. Itis perfectly tight and excludes dirt and air, 
and is superior to anything before used. A single 
glass window ans in this manner, is warmer than 
a double sash of the old pulley stile process. They 








cost no more and work like pieces of machinery. 
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We invite all persons to call and examine them pre- 
aratory to abandoning the old rattling window now 
nuse. Weare prepared to fill all orders for draw- 

ings with the greatest dispatch. 

First Story.—H hall, 7 feet wide; P parlor, 15 by 18 





SECOND STORY. 


Soot : ps dining-room, 15 by 18 feet; K kitchen, 15 by 
5 fee 

Second Story.—H hall; C chamber, 15 by 18 feet; 
C chamber, 15 wy 18 feet; C chamber, 15 by 15 feet; 
bath-room, 6 by 6 feet. 


TueE late Edward Everett condensed into a single 
brief paragraph his estimation of what constituted 
a good education. Here it is:— 


“ To read the English language well, to write with 
despatch a neat, legible hand, and be master of the 
first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at 
once, with accuracy, every question of figures which 
come up a eo epyer eall this a g education. 
And {ff you add the ability to write pure grammatical 
English, I regard it as an excellent education. These 
are the tools. You can do much with them, but you 
are hopeless without them. They are the founda- 
tion: and unless you begin with these, all your flashy 
attainments, a little geology, and all other ologies 
and osophies are ostentatious rubbish. 
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Gems.—The ancients attributed many virtues to 
gems; they were considered meet-offerings to the 
gods; they all represented certain spiritual and 
moral virtues, and gave certain powers to their 
wearers, and were endowed with various mystic and 
even intelligent qualities. They all gave notice of 
the presence of poison, some turning dark and tur- 
bid, others pale and sickly, and some shattering 
themselves to pieces in. passionate despair and ab- 
horrence at its touch. The diamond symbolized 
innocence, justice, faith, strength, and the impas- 
sivity of fate. An old black-letter book says that 
“God hath indued hym with greater vertues than 
many other stones, albeit all are indued with — 

Next to the diamond comes the holy sapphire, 
which renders the bearer pacific, amia and pi- 
ous, and confirms the soul in good works, and by the 
mere force of its own pure rays kills all noxious and 
venomous creatures. To look at one preserved the 
eyesight, and the powder of sapphire was a sovereign 
remedy against the plague. It is a Jewish myth 
that the first tables of the law given to Moses were 
of this stone, while the table of wisdom engraved by 
Hermes and laid up in the Egyptian temple, was an 
emerald. It is worthy of remark that among the 
most ancient nations, and the semi-civilized barba- 
rians of our own day, green stones seemed to have 
been more highly prized than those of any other 
color, and we read of wars among Polynesian tribes 
for the possession of certain green stones, used for 
making spear and arrow-heads. 

The superstitious reverence felt by the Peruvians 
for emeralds is well known, and the tales told b 
Pliny and other old naturalists of the dragons, grif- 
fins, and wicked spirits who guard the emefald 
mines, are numerous. Mr. Stevenson could not visit 
the emerald mines of Peru, owing to the superstitious 
dread of the natives, who assured him that it was 
enchanted and guarded by a dragon, who poured 
forth thunder and lightning on those who dared to 
ascend the river that led tothe mine. Marco Polo 
tells us that “the Khan of Tartary, having heard 
that the tomb of Adam was in Seilan {Ceylon sent 
an embassy there, who procured two of the grinding 
teeth, which were very large, also the hair, and the 
cup of beautiful green porphyry, which possesses 
such virtue that, when food was introdu for one 
man, it would be found enough for five.” 

The qualities ascribed to the emerald in medizval 
times were those of pomtoring sight and memory, of 
sending evil spirits howling into space, of giving its 
wearer the power of finding out secrets, and render- 
ing him invisible, and of changing color from green 
to yellow, if the lover was faithless; and if unable to 
do its possessor good, or to avert evil, it shivered it- 
self into a thousand pieces, bruken by despair. But 
of ali the gems, the ruby (called by the Greeks an- 
thrax, or live coal) gathers to itself, under the name 
of carbuncle, the most wonderful legends. In all 
Eastern romances the ruby is to be found lighting 
up enchanted halls, and filling dragon-guarded caves 
with floods of radiance; and the ruby is really, ina 
degree, phosphoric, occasionally giving out radiance 
under certain circumstances; like other gems, it 
fave notice of poison; it also grew dark and cloudy 
f any evil was about to befall its wearer; but it 
banished sadness, and many forms of sin and vice. 

The topaz was supposed to share with the ruby the 
propery of giving light; worn around the neck, it 
was a charm against sorcery, and had the power of 
banishing melancholy and sharpening the wit. The 
amethyst has the most profound antipathy to drunk- 
enness, and was so used to stud drinking cups, that 
men might drink to excess without intoxication. 
The opal was supposed to confer invisibility upon its 
wearer, but was also looked upon as the stone of 
misfortune. The turquoise, according to Doethius, 
is believed to strengthen the sight and spirits of the 
wearer, but its chief commendation is its protective 
influence against falls, which everybody is assured 
it takes upon itself, so that the wearer escapes all 
hurt. It also shows by its hue the constancy of its 
owner. Turquoises are found almost exclusively in 
Persia, yet it is remarked that at the time of the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico images were found 
among the Aztecs inlaid with turquoise in a manner 
ev similar to that practiced by the Persians, 

ut the mine from which these stones came has 
never been discovered.—St. Paul’s Magazine. 


A CHINESE description of an American court :— 

“One man is silent, another talks all the time, and 
bpm wise men condemn the man who has not said 
a word.’ 


| 


A COUPLE of facetious drummers who were on a 
train of cars that was going very slowly up a sharp 
pret near Burlington, Vermont, made considerable 

un of the conductor for the slowness with which the 
cars were moving, and began to amuse themselves 
by jumping off the rear car and running around the 
train. Soon, however, the cars reached the top of 
the hill, and began to spin off ata rapid rate. One 
of the men succeeded in jumping on, but the other 
was compelled to walk four miles to the next station. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 


| a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 


be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


| postage. 





Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Hannah.—Bow to the ae certainly, if you 
have been introduced to him. 

. R. D.—A gentleman always places the lady on 
the more protected side, whichever it may be. 

Emily.—If you are to blame, you cannot do better 
than seek a reconciliation. 

Tom.—Linseed tea, sweetened with honey, and 
flavored with lemon-juice, is very good for the voice. 

ate K.—Excessive perspiration is generally the 
cae a debility. A tonic might in a measure pre- 
ven 

Sallie.—Introductions at a ball are only considered 
to be for the evening. 

Mrs. R.—Your trouble may arise from a want of 
eandor with your husband. Consult with him al- 
ways. Much sorrow and heartburning may be 
avoided. 

os | R.—We have repeatedly announced that we 
cannot pay for such articles. 

M. A.—The article will appear when we can find 
space. 

Rebecea.—You were right. 
great annoyance to an invalid. 

Jennie.—Never triumph over any one’s imperfec- 
tions. 

** Mother's Grave,” declined. 

“ Rest,” accepted. 

“Remembering,” accepted. 

“ Within,” accepted. 

“ Retrospect,”’ declined. 

“Scotland and Louis,” accepted. 

** Hannibal on the Alps,” aecepted 

“The Exile’s Return,” accepted. 

“Trust,” accepted. 

* Lees,”’ accepted. 
on™ L. M. W.—Sent Wilcox & Gibbs’ needles May 

a 

Mrs. L. W.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. I. D. C.—Sent patterns 21st. 

Mrs. L. J.—Sent bonnet by 3 ress 23d. 

Mrs. C. T.—Sent hair braid 2: 

Mrs. L. V. McK.—Sent hair switch 25th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent skirt supporters 30th. 

Miss R. G.—Sent lace fichu June 3d. 

Mrs. W. G.—Sent box by express 3d. 

H. B.—Sent gold ring 3d. 

G. L. M.—Sent rubber gloves 6th. 

Mrs. A. H.—Sent hair switch 6th. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent hat 6th. 

Mrs. J. M. H.—Sent paints and brush 9th, 

Mrs. M. J. W.—Sent dress pepe lith. 

Miss L. H.—Sent pattern lith. 

Mrs. 8. W.—Sent skirt supporter 11th, 

H. M.—Sent brush ]1th. 

Miss J. R.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss E. 8. T.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss E. H.—Sent dress patterns 12th. 

Mrs. L. 8.—Sent infant’s — 12th. 

Miss C. H.—Sent jeweiry 15th. 

Mrs. J. A. McK.—Sent lace sacque 15th. 

Doctor J. L.—Sent instruiment by express 15th, 


A talkative nurse isa 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies leben at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 

* hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, anne by checks for the poegees 
ona to addressed to the care of A, 


ey, sq. 
No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pany Beng accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here ey ts the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the eo are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. l.—Dinner dress of two shades of violet silk, 
made with one skirt, and jacket bodice. The skirt 
is trimmed in the front with kilt plaiting and folds; 
in the back with three shirred ruffles. It is cut long 
in the back to form a pouf, with sash of the two 
colors. Jacket waist, with vest of the lighter color, 
revers and plaitings. All the ruffles are faced with 
the lighter, as is also the graduated plaited piece on 
the side breadths of skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black grenadine, made with one 
skirt, and trimmed with ruffles and plaitings divided 
by fringed-out ruches of silk. Basque waist, cut long 
at the sides, short inthe back and front, and trimmed 
to correspond with skirt. Demi-flowing sleeves, with 
standing cuff. Hat of black chip, trimmed with black 
and green feather. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of brown silk, 
the front breadth, revers, vest, and ruffies are of 
the lighter shade. The dress has but one skirt, is 
trimmed with a plaiting of the darker silk and the 
lighter ruffles above. Jacket waist, with vest, sur- 
plice, and standing collar, partly flowing sleeves. 
Hat of chip, trimmed with the colors of dress. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of blue silk, made with a 
plain skirt, with overdress and sleeveless basque of 
camel's hair of a lighter shade, trimmed with a band 
of blue silk; vest and cuffs. Bonnet of white chip, 
trimmed with blue feathers and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk; the skirt is 
trimmed with puffs and ruches. Overdress and waist 
of white French muslin, with sash of pink ribbon, 
and pink roses trimming skirt and bodice. Hair ar- 
ranged in a heavy coll, with pink ribbon and a bunch 
of roses at one side. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of three years, made 
of striped piqué. Cloak, with cape, of white piqué 
braided. White muslin cap bonnet, trimmed with 
ribbon and lace. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Travelling dress of gray de bége, made 
with two skirts and basque waist. The underskirt 
is trimmed with two ruffles; the overskirt is corded 
with silk, looped up in the back, and fastened by a 
ribbon bow. The basque is corded around to corre- 
spond with overskirt. Hat of gray straw, trimmed 
with silk and feather. 








Fig. 2.—House dress of black grenadine ; the skirt 
is covered with lengthwise puffs in front, and three 
narrow ruffles around the bottom ; the back breadths 
are plain ; sleeveless waist, of pale blue silk. Sleeves 
of black grenadine, puffed to match front breadth. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of rose-colored silk; the 
skirt plain in the back, trimmed with two ruffles in 
front. Low corsage, with short basques, trimmed 
with silk and grenadine. Long apron overskirt, of 
white striped grenadine, trimmed with broad lace. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of peach-colored silk, made 
with one skirt and low corsage, and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. Opera sacque of heavy white 
corded silk, embroidered and trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black silk. The front 
breadth is trimmed with one ruffle, with a band 
above it; the sides with three narrow ones, with 
bands above; the back breadths with one deep, and 
narrow ruffles to the waist. Walking jacket of silk, 
corded. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with lace, 
feathers, and black silk. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of twoshades of gray. The 
underskirt is of silk, the front breadth trimmed 
with kilt plaiting; the back breadths are trimmed 
with narrow ruffles. The polonaise is of summer 
camel’s hair cf the lighter shade, finished with a 
thick cord of silk. Hat of chip, trimmed with silk, 
and a feather to match dress in color. 

Fig. 7.—Handseme undersleeve. 

Fig. 8.—Fashionable undersleeve, made of Mechlin 
net, and trimmed with colored ribbon. 

Fig. 9.--Fancy bow for the hair, made of pink silk, 
black net, and jet points. 

Fig. 10.—Fancy bow for the hair, made of blue 
silk, lace, and loops of chenille. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Lace fichu, made of black Spanish lace, and 
trimmed around with a lace tocorrespond. The cuits 
on sleeves are made of lace to correspond. Hair ar- 
ranged in rolls, with ribbon bow on top. 

Fig. 2—Blue silk apron, trimmed with ruffles, 
bands, and bows; this is pretty to wear with a white 
dress. 

Fig. 3.—Ladies’ morning sacque, made of Nainsook 
muslin ; the front formed of tucks and insertion, with 
ruffle of the muslin down the sides; the fraise of mus- 
lin in the back, collar in front. Cuffs trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 4—Vest of blue siik, with neck cut surplice, 
and finished with a plaiting of silk; muslin can be 
worn inside if desired. It is trimmed with ribbon 
bows, narrow bands of silk, and buttons; it is made 
double breasted. 

Fig. 5.—Pocket of black corded silk, embroidered 
with bugles and ornamented with rosette and fringed 
ends of black gros grain ridbon. 

Figs. 6 and 10.—Velvet necklet and bracelet. This 
velvet neckletand bracelet is ornamented with bows, 
in the centre of which is sewn an oxidized silver 
clasp. 

Fig. 7.—Fancy belt buckle of chased gold and black 
enamel. 

Fig. 8.—Ornamental tortoise-shell comb for the 
hair. 

Fig. 9.—Feather fan, with tortoise-shell sticks. 

Figs. 11 and 12—Bow of black gros grain ribbon 
with slide of black beads, for ornamenting dresses, 
etc., made on a foundation of doubled leather or buck- 
ram, as shown in illustration, Fig. 11. 

Figs. 13 and 15.—Bow for hair and neck, of plain 
pink, and striped pink and white silk. The ends are 
trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 14.—Silk collar and scarf of blue silk; it can 
be worn with a black or white dress. 
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Fig. 16.—Vest made of lace and muslin insertion, 
and trimmed with lace and colored ribbon bows. 

Figs. 17 and 23.—Morning headdress. Frizzettes 
mounted on small side combs are necessary for this 
coiffure. The hair is parted across the head from 
ear toear. The back portion is plaited and pinned 
to form a coil, through which a tortoise-shell arrow 
is passed. The front hair is rolled over the frizzettes 
according to illustration. 

Fig. 19.—Apron for little girl, made of fine Nain- 
sook muslin, with yoke and pockets made of the 
muslin tucked and trimmed with edging; insertion 
down the front of yoke. 

Fig. 20.—Chignon of puffs and rolls, arranged to pin 
on the back of the head. 

Fig. 21.—Linen apron for boy of three years, made 
of gray linen, trimmed with scarlet braid. 

Fig. 22.—Girls’ apron with bib, made of striped 
Nainsook muslin, and trimmed with a narrow ruffle. 

Fig. 24.—Arrow for hair of frosted sllver. 

Fig. 25.—Fashionable styles for géentlemen’s poc- 
ket handkerchiefs with colored borders, and initials 
embroidered in colors to match border in the cor- 
ners. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 121.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of eight years, of blue per- 
cale, made with two skirts and basque waist; the 
overskirt and basque being simply corded. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for boy of nine years, made of white 
flannel, trimmed with bands of blue, and blue buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for girl of five years, of gray summer 
Cashmere, made with one skirt and sacque, cut in 
seallops up the front and bound with blue silk, and 
buttons. White chip hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 4—Dress of white Victoria lawn for girl of 
nine years, made with two skirts, plain waist, and 
fichu cape ; the trimming is ruffles and puffs. White 
split straw hat, trimmed with black velvet and field 
flowers. 


COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 
(See Engravings, Page 124.) 

Fig. 1.— Morning habit shirt and sleeve. This 
straight collar, with turned-back corners on the plas- 
tron, is of linen, trimmed with Valenciennes. The 
lace encircles the collar under an application of em- 
broidery, and the corners are likewise embroidered 
and trimmed with lace. They are separated with a 
back-stitched hem. The buttons are linen. 

Fig. 2.—The Marie Stuart collar and sleeve. The 
inner fraise is muslin plaited upon an upright band 
of linen; over this there is a fraise of Valenciennes 
lace, which is continued upon the plastron, and ter- 
minates with a pink crépe bow. The habit shirt is 
tucked ; sleeve in the same style. 

Fig. 3—Collar and sleeves of fine linen, to be worn 
with dresses open in front. Pearl buttons and but- 
tonholes to fasten. 

Fig. 4.—This is made of linen, and the turned-back 
corners are ornamenied with three tucks of cambrie, 
hem-stitched, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
The plastron on the habit shirt has groups of tucks, 
divided by a back-stitched band, fastening with linen 
buttons. The sleeve in the same style. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Our cities look deserted in the midst of the heat 
and dust of the August days now upon us, and it is 
to the fashionable watering places and country re- 
sorts that we will have to flee to cateh a glimpse of 
the styles now worn. The favorite color at present 








is decidedly écru or buff. During several months 
black has been more popular than any other color, 
and now écru has quite taken its place; out of ten 
costumes at al! fashionable resorts eight are écru, 
but, although the color is uniform, there are many 
varieties both in make and material. Some of the 
écru batist costumes are laden with guipure, while 
others are simply trimmed with bands to match, 
lined with either blue or pink silk ribbon. This styie 
of trimming is very graceful. We have seen it car- 
ried out in the following manner: The skirt of the 
dress has two plaitings in front and five at the back, 
and between every plaiting there is a row of inser- 
tion ‘with pale blue ribbon passed in and out of it. 
The tunic, which is bordered with a plaiting, falls 
very low in front, and is likewise trimmed with a 
ribbon under the batist. Atthe back there are three 
sash ends of batist, falling like wide bands with rib- 
bon for lining, and each is ornamented in the centre 
with blue ribbon bows. The bodice is striped length- 
wise with batist bands lined with blue; the sleeves 
are also confined around the wrists with ribbon. We 
should mention that the ribbon under the bands on 
the bodice fall below the basque, forming a succes- 
sion of loops, as they are repeated all around, and 
produce a pretty effect. The same style of costume 
is made richer and more dressy by substituting écru 
guipures for the batist bands, but the former mode 
of trimming is not so novel as the latter. Ecru is 
also much worn in striped chalis, in faille with tunic 
and bodice of bége, in foulard, serge, and striped fou- 
lard. #eru China crépe, when trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, makes an exquisite summer toilet for 
evening wear. Plain batist costumes of such colors 
as sea-green, pink, or pale blue look exceedingly well 
at this season of the year. English embroidery is 
much in vogue for trimming them; bows and pip- 
ings of black velvet are also used in their ornamen- 
tation. 

Dresses composed of a mixture of plain and fancy 
silks are in great demand. Black silk dresses are 
now much trimmed with cross-bands of fine black 
and white striped silk ; the sleeves and waistcoat be- 
ing striped like the bands. This style is capital also 
for renovating a black silk that has been otherwise 
trimmed. But the greatest novelty for this style of 
dress is the tunic made of plain silk, worn over a 
checked skirt. The bodice is made with the new 
violin back, the centre being of the checked silk. 
“Violin” is the name given to a bodice with a long 
waist, the back of which is in the form of a violin, 
and its rounded basque is also cut like that instru- 
ment. 

The question of skirts is not yet quite decided. 
Many ladies have adopted the clinging fourreau, bor- 
dered simply with a narrow plaiting. The fourreau 
has, as a matter of course, a train, and produces an 
ungraceful effect if the train be not very long. Other 
ladies, on the contrary, wear short skirts covered 
with trimmings, and very bouffante at the back. In 
the matter, therefore, of long and short and demi 
train skirts, individual taste can be consulted, for all 
lengths are fashionable. The only general rule ob- 
served is the clinging front, and that is universal. 
The fourreau is becoming; it is very distingué and 
in excellent taste; but then it is inconvenient for a 
costume intended for street wear. For such occa- 
sions a shorter skirt is preferable, covered with a 
profusion of plaitings, and a double or triple tunic 
with pouf. 

The new tunics and bodices, made entirely of open 
gimp work and jet, are most admirable both for new 
dresses and for furbishing up those that have lost 
their first freshness. The tablier, which is almost as 
long as the skirt, is cut in a very simple fashion, and 
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consists of alternate stripes of open gimp work and 
jet. Itis tied at the back, fitting to the figure both 
in frontand at the sides. It can be worn over almost 
any variety of silk dress. The bodice, which matches 
the tablier, is worn over the silk bodice, and the gimp, 
being of an open pattern, the silk is plainly visible. 

Never were lingeriés more busy than at present, 
for this reason, that never was there more variety iz 

‘lingerie. There are letoriéres made of muslin, and 
trimmed with wide Valenciennes insertion: likewise 
crépe neck scarves, with either a Valenciennes but- 
terfly or flower appliqué atthe ends. There are crépe 
fichus with many-colored stripes; waistcoat collars 
of striped batist, with Valenciennes all around, and 
a thousand other fancy articles in lingerie, rendering 
a lady’s toilet both intricate and original. The boot- 
makers are also showing plenty of novelties, and the 
new shoes for carriage wear are very fanciful. They 
are embroidered with white silk, and the frontalmost 
entirely covers the upper part of the foot. These are 
simply tied with a ribbon bow. The more open pat- 
terns are ornamented with a velvet bow, upon which 
there is either a eut steel or a Louis XV. marcasite 
buckle. Silk stockings are very generally adopted ; 
open work black silk ones are worn with black toil- 
ets; plain stripes with ornamental clocks, combina- 
tions of plain and open stripes; in fact, there is now 
no limitation to fancy in the manufacture of stock- 
ings, both cotton and silk. Many of the bright col- 
ored cotton stockings prove but a poor investment, 
as the color fades at the first washing. But there 
are very many colors that remain unchanged, and 
some of the stockings are truly beautiful. Of course 
the price fully keeps pace with their beauty, and 
really good ones are very expensive. 

Muslin caps are very much worn for breakfast, 
even by very young married ladies. The style most 
generally adopted has a soft crown of muslin, tight- 
ened around by a band, upon which rests a band of 
velvet bound on each side by embroidered muslin ; 
the scallop has sharp points, and from these points a 
very clear lace; a cockade of muslin and lace in the 
middle of the front, and a large rosette to match, in 
the middle of which four velvet shells open. 

We believe we could not (try our best) satisfy our 
readers in reference to the arrangement of their hair ; 
every month we have some inquiries upon the sub- 
ject. The hair and coiffures have long remained an 
open question; so long as the outline of the head is 
correct, the details may be filled up at the sweet will 
of the wearer. But one law must be obeyed by all 
prétendants to fashion, the tortoise-shell comb must 
be worn. The hair really requires this support for 
the light rouleaux and coques, which rest so firmly 
and prettily against the high comb, which also serves 
another purpose, that of keeping the bonnet in its 
exact position. The hair is drawn off the temples 
and kept in place in side combs, which are very be- 
coming. To conclude, we will give the description 
of a new and pretty mode of doing up the hair with- 
out any artificial aid beyond a few soft pads, and 
which a lady can easily manage for herself, provided 
she hasatolerable quantity of rather long hair; Part 
off a small braid of hair on each side in front, and 
keep it for a small bandeaux, to be arranged last of 
all. Comb together all the rest of the hair, brushing 
it neatly off the temples upward, and tie the whole 
firmly together and as bigh as possible, then divide 
into five meshes. Have five elongated pads, not too 
thick, roll each mesh around the pad, beginning at 
the further end, fasten the coques thus obtained 
lengthwise and as high as possible, two on one side 
and two on the other, the fifth in the middle with 
hair-pins. A shell comb should then be placed in to 
consolidate the whole. Now with the front meshes 





arrange sinall bandeaux russes, twirl the ends around 
the fingers, and fasten them into two small coques 
above the bandeaux. If no comb is worn, a plait 
may be added just between the back coques and the 
front bandeaux; it should be raised into a coronet. 
For evening coiffure a few ringlets may be added at 
the back. Small side combs are aiso frequently used 
for fastening small raised bandeaux. The tout en- 
sembie of the coiffure should be high and narrow, the 
neck and temples remaining perfectly dégagé. This 
coiffure is the most suitable of all to wear with the 
modern style of bonnet. 

The newest style of making overskirts is the long 
apron reaching nearly to the feet in front, and repre- 
sented in Fig. 3 on the extension sheet of this num- 
ber; a basque waist is worn with it. These aprons 
are made of a different color from dress if desired. 

Black grenadine dresses are being very extensively 
made up this month ; the newest.styles have pin-head 
dots, although the striped ones of early in the season 
are by no means discarded. An elegant black grena- 
dine dress is of the spotted grenadine; the under- 
skirt is of silk, trimmed with alternate knife plait- 
ings of silk and of grenadine, three in front, curving 
up higher to six in number onthe back breadths. 
The long apron is of alternate stripes of grenadine 
and beaded lace, with gathered lace on the edge. 
This apron is hooked together over the tournure, 
and the square back drapery, consisting of two wide 
ends and toops, is formed of grenadine and lace. 
The basque is square behind, with belted front and 
Pompadour neck. This is for dressy afternoon and 
carriage toilets. Almost all the grenadine dresses 
have the underskirt made of silk, the polonaise of 
grenadine ; the fronts are mostly made without darts 
and belted in. The trimming is fringe of silk, jet 
and silk, or silk tape, lace, or, if plainness is desired, 
merely a band of the material piped with silk. 

Large fans continue in favor, and those painted by 
hand are objects of desire, being more fashionable 
at present than those mounted with lace. The new- 
est fans for full dress toilets are of parchment or of 
white kid, with a gay landscape, after Watteau, ex- 
quisitely painted on one side, while the other is plain 
white with a simple border. The polished, massive- 
looking sticks are of opal-tinted pearl. Black fans, 
according to Spanish taste, may be worn with all toil- 
ets. These are both plain and painted, some of the 
devices being very odd—such as stocks and lizards, 
with lakes, lilies, and grasses. Another hasa branch 
from which a huge serpent hangs suspended, sur- 
rounded by roses. We think these more grotesque 
than beautiful, but it is simply a matter of taste. 

Normandy caps have become so commoa, tliat mus- 
lin caps of fashionable children have changed their 
shape. The newest are little bonnets, with medium 
low square crowns of plain muslin, while their embroi- 
dered brims are turned straight up behind, and down 
in front. Blue or pink shirred silk is placed beneath 
the scalloped brim, and ribbon tocorrespond is placed 
around the crown, and is tied in 4 cunning bow be- 
hind. For little two-year-old girls are cottage caps, 
soft and close against the ears, made of muslin and 
lace over a thin silk lining. These have !onger ears 
and less conspicuous crowns than the Normandys 
lately worn. 

Before closing, we must not omit mentioning a very 
great improvement in Ellis’ skirt supporter, that is, 
in the pins, which now have the points protected, en- 
tirely preventing any catching or tearing of clothing. 
These supporters have already attained a wide cele- 
brity, which will certainly go on increasing, as they 
are an article that supplies a need long felt. They 
are manufactured by the Ellis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waltham, Mass. FASHION. 
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